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“Bur a8 WE WERE ALLOWED OF Gop TO 


PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 60 WE SPEAK, NOT 48 PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRISTE OUR HEARTS.” 
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VOLUME XXXIIL 


Independent. 


MRS. GARFIELD IN RETIREMENT. 
BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 
Ir would be easy to find,in the ordinary walks of 


life, quite numerous instances of the power of Chris- 
tian faith and love to give not only strength and 





petual {llustration, in the circles where they are seen, 
of the truth and the inestimable value of divine rev- 
elation 

But the example of Mrs. Garfield, to whom has 
been given grace to bear herself with so much Chris- 
tian heroism under the altogether exceptional trials 
through whieh ft has been appointed her to pass, 
must have, to all who have thoughtfully observed it, 
a significance far more touching and impressive. It 
has been regarded by allas not only full of moral 
beauty, but as exhibiting even a sublimity of faith 
in God. It is a comfort to think that the excitement 
of weary weeks of agonizing uncertainty, and all 
which has been necessarily involved in the world. 
wide outpouring of grief and sympathy in connec 
tion with the death and funeral solemnities of 
President Garfield, may now leave her to seek the 
Tepose she must so greatly need, in the quiet of her 
home. One loves to think of her there as often in 
still communion with the God she has loved and 
trusted and finding divine peace on the bosom of 
Jesus her Redeemer. In the grateful tranquillity of 
this retirement, she has continually with her the 
high respect and the tender sympathy of thousands, 
while at the mercy-seat, in humble faith an4 love, the 
breathes out such holy affections, aspirations, and 
desires as the following words are all too inadequate 
completely to express. 


FAITH THAT FALTERS NOT. 
“Though Ho slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 
—Job viii, 15. 
My Father, God, O hear me, lowly bending 
In faith that clings to Thee, before Thy 
throne ; 
While from these quivering lips my prayer 
ascending 
Ponrs out its griefs into Thine ear alone. 





Though all Thy mighty billows are gone o’er 
me, 
Engulfing my best earthly hope and joy, 
Yet through the tempest Thou hast moved be- 
fore me, 
Nor left its unchecked fary to destroy. 


Behold this aching heart, though bleeding, 
broken, 
Humbly looks upward and would trust Thee 
still ; 
Clings to each word of promise Thou hast 
spoken, 
And, while it bleeds, accepts Thy sovereign 
wil. 


Jesus, who didst, in Thy o’erwhelming an- 
guish, 
Find mortal strength too weak the weight 
to bear; 
When Thou didst ‘neath Thy soul’s vast 
burden languish, 
God's angels came with succors at thy prayer, 


Ob ! while the cup which Thou hast given me, 
drinking, 
Out of the depths, dear Lord, to Thee, I cry, 
Leave not my soul beneath its sorrow sinking ; 
Send — divine, nor leave my hope to 
fe. 


Shall not Thine own Almighty Power defend 
me, 
As on I tread life’s henceforth lonely way ? 
Shall not kind angels every hour attend me, 
And fill with sweetest ministries each day ? 


Ab! yes; e’en now, while yet these tears are 
flowing, 
That, oft repressed, as oft break forth anew, 
As if, Thine arm of love around me throwing, 
Thou speakest peace, O ever just and true, 


Give thou my soul to rest, serene and fearless, 
Oo Thy dear, fuithfal promise to Thine own, 
That mid gricf’s deepest shade, all sad and 
cheerless, 
Thou wilt not let them weep their tears 
@ione. 



























Thy voice I hear, and, in Thy truth confiding, 
The storm within dies to a holy calm ; 
Thy conscious presence, with my soul abiding, 
Brings healing to its wounds, like heavenly 
balm. 











My noble martyr! Ah! what tasks are left 
me— 
Once thine, now mine—that must be made 
complete. 
Henceforth to duty! Thou who has bereft me 
Be thou my stay and guide my trembling 
feet. 


Thou who with gracious ear dost ever harken 
E’ento the lowliest who in thee would trust, 
Chase thou the shadows which that future 
darken, 
Whose light and glory thou hast laid in 
dust. 


Thou knowest this half-crushed spirit Heaven- 
ward turneth, 
With yearnings that leave earth and stars 
bebind ; 
‘Tis that, unquenched, the love forever burneth 
That mortal to immortal still must bind. 


The soul to death gives nothing, only breaketh 
The silver cord to set the deathless free ; 

And warmer, purer, holier, when it waketh 
Where love eternal dwells, its love shall be. 


E’en now, dear Lord, while low before thee 
kneeling, 
Break blessed visions on my gladdened sight; 
O’er me, as if through rifted clouds soft steal- 
ing, 
Falls the pure radiance of celestial light. 


Full ell I kuow the greatly good die never, 
That sun and stars their luster shall outlast; 

In Heaven’s eternal galaxy forever 
Undimmed they shine—forgot the bitter past. 


O Father, stay this heart’s tumultuous beat- 
ing ; 
One love must ever in its depths abide, 
One name these lips be ever more repeating, 
The name of him who for his country died. 
Newakk, N. J. 





FRANCE AND VATICANISM. 


BY BISHOP A. CLEVELAND COXE, D. D. 


Wauen Mons. Barthelemy 8t. Hilaire af- 
firmed, as his strong point, that “‘the vast 
majority of the French people are of the Ro- 
man Catholic persuasion,” there was sophis- 
try in his position; and yet it is undoubtedly 
true in a sense and with great limitations. 
As the Israelitish gentleman said, when he 
ate bacon, “Iam of the Jewish persuasion 
only by the accident of my parentage,” so 
nine-tenths of the French people, who are 
not avowed infidels or ignorant peasants, 
are Roman Catholics by the “‘ accident” of 
their parentage and their nationality, with- 
out the least idea of conformity to the Vati- 
can dogmas, of which they have, in point 
of fact, very indistinct conceptions. If the 
Council bad affirmed the anti-Copernican 
Cosmos as an article of faith, they would 
just as really have accepted’ it and just as 
absolutely ignored it in all practical rela- 
tions. ; 

To speak first of the intelligent old Gal- 
lican class, such as Montalembert ought to 
have adorned by position, as he did in heart, 
and such as Chateaubriand mournfully rep- 
resents to us: this class mean to live and 
die in communion with the national relig- 
ion; but they openly ridicule the new dog- 
mas and smile at Pio Nono’s name as that 
of an amiable victim of the Jesuits. ‘‘ But 
how can you manage,” said I to a grand old 
representative of this schoo], ‘‘to keep in 
communion with the Church and yet be 
known to entertain such ideas?” He ex- 


, 










plained his annual communion at Easter 
and the previous confession by remarking 
that his confessor knew enough to ask no 
questions about his faith in this matter, and 
that the Archbishop of Paris had been 
obliged to instruct his clergy to deal In this 
way with intelligent parties generally. 
‘‘They dare not enforce the Vatican dog- 
mas,” he said, and he almost said what I 
inferred: “ They do not believe them them- 


selves.” 
Now, this gentleman and his family rep- 


resented the very best phase of French 
piety, in my opinion. I do not except the 
touching and gentle piety of many French 
Protestants, because their individual per- 
sonal religion represents nothing that is 
strictly French. It reflects the lovely spirit 
of a Bersier or a Pressensé. In other cir- 
cumstances its subject would have reflected 
the spirit of the Coquerels. It represents 
persons and private schools of thought, 
but it is not the old Huguenotism of his- 
tory. It isstrangely mixed up with Pietism, 
without being of the school of Madame 
Guion, and with rationalism or liberalism 
in greater or less proportions, while dis- 
claiming these elements in form and resist- 
ing their formal encroachments. I do not 
know that I have said just what I have 
intended to say about this, for I have tried 
to speak briefly and I have made myself, 
perhaps, obscure. I think, however, that 
admirers of Bersier and Pressens6 would 
not accuse me of misrepresentation when I 
affirm that modern French Evangelicalism 
is not French in any sense comprehended 
by the French people. The Huguenots 
were French, and so were the Port Royalists, 
and they largely influenced the French 
mind and character; but that is what 
French Evangelicalism seems incompetent 
todo. Lovely and even fascinating are the 
examples of personal piety which it often 
produces; but it is exceptional in its influ- 
ence and tothe French mind and character, 
as such, it is something foreign and almost 
incomprehensible. 

The old ‘“Gallicans,” however, are 
French par excellence, and, though hidden 
from sight, are numerous, after all, and 
strong in their convictions that they have yet 
a future. As I said, I have a profound re- 
spect for this class of the French laity, and 
I have a tender and respectful pity for their 
antagonists, the bigoted Ultramontanes, 
who certainly have ‘‘a zeal for God,” 
though it be “not according to knowl- 
edge.” And then for the pious peasantry, 
who know nothing but what they have 
been taught, my heart yearns over them, 
as sheep of Christ’s fold, though feeding in 
such barren pastures. Oh! how touching to 
see them pouring out their hearts before an 
image of the Virgin, a tawdry doll, often 
ridiculously ugly and fit only for a baby- 
house, but fulfilling the orders of the priest 
and ‘‘ with a good conscience toward God.” 
Thank the good Lord, they do also pray to 
the Lamb of God and in many things their 
heart is immeasurably better than their 
head, I respect the devout among the French 
laity with all my heart—all but the fashion 
able devotees, who are a class by themselves; 
and I believe in my heart that there are 
a large number of devout and exemplary 
men among the priests, who, if they only 
could, would teach their flocks ‘‘the way 
of God more perfectly.” For the Ultra- 
montane priesthood and the Jesuits, how- 
ever, I have no such respect, and alas! 
there is too much ground for the popular 





feeling everywhere manifested in France 










that, as a whole, the hierarchy and thei; 
dependent prétrise are corrupt in morals and 
either imbecile or insincere in their profes 
sions. Bear in mind that I have been speak- 
ing of that minority of the French people 
which has any religious convictions at all. 
The vast majority, even of those who at their 
last hours intend to receive the sacraments 
and to be respectably buried by the priest, 
have no convictions at all. Let me illus 
trate by a case in point. 

A tailor came to my lodgings to take my 
orders in his line. ‘‘ Ah!” said I, glancing 
at the card he gave me, with his address, 
your name is Chrélien, Monsieur Chrétien. 
A very good name, and I hope you are 4 
bon Chrétien, a Christian, indeed.” 

‘Would Monsieur like to hear a story 
about that,” he replied. 

Of course, I encouraged him to proceed, 
and our. conversation was somewhat as 
follows: 

**Oh! yes, Monsieur, my name has often 
helped me in my trade, and even with the 
priests.” 

** But, I meant to ask whether you are, 
indeed, a Christian; whether you love and 
serve God, etc., etc.” 

‘Monsieur shall learn by and by; but I 
should like him to hear my story, which is 
very droll.” And here he posed himself 
and laughed like a comic actor. He went 


on. 

**T have not confessed since I was mar 
tied. Then I had to confess, you know, or 
I couldn’t have been married at all. , I was 
engaged to a nice young girl. We were to 
be married on a Tuesday and entertain our 
friends in the Bois-de-Boulogne. It was 
all arranged with the mother and so I 
went to confession.” 

‘**Go on,’ said the priest, after I had 
knelt and repeated the formula—‘go on 
with your confession.’ 

“* But, my good father, I have nothing 
to confess. I never did anything atrocious 
in all my life.’ 

‘After some explanations, the priest said: 
‘Come, then, sins of omission. How often 
do you attend mass?’ 

 * Never!’ 

** What, never? 

* Hardly ever. 
Francoise.’ 

“* ‘Never make your Easter Communion?’ 

‘** Never, since I was a boy.’ 

‘‘Holy horror followed on the part of the 
reverend father. ‘Well, then—vespers. 
Do you attend them?’ 

*‘*No, never, I assure you, feverend 
father.’ 

“«* Bad fellow! How could you say yon 
never djd anything wicked? Bad fellow, 
hard subject, etc., etc.’ The priest rapped 
his snuff-box and was puzzled. 

“«* You call mea bad fellow! Reverend 
sir, I am more of a Christian than you are, 

‘* Expressions of disgust, threats to drive 
him out of church, etc. At last all died 
down into a pathetic appeal. ‘Do you 
take me fora bad priest? Did you ever 
hear ill of me?’ 

“*No! no! Excellent and good, pious 
father, you are the best priest alive. But 
tell me, were you a Christian before you 
were baptized?’ 

“ * Certainly not.’ 

** ‘Well, then, I was/’ 

*** Horrible! Heresy, express! This is 
the very heresy damnation by His Holiness 
(let me see, what Pope was it?), in the cele- 
brated controversy with—well, they were 
heretics, at any rate. Let me see. Anno 
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Domini—well, it was in Louls XIV’s time, 
at any rate. Whocould have taught you 
such damnable heresy? Alas! heretic! 
heretic! how dare you say such things to 
me? A better Christian than your cop- 
fessor?’ 

***T said more a Christian, twice as much 
a Christian; not a better.’ 

““*Impertinence! Idiot! Well, what did 
you mean, fellow, by saying that to me?’ 

***Well, 1 was born a Christian, for that 
was my father’s name.’ 

“*Bravo! Bravo! That explains it, then. 
You shall haveabsolution. Ha! ha! Yes, 
and you shall be married too. Will you 
fo to the bigh altar, or be married close by 
the door, like a beggar born under a 
hedge?’” 

After explaining that a one-franc wed- 
ding was only fit for a gypsy, it was ar- 
ranged that Chrétien should be married 
half way up to the maitre autel, at five 
francs and a good bottle of wine from the 
marriage féte in the Bois. This satisfied the 
wood curé, who took an extra pinch of 
snuff, as he left the tribunal of penance 
and shuffled off, laughing to himself over 
the ‘‘Christian before he was christened.” 
And this story illustrates what M. St. 
Hilaire affirmed of the ‘‘ immense majority 
of the French people.” Equally it illus- 
trates the position of his opponents, that 
**the Immense majority of the French peo- 
ple are Christians only in name, if by Chris- 
tians you mean Ultramontane Roman 
Catholics,” 

** But, Chrétien,” said I, ‘‘ you promised 
to tell me about your real faith and re- 
ligion.” 

‘* Monsieur, my religion is a mass of non- 
sense and fausseté.” 

‘“‘Why, then, do you call it your re- 
ligion?” 

‘*Moosieur must understand. 
very respectuble people. 
little dame. 


We are 
My wife isa jolly 
My daughter, Pauline—yes, 
she is fifteen years old—must have some 
religion, you know. Confirmed last Spring, 
made her first communion at Pentecost 
Can't live in Paris without doing as the 
monte does. I'm no atheist. I believe the 
évangile—that’s all I believe; but Madame 
and Pauline, they go to mass Sundays, and 
then we go out to Vincennes. It’s alto- 
gether the thing to have one’s wife and 
daughter devout, you know.” 

And so the little fellow’s tongue ran on, 
to my amusement and sorrow, and | could 
not bring him to any views more serious. 
But that is France, to a very large extent, 
among the bourgeoisie; and, with due mod- 
iflecations for higber and lower positions, 
that is France apart from its outspoken 
atheism or sullen indifference. A knowl- 
edge of this fact explains the apparent con- 
tradictions between the ‘* Left” and the 
minister of foreign affairs. It reconciles 
their divers statements. The immense ma- 
jority of the French people are ‘' Cath- 
olics” of such @ sort; and, hence, it is 
just as true that the immense majority of 
the French people are not ‘‘ Catholics” at 
all, But I will come to statements that 
settle the matter. 

Let me quote the Abbé Bonnetat, writing 
of France under Louis Philippe, a palmy 
period compared with ours, He says: ‘I 
exaggerate not at all. As a general fact, 
one sces in any given locality, as an aver- 
age, one-tenth part of the men who believe 
not at all in God and who glory in this ter- 
rible unbelief. Half of the remaining nine- 
tenths, tneluding a great proportion of wo- 
men, deny the immortality of the soul and 
make no secret of it. The other balf of 
these nine-tenths have some faith, a dead 
faith mostly, or, to speak more strictly, a 
purely negative faith. They believe in the 
sense that they don’t deny. Even those who 
are reputed religious make nothing, for the 
greater part of their daily infractions, of 
the laws of God and of the Church.” 

When one reflects that the Abbé is not 
speaking primarily of heartfelt piety before 
God, but only of those duties necessary to 
outward conformity, obligations enforced 
by the Roman Church, my own impressions 
are more than confirmed by his testimony. 
And those were ‘‘the best days,” in the 
view of the French hierarchy, since the 
**good old times” of the older Bourbons, 
when the ‘* Orthodoxy” of France, all at 
once, blossomed into the Reign of Atheism 
and of Terror. 





As to the actual condition of French Ro- 
manism in our day, it would be easy to 
multiply testimony of a similar kivd. 
Things are much worse now, according to 
Gallicans and Ultramontanists alike. The 
former lay the whole responsibility upon 
the latter. ‘‘All France was Catholic,” 
they say, ‘till your fatal policy destroyed 
the Church’s hold alike on the people and 
on the whole circle of thought and intelli- 
gence.” 





THE TOWERS OF EUROPE. 


BY THE HON. 8&8. 8. COX, 


MEMBER OF CONGRESS FOR NEw YORK. 


Str further below the towers of Rou- 
melia (or Europe) is a beautiful kiosk, built 
for some sultan, upon a site of a temple of 
chaste Diana. Many houses are under the 
shadow of the towers, and below them is a 
cemetery, full of turbaned tombstones, of 
which but few seem to be cared for. 

At this interesting point the narrowness 
of the river makes the ‘* Devil’s current,” 
and we summon some genii of terrible tur- 
bans and brown aspect to assist our boat 
around the rapids. The excitement of the 
pull is not great, as the wind is not aiding 
the current. Soon we pass beneath the 
throne of Darius, in the college-grounds on 
high, and from which his army was 
watched asit passed over to Europe. We 
find kinder currents next (sweet name!) in 
the Battle-Ax port. The present here 
combines with the past, for we are told by 
our helmsman: ‘‘ This is the palace of 
Young Turkey, or Reshid Pasha, pur- 
chased of him by the Sultan Abdul Assiz, 
for his daughter, who married Reshid’s 
son. Cypress groves are passed, and then 
we turn about the point which leads us 
into the Bay of Stenia. It is full of Grecian 
associations of the earlier day, which Con- 
stantine transmuted into Christian romance; 
for here the ‘‘winged genius” which en- 
couraged the Argonauts was transformed 
into the Archangel Michael. Palaces were 
here built and dcstroyed; villages have 
come and gone; maritime contests here 
were waged—Nature having fitted this bay 
as one of the grand theaters in this grand- 
est of historic centers. 

A few more dashes of the oar, and our 
tired men wipe the sweat from their brows, 
receive their stipend from Mehmet, and we 
are upon our own steps at our landing 
There is no star or stripe flying over it. It 
is sad in our household, for the President 
is dying. The English embassy, near by, 
has its ensign saucily snapping at every 
breeze. Our own home is not as gay in 
Oriental arabesque as the Persian palace 
which we have passed; nor does it look 
so mysterious as the silent houses and pal- 
aces, guarded by soldiers, nlong the route 
where the Turkish millionaires and rulers 
live: but we find it ever so beautiful in its 
hospitality and its position. 

Before the sun gocs down we stroll into 
its garden, and survey the round trip we 
have taken. Under mountain ash upon our 
terrace we look far out through the open 
door of the Euxine. The water seems 
more restless and fretful, almost worried, 
as it rushes down to find its barrier against 
the piers at our feet. Our garden is not 
without its hammock, out of which you 
may see, between the urns upon our Halus 
trade, the active scenes and splendors of 
the bay and stream. Below us, on the 
street, carriages and equestrians fly by; 
and ladies, in bundles of many clothes, 
awkwardly shuffle, followed by black and 
white servants. One of the thirty-five 
stexmers of the company which flies the 
red flag with star and crescent and make 
their voyages from Galata Bridge to this 
point flashes by, laden with its motley 
groups of passengers. A dozen fishermen 
are trying their luck along the shore. 
Every moment a caique comes in sight, 
making for the village of embassies across 
the bay, which is surrounded, like another 
Como, with its manifold villas. For a mo- 
ment the Oriental loveliness is stuined by 
the smoke of the steamer, only to brighten 
into golden luster under the sinking sun. 
There isa gala at the Austrian legation. 
Its stationaire boat is decked and gay with 
flags. It is the emperor’s birthday and 
we are promised an illumination to-night. 
The little yacht, bearingits Austrian colors, 
plies about in eager activity. These evi- 
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dences of modern interests and people do | Moslem the treasures of the Orient and 
not detract from the dreamy memories of | the beauties of the Caucasus or bear navies 


the elder world, which pursue our eye and 
entrance our fancy, as we glance between 
the mystic p‘llars of that gateway to the 
north. 

In the midst of these reveries my wife 
upromantically calls me to tea. But does 
one need the ‘‘ cup that cheers” in such a 
scene? It is two hoursto dinner; but 1 am 
oblivious in the intoxicating draught of 
pure air which is ever laden with freshness, 
the more enjoyable because in such contrast 
with our ruder Scandinavian and Russian 
experiences. He must be insensate who 
could not here 
“Feel a newer life in every gale. 

The winds that fan the flowers, 

And with their welcome breathings fill the sail, 

Tell of serener hours, 

Of hours that glide unfelt away 

Beneath the sky of May.” 
Preferring a higher and sweeter taste of 
life than tea and its inspiring talk, 1 wander 
into the garden on the southern side of our 
home. The magnolias are yet in bloom 
and the evening air is freighted with the 
fragrance of the flowers in parterres and 
along the uprising terraces. Winding up 
amidst their paths, with walls of ivy and 
plats of flowers, we reach the uppermost 
and outermost wall of this enchanting 
ground, 

These grounds were laid out by a French- 
man. They are called after his name, with 
the affix of ‘‘ Folly.” If they be as foolish 
as they were expensive, it illustrates the 
biblical phrase as to those who plant vine- 
yards while others eat the fruit thereof. 
Clambering to the topmost wall, above the 
vegetable garden, I look out to the bare 
hills behind the terraced beauties, and then 
far off to the Asiatic mountains and to the 
battlements we have closely surveyed in 
our boat. The ranges of yellow and white 
palaces under the European hills across the 
bay are beginning to make magical their 
marble magnificence in tbe mirroring water, 
which is calming with the mildness of 
evening. Fancy is assuming or usurping 
the throne of realty. From our observa- 
tory the Bosphorus becomes a telescope. 
From our eminence its valley is an iri- 
descent tube, ground out by fire and clari- 
fied by water. With the license of a little 
more fantasy and a large map, we have a 
larger view. Looking through the haze of 
distance, as it were a magnifying-glass or 
channel of vision, to the northwest, there 
is seen on one line, 350 miles across the 
Black Sea, Sebastopol, with its hills of 
battle and valesof culture. Looking south, 
we should see, at the same distance as the 
Crimea, the snow and cloud of the Misean 
Olympus, while at double the distance we 
might peep, pigmy like, between the huge 
legs of the Colossus of Rhodes (if the earth- 
quake and the usurer had only left its 
brassy proportions astride the harbor), and 
discern, stili further on, into the Desert of 
Africa, on the borders of Egypt, the oasis 
of Ammon, glaidening the heart of the 
chronological Bedouin with dates and his 
camels with water. 

The illumination begins at the embas- 
sies, and the stars glisten doubly in sky 
and river. The scent of the flowers below 
rises, while the xccacia, orange, and lemon 
furnish their foliage, fruit, and fragrance 
forthe enchanting picture. Around our 
feet awe rare plants, whose names are un- 
familiar; but the laurel, althea, verbena, 
and lavender are old friends. Upon the 
hills about, as thick as soldiers, rise the 
Lombardy poplars and funereal cypress, 
making as lovely a scene as ever wave 
washed, leaf beautified, or sun glorified. 
It is a scene where 

“ The winds. with wonder whist, 

Smoothly the waters kist, 

Whispering new joys." 
No wonder the current of one’s thoughts 
flow with the ceaseless tide below, unre- 
strained by no power save that “arbitrary 
Queen of Sense,” to which, as those 
tranced, we are held in thralldom. 

And to think that, amidst all these love- 
ly scenes and floral delights, this splendid 
seat of temporal and religious power 
should be the favorite haunt of luxury and 
putrescence. Brothers may not now kill 
brothers who are too near the Ottoman 
throne; the mysterious Bosphorus may not 
now drown the too-froward odalisque; its 
waters may not now bring to the haughty 





equal to those of ‘powers further west, 
by whom he is “guaranteed”; or, as 
*“‘Eothen” has it about this restless river 
of divers and sinister memories, “it may 
not watch the walls of the Sultan’s 
Serail, or quiet the scandals of his court, 
or stifle the intrigue of his ministers, or ex- 
tinguish his rivals, or hush his naughty 
wives one by one,” or do these and other 
vast wonders of the Deep, without the 
world knowing it somewhat. But still this 
River of Revenge and these depths of 
Diabolism have within the few years since 
I saw it last had stormy seasons, guilty 
eddies, desperate currents, noisy and 
noisome scandals, many a wreck of minis- 
ter and sultan, and many a murder most 
foul, to turn its green ‘‘ one red.” Yet, with 
all these changeful phases, its current is 
still as clear as ever and it still trends to- 
ward the Propontes and the better world 
without and beyond. 

On our way to our legation to-day, were 
we not shown the palace where the last 
sultan who died was strangled, and the 
hole in the wall where his body was borne 
for the examination? If this sultanic 
power be on the wane and no longer 
“crescent”; if its splendors are fading 
like the evening out of the European sky; 
if many of the thousand crimes which 
link the Bosphorus with the execrations of 
mankind are as hideous as ever, they are 
certainly not as common or as is impuni- . 
tive now as when the ‘‘ Magnificent” 
Suleimans ruled by a rod ora scimetar, a 
sack or a bow string, and gave “‘ flat” from 
the furthest India to the gates of Hercules. 

Yet I am painfully reminded by excesses 
in our beloved land, where a President lies 
hovering betwixt two eternities, that it is 
not for us to reproach others of scandals 
and assassinations. As the curtain of 
night is drawn over these scenes of out- 
ward loveliness—if, indeed, that be a cur- 
tain which is only a folded wimple, like 
that over the features of the Nourmahal— 
the stars come forth, not singly, but in 
multitudes, appareled in celestial light. 
The Orient hath, indeed, its compensa- 
tions for excesses. My miod darts back to 
the Arctic Circle and its nightlessness. 
The stellar glories of these skies, like 
pearls at random flung, come to me in 
meditations that trail in mysterious awe 
after the constellaticns through this deep 
Oriental sky. I picture the constern::tion 
of those bold Vikings, for whom the sea 
had no terrors, when first they saw this 
heaven of night here set thick with stars; 
for those bold Norsemen, from whose an- 
cient homes we are newly come, did not 
omit far-off Stamboul in their adventures. 
Nor did I wonder that men even from the 
land of old Boreas, with its long day and . 
night, here worshiped the infinite and 
uncreate God, the author of this beaven 
and its myriad hosts, and in pious earnest- 
ness bore its knowledge to the rocks and 
snows of Northland; for out of the heart 
of this Orient, as out of the Eastern sky 
and before the dawn of our physical ad- 
vancement and sciences the star of Beth- 
Jehem flamed in these nocturnal heavens, 
lighting the seers of other lands, besides 
those of the North, to the spot where lay 
the Babe of Bethlehem. 

Thus musing, I recalled the “* tale of the 
Christ” which our gifted and gallant 
host, General Wallace, has told in his 
‘*Ben-Hur.” It isa story of divine love. 
As I recalled it, the weird scenes of the 
Desert of Judea came upon me with an all 
hail! hereafter. We bid them, though at 
distance, hail, as Hope lightens our heart 
and waves her golden hair. Thither we as 
pilgrims are tending. 

There under the infinite stillness of the 
Eastern sky the wise men of the East met 
to compare their inward experience and 
enjoy their mutual ecstacies. Through 
their inner light of faith and by the lam- 
bent flame which became a stellar focus of 
celestial promise they followed, star-led, 
till they found *‘the Christ.” Out of the 
profound depths they were led to the pres. 
ence of Him by whose teaching, life, and 
divinity the world bas been transformed 
and by which elone it can be redeemed. 

Our cry is not that of the wise men of 
the East—*‘ the Star! the Star!”—for steam 
supplies our unwisdom. From the West 
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to the East we journey to Jerusalem, 
soon, we trast, to dwell within its palaces 
and study anew its wondrous story. 





DOING THE WILL OF GOD. 
BY THE REV. ALFRED J. HOUGH. 


O Sun ! whence cometh thy radiant face, 
Thy joy to run an eternal race 
With night and time, through infinite space? 
And a beam of light flew down to trace 
These words at my feet: 
“T am doing the will of God, 
And the will of God is sweet.” 


O Sea! Sea! writhing as if in throes 
Of anguish ; staggering at the blows 
Of tempests, whose thunders mock thy woes, 
Whence cometh thy psalm of sweet repose? 
The Sea spake her mind: 
“‘T am doing the will of God, 
And the will of God is kind.” 


A mother came from the open grave ; 
She had left behind the child God gave, 
But her face was calm and her heart was brave ; 
And I said: ‘‘ Can true love so behave ?”’ 
But her looks confessed : 
“T am doing the will of God, 
And the will of God is best.” 


That will is the secret life of all 
That o’er me shine and beneath me crawl, 
Of mists that rise and of dews that fall. 
The strength of Jesus, the hope of Paul 
We may urderstand : 
They were doing the will of God, 
And the will of God is grand. 
LupLow, VT. 





LEAVES FROM OLD JOURNALS. 


JACKSON IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
I. 
BY THE HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 





THERE is a familiar expression by which 
newspaper reporters denote the strong cur- 
rent of feeling which sometimes runs 
through an assembly, and yet reaches no 
audible sound of applause or censure. It 
has been decided that the word [sensation], 
put in brackets as it is here printed, shall 
convey those tremors of apprehension or 
criticism which cannot be exhibited with 
definiteness. Nobody who knows anything 
about Harvard College can doubt that there 
will be sensation whenever the people de- 
cide that Governor B. F. Butler shall ap- 
pear upon the stage of Saunder’s Theater 
to receive the compliment of the highest 
degree which can there be offered; but I 
will venture to say that an emotion even 
stronger than this would be was felt by the 
throng which filled the College Chapel 
when Andrew Jackson, leaning upon the 
arm of my father, entered the building 
from which he was to depart a Doctor of 
Laws. Fifty years have taught sensible 
men to estimate college training at its true 
worth. It is now clear that it doesnot fur- 
nish the exclusive entrance to paths 
of the highest honor. The career of 
Abraham Lincoln has made impossible 
a certain academic priggishness which be- 
longed to an earlier period of our national 
existence. Jackson’s ignorance of books 
was, perhaps, exaggerated, and his more 
useful knowledge of things and human re- 
lations was not apparent to his political 
opponents, to whom the man was but a 
dangerous bundle of chimeras and preju- 
dices; but I do not need the testimony of a 
diary, now before me to confirm the state. 
ment that his appearance before that Cam- 
bridge audience instantly produced a tolera- 
tion which quickly merged into something 
like admiration and respect. The name of 
Andrew Jackson was, indeed, one to 
frighten naughty children with; but the 
person who went by it wrought a mysteri- 
ous charm upon old and young. Beacon 
Street had been undemonstrative as we 
passed down that Brahmin thoroughfare, on 
our way to Cambridge; but a few days later 
I heard an incident characteristic enough 
to be worth telling. Mr. Daniel P, Parker 
a well known Boston merchant, had come to 
his window to catch a glimpse of the guest 
of the state, regarding him very much as he 
might have done some dangerous monster 
which was being led captive past his house, 
But the sight of the dignified figure of 
Jackson challenged a respect which the 
good merchant felt he must pay by proxy 
if not in person. ‘‘ Do some one come here 
and salute the old man!” he suddenly ex- 
claimed. And a little daughter of Mr. 





Parker was thrust forward to wave her 
handkerchief to the terrible personage 
whose doings had been so offensive to her 
elders. 

The exercises in the Chapel were for the 
most part in Latin. My father addressed 
the President in that language, repeating a 
composition upon which he somewhat 
prided himself, for Dr. Beck, after making 
two verbal corrections in his manuscript, 
had declared it to be as good Latin asa 
man need write. Then we had some more 
Latin from young Mr. Francis Bowen, of 
the senior class, a gentleman whose name 
has since been associated with so much fine 
and weighty English. There were also a 
few modest words, presumably in the ver- 
nacular, though scarcely audible, from ‘the 
recipient of the doctorate. 

But it has already been intimated that 
there were two Jacksons who were at that 
time making the tour of New England. 
One was the person whom I have endeav- 
ored to describe, the other may he called 
the Jackson of comic myth, whose adven- 
tures were minutely set forth by Mr. Jack 
Downing and bis brother humorists. The 
Harvard degree, as bestowed upon this 
latter personage, offered a situation which 
the chroniclers of the grotesque could in 
no wise resist. A hint of Downing was 
seized upon and expanded as it flew from 
mouth to mouth, until, at last, it has actu- 
ally been met skulking near the back door 
of history in a form something like this. 
General Jackson, upon being harangued 
in Latin, found himself in a position 
of immense perplexity. It was sim- 
ply decent for him to reply in the 
learned language in which he was ad- 
dressed; but alas! the Shakesperean mod- 
icum of ‘‘small Latin” was all that Old 
Hickory possessed, and what he must do 
was clearly to rise to the situation and 
make the most of it. There were those 
college fellows, chuckling over his sup- 
posed humiliation; but they were to meet 
aman who was not to be caught in the 
classical trap they had set for him. Rising 
to his feet just at the proper moment, the 
new Doctor of Laws astonished the assem- 
bly with a Latin address, in which Dr. 
Beck himself was unable to discover a 
single error. A brief quotation from this 
eloquent production will be sufficient to 
exhibit its character: ‘' Caveat emptor: 
corpus delicti: ex post facto: dies ire: 
e pluribus unum: usque ad nauseam: Urea 
Major: sic semper tyrannus: quid pro 
quo: requiescat in pace.” Now this foolery 
was immensely taking in the day of it; and 
mimics were accustomed to throw social 
assemblies into paroxysms of delight by 
imitativg Jackson in the delivery of his 
Latin speech. The story was, on the 
whole, so good, as showing how the man 
of the people could triumph over the 
crafts and subtilties of classical pundits, 
that all Philistia wanted to believe it. And 
so it came to pass that, as time went on, 
part of Philistia did believe it, and I have 
heard it mentioned as an actual occurrence 
by persons who will not shrink from a 
competitive examination in history when- 
ever Government offices are to be entered 
through that portal. Human annals get 
muddied by the wits, as well as by the 
sentimentalists. Some taking rhapsody, be 
it of humor or fancy, is fluog in the direc- 
tion of an innocent mortal, and the best 
historian cannot wash him quite clean of 
it. Vainly, I fear, does Mr. Samuel Roads, 
Jr., prove to the readers of his book that 
the “‘horrd horrt” of Skipper Ireson may 
have been quite as tender as Mr. Whittier’s, 
and that ‘‘the women of Marblehead” were 
presumably in bed when that unlucky 
mariner took his dismal ride through their 
town. Ah! Mr. Phillips, let us not alto- 
gether despise the poor fribbles who keep 
journals. They do manage to keep a few 
myths out of history, after all. 

To return to the real Jackson, who held 
what Dickens says that Americans call a 
lé-vée, after the exercises in the Chapel. 
He stood at one end of the low parlor of 
the President’s house, on Main Street, and 
bowed to the students as they passed him. 
“1 am most happy to see you, gentlemen,” 
he said; ‘‘I wish you all much happi- 
ness”; ‘‘Gentlemen, I heartily wish you 
success in life”; and so on, constaotly vary- 
ing the phrase, which was always full of 
feeling. The President had begun his re- 
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ception b} offering his hand to all who | in the rest of the characters havethe option 


approached; but he found that this would 
soon drain the small strength which must 
carry him through the day. He afterward 
made an exception in favor of two pretty 
children, daughters of Dr. Palfrey. He 
took the hands of these little maidens, and 
then fifted them up and kissed them. It 
was a pleasant sight—one not to be omitted 
when the events of the day were put upon 
paper. This rough soldier, exposed all his 
life to those temptations which have con- 
quered public men whom we still call 
good, could kiss little children with lips as 
pure as their own. 

From Cambridge we drove to Charles- 
town, where we had an address from Mr. 
Everett, a climb to the top of the unfinished 
movument, two weary hours of procession- 
ing about the town, and the inevitable col- 
lation. These unexpected performances 
greatly fatigued the feeble President and 
spoiled the programme I had arranged for 
the day. He would go through it all, de- 
spite the remonstrances of his party. 
‘These people have made their arrange- 
ments to welcome me,” he said, ‘‘and so 
long as I am not on my back [ will gratify 
them.” We were, accordingly, some hours 
behind time when we reached Lynn, and 
here it was evident to us all that Jackson 
must Iie upon his back during our stay io 
the town. To bed he was accordingly put 
for an hour or two, while his Cabinet and 
suite did such justice as they could to the 
noble feast which had been provided in his 
honor. But alas! we had already had 
three periods of feeding that very day, and 
two more were in prospect before its close. 
Oh! for that happy device of the leathern 
bag, with which Jack the Giant-Killer was 
accustomed to increase his capacity before 
accepting the hospitalities of his Cyclopean 
enemies, and which prevented the killing 
to be done from going the wrong way. 
Fifty years ago such an expedient would 
have been a mercy to greatness upon its 
travels, as well as to the insigpificancies ful- 
lowing in its wake. Let me note one step 
away from barbarism which has certainly 
been taken since my youth. It now seems 
possible to decline rmeats and drinks, when 
one has no occasion for them, without in- 
juring the feelings or reflecting upon the 
cookery of those who offer them. 

We allowed the President all the repose 
he thought necessary, and then pressed on 
to Marblehead, a town overwhelmingly 
Democratic and so holding itself to have 
undoubted claims upon General Jackson. 
Preparations for a grand banquet had, 
of course, been made, and great was the 
indignation when, after a brief pause, I 
gave the order to proceed on our way aod 
leave the viands untasted. The fact was 
that the President’s indisposition had so in- 
creased that it was impossible for us to re- 
main, and it was in accordance with his re- 
quest that we made all speed for Salem. 
Some days after I was served with a copy 
of alocal journal, with amarked paragraph, 
in which a certain conceited fellow, in 
epaulets, who was ordering about the Presi. 
dent of the United States, was severely 
dealt with and was strongly advised never 
to show his face again in Marblehead, as 
there was no telling what treatment he 
might receive at the hands of an outraged 
people. I have, however, dared to lecture 
in that interesting old town, and somehow 
managed to escape the popular fury with 
which I was threatened. 

We had an anxious drive to Salem, as the 
President was becoming weaker every mo- 
ment. On reaching the town, I ordered all 
formalities of reception to be cut from the 
program and hurried to the hotel by the 
shortest route. I felt relieved of a burden 
of responsibility when Jackson was safe in 
bed and under the direction of proper med- 
ical attendants. Buta procession had been 
organized and had been long waiting our 
appearance, to trail its colors and trappings 
about the streets of the town. We did not 
think of telegraphing the President’s con- 
dition from Charlestown, or even of send- 
ing a messenger by the railroad to tell the 
Salem people to postpone their celebration. 
Do not judge us harshly, you young people, 
who have been born into a world which is 
run by steam, electricity, and newspaper 
extras. If Hamlet is to be left out of the 
play, the little omission is well advertised 
beforehand and those who take no interest 
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of staying at home. But we were living 
before the days when everybody knows 
everything which is going on in the 
world, and for us there was noth- 
ing to be done but to go through 
a grand Jackson reception, without any 
Jackson. After some delay, the pres- 
idential barouche, Mr. Van Buren and 
myself now occupying the back seat there- 
of, was got into its place in the order of 
march. It was now verging toward dark, 
and a clamorous welcome was accorded to 
that barouche, as it followed the band 
about the streets. Indeed, the immense 
interest we excited soon forced upon me 
the very unpleasant conviction that the 
aid-de-camp of the governor of Massachu- 
setts was passing for the President of the 
United States. And naturally enough, 
too; for there was really no way of inform- 
ing the crowd that Jackson was necessarily 
absent from his ovation, and it seemed 
clear to them that the person in the cocked 
hat, with gold lace trimmings, who was 
riding by the side of the Vice-President, 
could be no other than their favorite Gen- 
eral. The situation was awkward enough. 
I could only ride bolt upright, gazing 
stolidly at vacancy, and urge Mr. Van 
Buren to accept the applause as his per- 
sonal dues and to bow graciously right and 
left; but this the modest gentleman was 
very loath to do, for it was obvious that 
the bursts.of enthusiasm were never in- 
tended for him. We were both glad 
enough to get out of a preposterous scrape, 
which a few clicks of the modern telegraph 
would have epabled us to avoid. 

No person who had seen the collapsed 
condition in which the President was de- 
posited at the hotel would have imagined 
that he could resume his travels the next 
day; and it was, undoubtedly, by an exer- 
tion of the will of which only the excep- 
tional man is capable that he was able to 
do so. But the art of mastering the phys- 
ical nature was familiar to Jackson, who 
had gone through the fatigues of general- 
ship in the field when supported only by a 
few grains of rice. An immaterial some- 
thing flashed through his eye as he greeted 
us in the breakfast-room, and it was evi- 
dent that the faltering body was again held 
in subjection. After a brief visit to the 
East India Museum, we set off for And- 
over. The weather was perfect. The Presi- 
dent was brighter than I had yet seen him 
and well disposed to talk. ‘‘ And now, 
General,” said Mr. Van Buren, when we 
were fairly on our way, “tell us all about 
the Battle of New Orleans, whereof, like 
Desdemona, by parcels I have something 
heard, but not intentively.” And the hero 
of that wonderful fight, occasionally stim- 
ulated by a few questions, gave us the 
story as he remembered it. It was, un- 
doubtedly, the most interesting narrative I 
ever heard, and my journal preserves—not 
one word of it. Upon one point only my 
memory is distinct. Jackson certainly as- 
serted that the watchword ‘Booty and 
Beauty” had been given by General Pack- 
enham—asserted it asif it were a fact with- 
in his personal knowledge; yet we know 
he was mistaken, as his admirable biog- 
rapher, Mr. Parton, has conclusively 
ghown. 

How inexplicable are the freaks of mem- 
ory. It relaxes its hold upon things we 
would gladly recall, and then offers us 
some wretched trifle, as if it were a golden 
proverb, into which the world’s wisdom had 
been distilled. While I cannot give a sen 
tence from Jackson’s thrilling story of the 
battle, I can quote verbatim a scrap of after- 
dinner talk which occurred after we had 
partaken of the Andover collation and 
were driving toward Lowell: The day was 
growing sultry and the Vice-President 
began tonod. Jackson (slapping his neigh- 
bor on the knee): ‘ Why, sir, are you going 
tosleep?” Van Buren: ‘ Well, yes. Ona 
warm day, after dinner, it is my habit to 
catchanap.” Jackson: ‘‘ That argues that you 
possessa more peaceful conscience than your 
political adversaries give you credit for.” 
Van Buren: ‘ Youare right, sir. It argues 
not only a quiet conscience, but an unambiti- 
ousmind.” How isit that I can repeat that 
poor bit of chaff, word for word, giving 
the reader (if a telephone only connected 
us) the very intonations of the interlocutors, 
while I can furnish no fragment of most in- 
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teresting matter, which he would be as glad 
to hear as I should to recall? ‘‘ Accepta 
siracle in place of wit” says the most per- 
fect epigram in the English language. In 
place of Jackson's account of the Battle of 
New Orleans I must ask the reader to ac- 
cept a puzzle in mnemonics. 

General Jackson, the unscrupulous, did 
have a few scruples, after all. ‘‘ Constitu- 
tlonal scruples” was the name he gave 
them and they had something to do with 
a protective tariff. Now, the manufactur- 
ing town of Lowell, or, rather, the wealthy 
men who conducted it, had one ineradi- 
cable prejudice, and held in abhorrence a 
certain detestable heresy known as Free 
Trade. The meeting of mighty opposites 
is not always so dangerous to baser natures 
as Hamlet considered it. On the contrary, 
the aforesaid opposites will sometimes try 
to capture one another by elegant blandish- 
ments, which »re not without delight to the 


baser natures who are look'ne on. Lowell 
did her very !«st te captivete the Presi- 
dent, and preter ds such a show in his 
bonor as nobody but the Queen of the 
Amazons ever saw before. Passing be- 


neath triumpbal arches of evergreen, the 
President was summoned to review an 
army of nice, intelligent American young 
women. Some said there were three thon- 
sand, some declared there were five 
thounand of these fresh, good-looking 
girls, I was much too dazed to think of 
counting them. Allor most of them were 
employed in the mills, and all wore snow- 
white dres-cs, with sashes of bright color. 
Happily, too, they were bare-hended, for the 
bonpet of the period wasa hideous mon- 
strosity, a proper companion for that mas- 
culine section of-stove-pipe hat, which even 
to this dey demonstrates the great doctrine 
of the survival of the unfittest. The fair 
army bore parasols, instend of muskets, and 
most of these were green parasols; but the 
costumers of the pageant came to the Presi- 
dent lamenting that all the parasols were 
not green. They had lone their best, they 
said. Boston had been ransacked in vain, 
and New York was in those days far tio 
distant to be drawnupon, But when these 
same parasols were waved in graceful 
salute, as the bearers passed before their 
Chief Magistrate, Jackson's enthusiasm 
mounted high, and he was pleased to say 
that this distressing variation in color did 
not mar his satisfaction with the scene. 
And well might Old Hickory be delighted 
with the sieht of those bright, self-respect- 
ing daughters of American yeomanry, who 
wrought so cheerfully with the machinery 
of the mills. Alas! it was a sight not soon 
to be repeated among men. Not until wise 
forms of co-operation shall solve the labor 
problem which now perplexes the world 
cau any successor of Jackson be received 
by such operatives in a manufacturing 
town. 

Lowell certainly treated our party very 
handsomely. One of the mills was set going 
for our benefit and we were generously 
dined in the evening. Jackson was evi- 
dently much impressed with what he had 
seen, and, indeed, talked of little else till we 
reached the state line, about noon the next 
day. He took leave of me with hearty 
cordiality. ‘‘Come and see me at the 
White House; or, better still, at the Hermi- 
tage, if Llive to return toit.” Tleft him 
feeling that he had moderated his views, 
and would be a wiser President than he had 
been. The astounding measure known as 
the Removal of the Deposits soon dissi- 
pated these hopeful fancies. ‘The trans- 
ferrence of the national money to the ‘‘ Pet 
Banks” produced temporary inflation, to be 
followed by years of utter business stagna- 
tion. Never again could President Jackson 
have been warmly welcomed to Massachu- 
actis. 

One more incident shall conclude this 
paper. At the New Hompsbire line I met 
a young gentleman. who was acting as aid 
to the governor of tht state and had come 
to escort the President through his domin. 
ions. There was time for quite a little talk 
between us and he was curious to know all 
the particulars of our progress throuch the 
Bay State. I told him what I could re- 
member, not forgetting that very awkward 
ride throught Salem, when I was mistaken 
for the Head of the Nation. I did not add: 
** Now, if you happea to pass for the Presi- 
dent of the United States, there will be no 





embariassment whatever. It will awticipate 

history a little; that is all!” I did not say 

this, for who does say the right thing just 

atthe right moment? I wonder what Mr. 

Franklin Pierce would have thought of the 

remark, had it occurred to me to make it! 
WoLLastos, Mass. 
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A BUSY LIFE SUDDENLY ENDED. 
BY MRS. H. M. PLUNKETT. 


On Wednesday morning, October 12th, 
there passed out of life, at his home in this 
city, this man, whose name was a house- 
hold word in thousands of homes. 

On Friday afternoon a company of 
friends gathered in the house so lately ir- 
radiated by his presence, to weep with his 
bereaved family. The services were of the 
simplest, consisting of the reading of a few 
of those Scripture passages that have dis- 
tilled like the dews on Hermon upon suf- 
fering souls, from the days of David down: 
singing by a sweet quartette of male voices 
and two prayers, by Drs. Bevan and Mur- 
ray. Then he was borne forth from the 
spot which so many will remember as a 
pure, bright, earthly-perfect home, to be 
carried to that New England of whioh he 
was a representative product, and where 
the generation of men and women now in 
middle life have been so much influenced 
by his teachings and writings. On Satur- 
day be was laid by tender hands in his 
grave, in Springfield, among the people who 
witnessed his early struggles and later tri- 
umphs. 

He was born in a typical New England 
home and his early impressions gained 
from a mother of unaffected piety. 
We find him at the high school in North- 
ampton, resolved to fit himself for a learned 
profession; and, as medicine offered the 
shortest cut to that desideratum, a doctor 
he determined to be, thereby making un- 
consciously a thoroughly false start in life, 
for his native fiber was such that he could 
not endure the sight of suffering. The 
subject of his graduating thesis at the 
Berkshire Medical School was ‘‘The Theo- 
ry of Sensation,” dealing with the more 
metaphysical phase of medicine. 

He soon married, on pecuniary posses- 
sions that were next to nothing. As to ex- 
pectation, he was rich in youth and hope, 
and was he vot going to practice medicine? 
And what a priceless endowment stood be- 
side him, under the shelter of a modest 
white chip bonvet, that has become tradi- 
tional. Wedo not propose to invade the 
sanctities of that bereaved household by 
petsonalities; but any estimate of his char- 
acter or career that should underrate the 
results of this step would he fatally in- 
complete. From that day his course was 
illuminated by a gentle, steadily vivifying 
radiance, to ignore which would be like 
summing up the results of vegetation and 
omitting the influence of sunlight. The 
flower that he had plucked from her Puri- 
tan home vividly realized the old-fashioned 
couplet: 


“The guardian angel o'er his life presiding, 
Each pleasure doubling and each care dividing.” 








Her frugal, energetic administration of 
the res domestica kept him surrounded 
by a zone of peace and rest, and she 
was his truest and wisest critic. 
There were plenty of cares in these in- 
tervening years after he had discovered 
that he couldn’t ‘‘ doctor,” and before he 
had found that divinely appointed calling 
that the Church Fathers so aptly named a 
man’s vocation. He taught school; he 
wrote letters of travel; he turned his dili- 
gent hand to any kind of literary hack- 
work that it could find to do; he filled up 
gaps in the office of the Springfield Repud- 
lican, then under the editorship of Samuel 
Bowles’s father, till, at last, he had a regu- 
lar place on its staff. 

His first important literary venture was a 
“History of Western Massachusetts,” put 
forth while he was earning daily bread by 
newspaper work. This kind of writing 
must have been irksome to him; but it ad- 
mitted him to that charmed circle of New 
England Brahmins each of whose mem- 
hers ‘‘ hud written a book,” and the studies 
ve made for it helped to render him the in- 
tense American he was. 

At that period the newspaper was just 





emerging from the chrysalis state. Long; 
pompous, heavy leaders, as dry as dust and 
as uninfluential, were still in fashion and 
had not yet been displaced by the pungent, 
aggressive, opinion-molding ‘‘ articles” 
that have made it the power that it is. The 
Senior Bowles had been succeeded by that 
editor sus generis, Samuel Bowles, and one 
of the first journals to catch the new in- 
spiration was the Springfield Republican, 
emembered by many because through its 
columns Dr. Holland found his true life- 
work. 

He began also a series of letters in 
the Saturday’s issue, addressed to the 
young and mostly on political topics. 
Their simple directness of style de- 
lighted plain work-a-day people. They 
held up no disheartening and un- 
attainable fdeal; but seemed to come 
from the experience of a man who had 
found the right path himself and was only 
a step or two in advance on the way to the 
heavenly hills. They came to be widely 
and eagerly read. When the paper came, 
many a person said ‘‘I must see what Dr. 
Holland says this week,” before he or she 
turned to the news columns. He soon be- 
gan to catch their echoes in letters and mes- 
sages, till, at length, he was vouchsafed 
the most precious experience that comes to 
aman who feels that he is charged with a 
message to his fellowmen. He awoke to 
the realization that he was a power in the 
world and that ‘‘ the common people heard 
him gladly.” He was essentially a preacher, 
with the press for his pulpit and rostrum. 

Whether in his young days he ever had 
any promptings toward ‘‘ entering the min- 
istry” we know not; but it was a singular- 
ly fortunate thing that he did not, and we 
cannot but think that it wasa happy cir- 
cumstance that he was prevented from 
compassing a ‘‘college education ”"—the 
darling ambition which narrow circum- 
stances forbade. During those four form- 
ative years, when students are sheltered in 
the calm seclusion of scholastic institutions, 
he was battling with life, toiling for bread, 
and leerning to understand and sympathize 
with his fellow-wrestlers. 

Lecturing was at the hight of its popular- 
ity and he was soon in demand in every 
“bureau” in the land. He spoe to crowded 
audiences, again instructing the people how 
to take the next step in the wise and right 
way. This work made enormous drafts on 
his vital force. He said: ‘‘ The speakingis 
nothing; the car-riding is murderous.” 

He was an untiring worker, producing 
novel after novel, in addition to his con- 
stant work on the paper. Ever alert for 
fresh and timely themes, his life of Lin- 
coln, put forth at just the right moment, 
was a great financial ‘‘ hit.” 

His family were growing up. He coveted 
the best opportunities for them and he had 
now attained a competence; so he bade 
adieu to the Republican and went to 
Europe, accompanied by his familly. 


The pomps and shows of life abroad cast } 


no glamor over his keen, clear vision, and 
the effect of his observations was to make 
him see vividly that in no country nor age 
bas the individual man rated for so much 
and bis surroundings for so little as in this. 
He became a more intense American than 
ever. 

But his active spirit soon tired of deliber- 
ate ‘‘ resting.” He met Mr. Roswell Smith 
abroad, and in conjunction with him what 
became Scribner’s Magazine was planned on 
the voyage home. 

The aqua fortis pen of ‘* Warrington” 
was never truer than when he wrote: 
‘* Holland does know how to set an intel- 
lectual table that will suit the mass of 
mankind.” The popularity of Scribner's 
testifies to his judgment; but here again 
he preached to audiences now numbering 
their hundreds of thousands. His nearly 
four hundred ‘‘ Topics of the Time” almost 
form a catalogue raisonné of the successive 
agitations and excitements of the public 
mind; are full of moral impulse, fearlessly 
put forth, but expressed in the direct and 
convincing but gentle aod persuasive way 
that gave them influence. His innately 
gentle soul shrank from everything that 
was harsh and coarse, and in all he wrote 
there is little of what Sidney Smith called 
the “‘acrid quality of ink.” As has been 
often remarked in the case of other men, 
with no lack of aggressive, virile force, he 











united in himself the finest of the male and 
female qualities and had, besides, a grand 
capacity for friendship. 

Notwithstanding our unspeakable loss, 
perhaps it was better thus. Possibly he 
would have chosen this way, in spite of the 
instinctive recoil from ‘‘sudden death.” 
There was no outward visible slow decay. 
He was in the plenitude of his mental 
powers and stood on the threshold of a new 
enterprise, full of glorious promise, when 
God sent a swift, strong angel and rapt him 
from our sight. Perhaps even the sad 
pleasure of a final ‘‘ farewell ” belongs more 
to the grieving survivor than to the part- 
ing soul; and, in reviewing the career of this 
man, who io the sphere which God had 
marked out for him gave a ceaseless ex- 
ample of high living, we cannot but think 
that his swift summons was a merciful way 
of bringing him into the presence of that 
Master who to him was a living daily, 
hourly inspiration and example. 

PIrTsFIELD, Mass. 





METHODIST DOCTRINAL STAND- 
ARDS. 


BY DANIEL CURRY, D. D. 





Tae Methodist pulpit of the present day, 
while it does not directly antagonize its 
teachings of half a century ago, certainly 
is not identical in its utterances as to either 
the form or the substance with ils own 
former self. Its friends, however, claim 
for it that all its changes have been wholly 
in respect to things incidental, and that in 
all points of real Christian theology the 
whole body, in all its multiform divisions, 
adheres almost absolutely, without dissent, 
to the doctrinal opinions of its founder, 
John Wesley. 

But in this presentation of the case there 
is an intimation that some things held and 
taught by Wesley or generally assented to 
by the first generation of Methodists, and 
certain opinions commonly proclaimed by 
a now departing race of Methodist minis- 
ters, may be given up or reversed without 
any departure from real and essential 
Mcthodism; and by this assumption alone 
can the body be saved from violent and 
disastrous convulsions. A hundred years 
ago the didactic and controversial writings 
of Fletcher, of Madely, were accepted, in 
whole and in part, by all Methodists of the 
Wesleyan type. Their excellence and 
worth are still conceded by all who read 
them, but probably scarcely anybody can 
be found to accept and indorse a}! that 
they contain. The ‘‘ standards” described 
in the act of incorporation procured by 
Wesley, a few years before his death, for 
the perpetuation of the body of his fol- 
lowers, certainly comprise, though in 
crude and fragmentary form, a very excel- 
lent system of Christian theology, with 
which is mingled, besides a great amount 
of irrelevant or fanciful matters and 
some doctrinal statements which very 
few Methodists would readily accept. 
Watson’s ‘‘Institutes” have been for half 
a century a high authority among Meth- 
odists, and the influence of that work, so 
widespread and effective, bas, doubtless, 
gone very far toward raising the theo- 
logical thinking of the body to a higher 
and broader plane, and it has probably 
been a chief agency in making its genuine 
Arminianism the common faith of all our 
Evangelical churches, for its influence has 
been felt and yielded to by multitudes who 
never read it, perhaps never heard of it, 
And yet 1» Methodist minister, as such, 
would fecl himself obliged to accept any- 
thing there delivered asa finality; indeed, 
its treatment of the whole department of 
Christian evidences is confessedly anti- 
quated and superseded. Methodist the- 
ologians esteem all these various writings 
very highly, very much as the Fathers of 
the Church of England received the books 
of the Apocrypha, to be read for instruc- 
tion, but not to certainly establish any 
doctrine. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church cer- 
tain ‘“‘standards” of doctrines have been 
all along recognized, which it has been held 
all ministers are expected to hold and 
teach; but just what documents, if, indeed, 
any, may be included under that name 
has not been clearly determined. At one 
extreme it has been claimed that the 
twenty-five ‘Articles of Religion,” a selec 
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tion from and abridgment of the English 
Thirty-nine Articles, are the only authorita- 
tive “‘ standards”; but to this there are two 
serious objections: first, that they are en- 
tirely silent on many important points of 
doctrine universally accepted as included 
in the integrity of Methodistic faith—such 
as spiritual regeneration, the witness of the 
Spirit, the eternal perdition of the wicked, 
the scriptural doctrine of marriage and of 
the Sabbath. Any unsoundness in respect 
to any of these would subject a minister to 
trial for heresy and excision from the 
body, and yet they are not named in those 
standards, On the other hand, there are 
some things contained in those articles 
which may be doubted or discarded with- 
out incurring any suspicion of heresy. For 
example, the wholeof the last three articles, 
one of which makes a purely political 
opinion, of only local application, an arti- 
cle of faith; another is simply a fence 
against communism; and the last seems to 
bivd all who accept it to believe in the 
lawfulness of oaths. Probably very few 
would object to either of these; but, should 
some one do so, as we know that some have 
done as to the first and also the last, it 
would be very difficult to convict him of 
disseminating ‘‘ doctrines which are con- 
trary to the Articles of Religion or estab- 
lished standards of doctrine.” Even a modi- 
fied acceptance of the article on the Holy 
Scriptures, which endorses all the books of 
the Canon as alike integral parts of the 
Word of God, would have to be treated 
very tenderly, so long as the great lights of 
the Church treat the question of the canon- 
icity of certain books as an open one and 
this or that man discards one and another 
ofthem, The necessary outcome of these 
things is that only in a rather loose sense 
can these articles be appealed to as a final 
standard of belief. Much must be believed 
that is not therein contained, and some 
things found there need not be believed. 

If we go beyond the “‘ articles ” in search 
of the ‘‘ standards,” we shall at once find 
ourselves at sea, without any definite Jand- 
marks. The documents that are sometimes 
named as entitled to that rank are the Cate- 
chism, the Hymn-book, and the Rituals. 
Each of these is a somewhat indefinite 
term; or, if certain manuals are agreed 
upon as the things so designated, then 
the question of their authorization arises, 
and it will be found that since 1808 
there has been no person or body in the 
Church having any right to “‘ revoke, alter, 
or change our articles of religion, nor to 
establish any new standards or rules of 
doctrine contrary to our existing and estab- 
lished standards of doctrine.” If, there- 
fore, these books or documents contain any- 
thing not already ‘‘ existing and estab- 
lished” in 1808, all such overplus is without 
authority and an appeal may at any time 
be taken from these to an older and higher 
‘* standard.” Thecatechisms of the Church, 
of which there is a variety, have been made 
and remade not a very few times. The 
standard hymn-book has existed in four 
widely different forms since 1808, and the 
latest one contaius hymns (so-called) by all 
sorts of religionists and by some con- 
fessedly of no religion at all, and the pres- 
ent Church Ritual is less than twenty years 
old. Surely, these make up a rather uncer- 
tain, as well as an entirely unauthorized (not 
established”) body of ‘‘ standards.” 

The conclusion to which all that we have 
said leads us is that there are no definite 
and ascertained set of documents which are 
to be accepted as embodying the legally pro- 
tected doctrines of Methodism; and yet it 
may be that no other Church has a more 
definite and ascertained system of faith, of 
which the Living Church is at all times the 
custodian and the judge. The law of the 
Church recognizes ‘‘ existing and estab- 
lished” standards, which it presumes to be 
well known and understood; but these 
**standards” cannot be identified with any 
given books or documents, and, therefore, 
it is left to those to whom the detection 
and punishment of heresy may be com- 
mitted to find out and decide what doctrines 
are, in any case, contrary to the “ stand- 
ards.” This method of proceeding is based 
on the theory that the Church itself is at 
all times competent to determine what is 
its own doctrinai status, having due respect, 
of course, to what has been all along held 
and believed, yet not so slavish)y that there 





shall not be proper personal freedom of 
thought within just and reasonable limita- 
tions. This is, in fact, the rule by which all 
such cases are decided in all denominations, 
and even in civil affairs the power to con- 
strue and apply law is confessed to be 
greater than that of the legislator. Even 
where the fullest and most definite creed ia 
the recognized law in the case the concep- 
tions of the triers as to what is the present 
doctrinal position of the Church on the ques- 
tions at issue will usually govern their 
action. 

This method of determining doctrinal 
questions, though to some it may appear 
uncertain and liable to be used capricious- 
ly, is probably more certain and stable than 
any other. It is believed that the Church, 
vivified and illuminated by its indwelling 
Head, has in itself all the conditions requi- 
site for its own conservation, that these are 
the divinely-given ‘‘ Keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven,” which, though always liable to 
be misused, will, under the leadings of the 
Spirit, be kept from departing very far 
from the truth. And so, acting under the 
authority and direction of its Living Head, 
the Church has power to “‘ bind and loose”; 
and what shall be so done, though cer- 
tainly not infallible and possibly erro- 
neous, ought to be of authority within the 
organic body, of which the persons con- 
cerned may be members by their own free 
will and election. And yet it must be re- 
membered that to be adjudged unsound in 
doctrine, however lawfully in form and 
correctly in purpose, is not the same with 
exclusion from the Kingdom of God. The 
flock is larger than any fold, and in any 
case the Chief Shepherd will know his 
own. 

New Yorx Crrv. 
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LORD CORNWALLIS’S RETURN TO 
ENGLAND. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE T. PACKARD. 





Tue ordinary historical reading enables 
us to follow in general the after-career of 
Lord Cornwallis, whose defeat at York- 
town seems to have diminished in no meas- 
ure the regard entertained for him by his 
English friends; but concerning the for- 
tunes of that general immediately subse- 
quent to his surrender the usual records are 
not very distinct. 

A London publication of that time, how- 
ever, gives an interesting account of the 
return of Cornwallis to England, and his 
reception there, while the shadow of defeat 
was yet on his countenance. 

He sailed from New York on the fifteenth 
of December, in the man-of-war ‘‘ Robuste,” 
74 guns, a 44-gun ship and a fleet of one 
hundred and twenty transports and mer- 
chant vessels accompanying them. Three 
days later there came a violent storm, and 
Lord Cornwallis left the ‘‘ Robuste,” which 
was Peaking badly, and took refuge on the 
transport ‘‘Greyhound.” Off the Scilly Is- 
lands a French privateer captured the 
“Greyhound,” whose crew were paroled men 
and, therefore, unable to resist. Another 
storm arose, and the French, who were poor 
sailors, gladly availed themselves of Lord 
Cornwallis’s proposition that the English 
should control the navigation of the vessel, 
on condition that when they made port the 
French should receive the transport again 
and do with it what they liked. Accord- 
ingly, the ‘‘Greyhound ” was brought into 
Torbay onthe 17th of January; then the 
English were at liberty and the French 
made their way toward their own coast. 

The generalship of Cornwallis was of a 
higher type in this instance than in some 
previous emergencies. 

When the General reached Exeter, the 
mayor and corporation extended to him the 
freedom of the city, as though there had 
been no siege and surrender on the Virginia 
peninsula; but in London was there the 
most cordial and significant demonstration. 
The journal from which we quoté declares 
that he was carried ‘‘ from the London inn 
to Guild Hall” on men’s shoulders, accom- 
panied with ‘‘an incredible number of 
spectators, whose acclamations can be bet- 
yer conceived than described.” 

No triumphant commander could ask for 
greater felicity. 

He was the guest of his uncle, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, at Lambeth Palace. 
Afew days later a great number of the 





nobility dined with him at the Archbishop's. 

“Tt is said,” cautiously observes the 
editor of the journal, “‘ he has had a pri- 
vate audience of the king.” 

Thus within eight weeks of the humili- 
ating hour of his capitulation Cornwallis 
tasted the sweets of popular favor and 
found himself breathing the congenial air 
of London and treated with a deference 
and affection which often are withheld 
from beaten generals, 

The picture of Yorktown is somewhat 
somber to an English observer, even at tbis 
late day; but some warmth and attractive- 
ness is imparted to it for English eyes in 
the reflection which illumines it, coming 
from the days when the crowds at home 
cheered and consoled him who abroad had 
brought on the British flag the calamity 
which the soldier chiefly dreads, 

BRoxswick, Mx. 





RELIGIOUS LIFE AND CHARACTER 
OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


BY THE REV. F. D. POWER, 
His Pastor m Wasninoton. 





Tue connection of our late beloved 
Chief-Magistrate with the people known 
as ‘‘ Disciples of Christ” or ‘‘ Christians” 
has brought that people prominently before 
the public and produced a genuine and 
universal interest in their teachings. The 
simplest and truest expression of their sys- 
tem of faith and duty may be given in the 
formula: Sincere heart-faith in Jesus as the 
Christ, the Son of God, and full obedience 
to all that he has commanded. 

The Bible they claim to be the only and 
perfect rule of faith and practice to the 
people of God, the New Testament being 
the will of God with reference to us, con- 
taining the things spoken unto us by a Son, 
and, therefore, embracing the constitution 
and laws of the Kingdom of Christ. In 
accord with this principle, they discard a)! 
human creeds and names and substitutes 
for the Divine Word, order, and ordinances, 
and seek to restore the ancient order of 
things and to unite all Christians upon the 
foundation of apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ being the chief corner-stone, in one 
body, with one Lord, one faith, and on 
baptism. . 

The acceptance of this position on the 
part of President Garfield was sincere and 
thorough. It was entirely in harmony with 
the simplicity of hisown nature. He care- 
fully examined the ground held by the 
“Disciples,” the faith of his mother, when 
a lad, and was baptized by Elder Wm. A. 
Lillie, March 4th, 1850, just thirty-one years 
before his inauguration as President of the 
United States. From that day to the 17th 
of September, when he passed from earth 
to his God, he was a faithful and diligent 
Christian. He never lost sight of the obli- 
gation he had assumed in early life and 
sought in every way to advance the inter- 
ests of the cause of Christ. During the 
most terrible scenes of the war, the severest 
strains of public life, the most pressing du- 
ties and strongest temptations he wascare- 
ful of his religious life, his church obliga- 
tions, the honor of his profession as a 
follower of Christ. 

As the Disciples recognize no distinction 
between clergy and laity, and call upon all 
the members to exercise their (alents, giving 
large liberty to any among them who may 
be apt to teach, Garfield, soon after he en- 
tered the Church, began to take part in 


r public religious meetings. As he grew in 


knowledge and usefulness, he came in course 
of time to be prominent among his breth- 
ren and frequently preached in their pul- 
pits. He did not expect, however, to give 
his life to the ministry. He felt called toa 
different spbere of usefulness, and, there- 
fore, was never regularly set apart or or- 
dained as a preacher of the Gospel. He 
would often speak at missionary conven- 
tiens, however, and make addresses on 
religious topics, and even preside at the 
Lord’s Table. He has Jectared on the 
** Evidences of Christianity” and made an 
address on ‘‘Charity,” in Washington, 
within the last three years. 

He was regular and devout in his attend- 
ance on the worship of the house of God, 
He held in common with his brethren the 
duty of Christians to be present at the 
Lord’s Supper on every first day of the 
week and his place was rarely eyer vacant, 
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He apparently knew every hymna in the 
hymn-book by beart, and would sing in 
deep, rich bass voice the songs of Zion. 
He always occupied the front seat on the 
left of the pulpit in the church at Wash- 
ington, and grasped warmly the hands of 
his brethren as he passed out of the church. 
His figure was familiar and beloved by all, 
as he walked to and from the house of 
God, his aged mother on his arm and Mrs. 
Garfield at his side. He first came to 
Washington after the election during 
Thanksgiving week, and was present at 
the Thanksgiving service, and after the 
inauguration attended the Lord’s Day serv- 
ices of the church regularly, until July 
came, with its terror and gloom. 

President Garfleld’s religious life was 
exceedingly simple and unpretending. He 
said to the writer of these words, when a 
distinguished political preacher wished to 
occupy the pulpit of the Vermont-Avenue 
Church, and he was asked what he thought 
of the matter: ‘‘We want no political 
preaching at our littlechurch. I am afraid 
he will make allusions to me. I am not 
there us President, but simply as a disciple 
of Christ.” When, four years ago, he lost a 
little son, who died suddenly, without my 
knowledge of his sickness, he wrote me 
this touching note: 

** 1227 I Street, N. W. 
WasHinerton, Oct. 25th, 1876. } 

“Dear Bro, Power :—Our precious little bey 
died this morning, at 9:30. We take him home 
to Ohio for burial, starting by the 7:40 train 
thisevening. We shall be glad to have you 
come and hold a brief service of reading and 
prayer at 6 o’clock. 

** Please ask a few of our brethren and sigters 
to come with you. 

«In the hope of the Gospel, which is so pre- 
cious in this affliction, I am e 

“ Very truly yours, 
“J. A. GARFIELD.” 

On this occasion of sorrow he wanted a 
simple service. the reading of God's Word 
and communion with him threugh suppli- 
cation. He wanted the presence and sym- 
pathy of simple-hearted Christian men and 
women, and not the brilliant, distinguished 
associates of his daily life. His sustaining 
and comforting help in his bereavement 
was the Gospel of Christ, and no earthly 
philosophy or human aid. In his long and 
heroic conflict at the close of his most re- 
markable life the same Rock of Ages was 
his trust. The sources of strength from 
which he had been supplied in the labors 
and struggles of a most active and eventful 
life were his never-failing fountain in his 
greatest trial. His mind dwelt upon 
Christ, and the indwelling Comforter stayed 
and supported him. When first smitten 
by the deadly bullet, he said ‘I know God 
and trust myself in his hands”; and often 
during the long and terrible sufferings, 
when life and death werein the balance 
and death seemed imminent, he said: ‘I 
must be ready for either.” He had done 
his work faithfully up to the moment the 
fatal bullet sped on its course, and there was 
no preparation to be made in these closing 
days. His life is a living epistle, to be read 
and known ofall men, and this will answer 
all questions, 

He had running in his mind that first line 
of Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam ”"—“ Strong 
Son of God, Immortal Love”—and said he 
did not know what it meant; but toward 
the close he said: ‘‘I understand it. The 
strong Son of God is the immortal love.” 
And it was this Christ that saved him. 
Opening his eyes to the holy light of the first 
day of the week, he said to one of his at- 
tendants: ‘‘ This isthe Lord’s Day. Ihave 
a very great reverence for it.” At another 
time, knowing that by my church prayer 
was made without ceasing unto God for 
him, he was heard to say: ‘* The dear little 
church on Vermont Avenue. They have 
been carrying me as n great burdef. When 
I get up, they shall not regret it.” While 
at Elberon, he heard on Sunday morning, 
mingled with the hoarse notes of the sea, 
the words of song at the neighboring 
chapel—“ Jesus, lover of my soul "—and he 
took up the verse and repeated: 

* Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the billows near me roll, 
While the tempest still is high.” 

There bas been much comment on the 
fact that so little has been published to the 
world with reference to dying utterances 
of bis faith in Christ. It is fair to say that, 
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had opportunity offered, General Garfield 
was not the man to give expression to his 
sacred feelings and emotions as a Christian, 
to be published as the items concerning his 
physical condition. Expect such talk from 
Guiteau. The President’s religious asso- 
aiates were not admitted to his bedside. The 
excessive caution of the physicians debarred 
his special friends, his Cabinet, and even 
his children, except at loug intervals, I 
was assured that as soon as he was better I 
could see him, and had he died in Washing- 
you I would have been present at the clos- 
ing scene; but while the great fight was for 
his life the doctors deemed it a matter of 
common prudence to exclude all from his 
sick-chamber save his wife, the nurses, and 
themselves. Whether this was the wisest 
thing to do, viewed even from a sanitary 
point of view, may well be questioned; but 
what human wisdom dictates as the best 
course at the time of emergency we must 
accept. He frequently asked for his friends 
and his wife assures me, had she known the 
struggle must end as it did, they would have 
been admitted. It is her only regret. He 
had many things he would like to have said, 
but, anxious to do everything to save him, 
Mrs. Garfield yielded to the advice of the 
physicians. The Word of God was read 
to him and the voice of prayer beard at his 
bedside from the lips of his Christian wife, 
and the great soul, which had always been 
in sympathy with his Master’s spirit aud 
his Master’s work, is at home in bis Master's 
presence. 





NEGRO CONJURERS. 


BY LILLIE EB. BARR. 


Bots Carolina and Virginian Negroes 
have a great terror of an evileye. Indeed, 
I believe #most any of them would prefer 
to have root chewed for them rather than 
come under the power of an eye, In Caro- 
lina they say~ ‘‘ De debil look out ob him 
eye and make my blood clear run back" 
ward.” In Virginia they say: ‘‘ Dere’s bad 
luck in his eyes, and worse luck yet if he 
looks at you.” Mule-shoes keep witcher 
out of a house, they believe; and as to the 
late fashionable emblem of a horse-shce, 
they say it is not fortunate unless it is in- 
verted. Nor will it bring good luck if it be 
bought or givVen. It must be found or 
stolen to have any virtue of prosperity. 

Ip almost all cases conjurers are men. It 
is the men who understand the arts of mix- 
ing herbs and making strange powders, who 
can bring the dead back, and show you the 
true or false heart of lover and friend. It 
is men only who can burn certain herbs, and 
show you in the wreathing smoke the image 
and presentment of your past, present, and 
future. There are Negro women who cap 
do wonderful things, but I have never seen 
one worthy to be more than a handmaid to 
the real wizards of the South. 

I shall never forget one man whom I saw 
in South Carolina, I had been directed to his 
hut; but I bad some difficulty in finding it, 
and it was almost sunset when I pushed my 
way through a tangle of Cherokee roses and 
swaying canes, which skirted the swamp, 
and stood before the herb-doctor’s house. 
It was a rude building of big pine logs, 
chinked with mud, and its situation was as 
solitary and isolated as can possibly be im- 
agined. I opened the door, and as I did so 
an old, old man rose from a kueeling pos- 
ture before the fireplace. He rose very 
slowly, and stood a moment Ic oking at me 
through the lurid ligbt which a blazing 
pine-knot, held in his hand, made. I was 
half-frightened at his strange look and the 
strange room in which I stood. From the 
smoke-blackened roof hung bunches of 
herbs, fantastically-shaped roots, and glis- 
tening snake-skins, Walls and shelves were 
covered with grease and dirt and hanging 
soot-flakes, and amid the lizards and bones 
and variéus charms and implements of 
witchery nothing was so remarkable and 
weird looking as the old wizard himself, 
He was bent together with age, bis gray 
beard was tangled in little curls, and his 
keen, bright, snake-like eyes gleamed out 
from beneath a scarlet handkerchief, which 
not only covered his head, but was bound 
tightly over his forehead down to his very 
brows. He came shuffliog forward, with 
the torch raised above his head, and asked, 
sharply: ‘What you want here, white 
lady?” 
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I told him Ibad heard much about his 
skill, and had come to see some proof of it. 
Then there was the usual assertion ‘‘ that 
he was a churchmember and never did such 
things now.” A piece of silver made him 
reconsider this assertion. He never an- 
swered it. He rose slowly and took from va- 
rious places different herbs and roots and 
some snake-skin. These he burned slowly, 
and silently motioning me to observe that 
in the wreathing smoke und in the glowing 
ashes my past, present, and future passed 
before me likea picture. Was it memory? 
Was it imagination? Was it the fumes of 
the burning herbs, acting in some mysteri- 
ous way upon these faculties? How can I 
tell? Whatever I thought, I was too pru- 
dent to express anything but wonder and 
credulity; and, as I do not profess io bea 
wise woman and am only ambitious to tell 
exactly what I see and feel, I may as well 
confess the man did wondrously and amazed 
and confounded me beyond measure. I 
never tried to explain it to myself, but I 
did ponder a little on the imp.rtance at- 
tached in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights” to African 
necromancy, and on the fact that the magi- 
cian in “‘ Aladdin’s Lamp” and other tales 
went to work very much «us my Negro con- 
jurer did. 

He dismissed me, after our interview, 
very curtly, aud quite refused to take my 
hand; but I ha.e since learned that this 
class of men will not shake haads with any 
one. Old Zachary (for so my wizard was 
called) was said to have an immense black 
snake, that did whatever he ordered it to 
do. I think it likely he had a snake, prob- 
ably several. I have never known conjur- 
ers to be without one; some, indeed, have 
three. As far as I can learn, only 
water-snakes are used as charms and the 
black snake is universally acknowledged the 
most potent. ‘These snakes are easily 
tamed with bread and milk, and there is no 
question but that a very strong attachment 
springs up between the snake and the per- 
son who tames it; so much so that the Ne- 
groes say if the man dies the snake will 
grieve to death, and if the snake dies the 
man will fall into a decline. 

I once asked a noted Negro conjurer in 
what way he came to learn the art, and he 
told me the following story: 

“Tt was in slavery times, missee. We 
had a bad, cruel oberseer. Him know eb- 
eryting. Him hab a large black snake, and 
ebery morning he ask de snake: ‘ Who been 
off de place in de night?” Den de snake 
point ’em all out, and de oberseer tell ’em 
whar dey been and what dey been doing. 
Pretty soon old master buy some new hands, 
and ‘mong dem was an old African, and de 
fust thing he do he kill de snake, and den 
his owner soon git sick and die. Him teach 
me den.” And, as these things were after- 
ward authenticated to me, I suppose the 
overseer may have had really some clair- 
voyant power, and have combined it with 
the pet snake in order to contro! the large 
Negro element under his care. His death 
was very probably caused by some drug or 
herb actually mingled in his food or drink. 

Old Uncle Archy, who lives in Manches- 
ter, Va., is perhaps as queer a specimen of 
his class as could be found, though he is 
modest enough to admit that he is not so 
powerful as some of the Richmond conjur- 
ers, I suppose no one could guess his age. 
He says he served George Washington, and 
he looks old enough to have served Colum- 
bus. His house is just big enough to turn 
round in. Outside it is covered, walls and 
roof, with tin; inside, every distinction is 
lost in the sensation of all-pervading dirt; 
but he exhibits it with a kind of dignified 
pride, saying: ‘‘I ain’t got nobody here to 
bother me—neider man, ’ooman, nor chile, 
bless de Lord!” His hearing is quick, his 
sight keen, and he fs fond of telling stories. 

**My son Joe,” he said to me, ‘‘ went as 
body servant to Massa Ed in de war. Joe, 
he was mighty hot and peart fur glory; so 
he got Massa Ed to Jet him go to de fight 
at Bull Run. Fust he done purty well; but 
‘long "bout whar de real fighting come in 
Joe disappear, and Massa Ed didn’t see no 
more ob Joe till two days after de fighting 
ober. Den in walk Joe, as big as Sunday. 

*** Whar you bin, Joe? asked Massa Ed. 
*I done fote you killed.’ 

*** Well, no; not ‘zactly, cap’en. You 
see, long as dem plaguey Yankees use dem 
little guns, like white gen‘lemans, [ fighted 


dem big guns, what say ‘‘ W-h-o—y-o-u!” 
I fote you like a cup ob strong coffee, Massa 
Ed, so I jist run down to Manassa Junction, 
to see if I could git it fur you.’” 

Old Archy cultivates his acre of land 
himself and has quite a nice patch of to- 
bacco; but he is, like the rest.of his class, 
intensely miserly. ‘The Scotch have a 
proverb “‘ Of the breed of the witches, they 
can do no good to themselves”; but this 
proverb will not apply to Negro wizards 
and witches. Asa rule, they are very rich 
and, as a rule almost without an exception, 
they hide away their gold where it does no 
good, even to themselves. They are sim- 
ply hoarders. 

Archy’s charms were very silly, and 
could only have sppealed to the most ig 
norant and credulous of his race. Onethat 
he exhibited with great pride was a double 
piece of twine, with seven knots in cach 
end, aod a small bundle of herbs in a 
knotted bag in the center. This charm 
had been prepared for especial use among 
churchmembers, and was to be taken out 
of the pocket night and morning, witha 
prayer for the owner's own way—a prayer 
which I should not like to write nor any 
good pe'son to read. It must be noted, 
however, that knots hold a high place in 
Negro witchcraft; and many Negroes have 
told me that during the war they were 
used to transmit intelligence they durst not 
speak, also that in slavery times they were 
ar intelligible language on some points, 
well understood by every slave in the 
South. 

Whatever that faculty is which the 
Scotch call ‘second sight,” and others 
clairvo, ance, the Negro race possesses it in 
a remarkable degree. here is a kiud of 
prescience, uo. the growth of =xperience, 
asin the Saxon, but the result of simple 
instinct, in even African women that can- 
nov fail to attract the attention. Insiances 
abound; but the followinc, being berond 
dispute, will illustrate well enough what I 
mean. The late pastor of the African 
Church in Richmond (a church with a 
membership uf five thousand), predicted 
in his pulpit that he would preach no more 
till he preached in Zion, as he would die 
that week. He was then in perfect health, 
but he was in his grave the following Sab- 
bath. The same man heard three young 
Negro men jesting about religion, and 
stepped up to them and suxid: ‘*‘ Before 
three weeks are over I shall preach one of 
you a funeral sermon.” And hedidso. I 
heard from indisputable authority numci- 
ous instances of the same kind, and the 
gift, if it bea gift, is one very common, 
both among men and women. 

I must observe that the Church decided- 
ly condemns conjuring in any form, and 
refuses membership to all who countenance 
or practice it; but, for all that, I know that 
a large majority of Negroes think it a good 
thing to worship God publicly and the 
Devil privately, nor have those working 
for the elevation of the Negro taken suffi- 
ciently into their consideration this stu- 
pendous hinderance in his upward course. 

Ricumonp, Va. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT CRIME AND 
DRUNKENNESS. 





BY W. F. SPALDING, 


SECRETARY OF MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSIONERS oY 
Prisons. 





Mvcn has been made by the friends of 
the license system of the fact that the 
arrests for drunkensess in Massachusetts 
greatly decreased after the passage of the 
license law, in 1875. Those who were op- 
posed to the license system argued that the 
decrease was not due to the chunge from 
prohibition to license, but to the hard 
times, and also quite largely to the creat 
reform movement, which led thousands of 
hard drinkers to pledge themselves to total 
abstinence. They reasoned that when the 
wages of the people were reduced their 
ability to purchase liquor was also reduced, 
and thus the hard times decreased drunken- 
pess; but the argument, evidently a strong 
one, was not supported by eny facts and 
was disposed of by calling ita mere theory. 

I have recently gathered some statistics 
which fully demonstrate the sounduess of 
the theory and enforce the argument. The 
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named cities in 1875 and 1879 are shown in 
this table: 








Cities 1875. 1879, 
Baltimore - 12,504 6,233 
cn eddctescels¥isececiave 2,689 1,612 
ee pe, Se 5,136 8,064 
eR itcinctancsecedinnse 1,557 650 
TRGGRIIR. 6. covcovccassccescsce 9.172 1,774 
Washington.............00..+. 4.428 4,015 
en 8,466 2,535 
Ciacinnati... 2,086 1,638 


These eight cities are representative places 
and are scattered through the different sec- 
tions of the country. They are the only 
large cities whose statistics for a series of 
years I could obtain, and I have no doubt 
that they fairly represent all the great cities 
of the nation in this particular. In no one 
of them has there been any material change 
in the laws regarding the sale of liquor. 
The arrests in Louisville were much smaller 
in 1879 than in the previous yeur, and the 
very great difference was probably due in 
that case to some change of police adminis. 
tration. If 1878 had been taken for Louis- 
ville, instead of 1879, the number of arrests 
would have been 1,102 aud the percentace 
of decrease would have been about the 
same as in the other cities. 

There is but onecause which can have 
affected all these cities in this way—hard 
times. People puichssed less liquor for 
the same reason that compelled them to 
purchase smaller quantities of groceries and 
dry goods. The decrease in drankenness 
in these cities, unaffected by any change in 
liquor laws, was even greater than in Mas- 
sachusetts cities, where it has been attribu- 
ted to the superiority of a license law. 

Some of those who argued that the 
decrease in drunkenness in Massachu- 
setts was due to bard times and the 
reform work predicted that there 
would be av increase when the times 
improved and the reform work abated. 
Their predictions have been verified. In 
fourteen of the nineteen Massachusetts 
cities there was av increase in the number 
of arrests for drunkenness in 1880, 1s com- 
pared with 1879. In five there wasa trifling 
decrease; but in three of these no licen:<s 
were granted, and prohibition isto be cr d- 
ited with the decrease, if it is to be attribu 
ted to law. 

It has been said that this increase in 
Massachusetts is due to the change inthe 
penalty for drunkenness, and it, doubtless, 
did have a trifling effect in some places; 
but it will be interesting to note the result 
in the cities named above, omitting Balti- 
more, from which I have no return. The 
comparative number of arrests in 1879 and 
1880 is shown below, together with those 
of several other cities : 


1879. 1880. 
Bullalo ....ccccccccsccccoceccces 1.612 2,585 
Providence. .......seeeeeeee-ee 8,064 4,230 
Louisville ........sseeeeeeeeees €59 2,160 
BrOOKIYR. ...000.cccrccccsccees 2,774 10,207 
Washington. ..........-++s++00 4,428 4.854 
Cleveland .....cccccccccccccees 2,585 8,000 
Cincinnatl.........eeeeeereeeee 1,638 1,933 
AIDED .....cccccccccccccccccces £76 1,655 
New York City........ sail *26,204 *30,036 
Jersey City.......ccccccccceeee 1,938 1,970 
Mewar ...ccccccccsccccceccess 5€5 1,119 
New Haven...........s00++++0+ 1,864 2,430 


“+ Including “ drunk and disorderly.” 

The added cities in this list are selected 
from a Jarge list, in which there was not a 
single representative city which showed a 
decrease in the arrests for drunkenness. 
The increase is about the same as it was in 
Massachusetts and was due to the same 
cause—an increase in the purchasing power 
of drinking men, owing to an increase in 
employment and in wages. 

If there were space,I should be glad to 
present another line of statistics, showing 
that not only drunkenness, but other kinds 
of crime, increased in 1880, as compared 
with 1879, in almost all the large cities. 

This experience is almost identical with 
that of Great Britain, whose criminal sta- 
tistics show that crime increases in ‘‘ good 
times” aud decreases in “ hard times.” I 
am aware that this is contrary to the popu- 
lar opinion; but I am dealing only with 
facts. 

The one fact which ought to startle us is 
that there is every reason to expect an in- 
crease of dissipation and of crime for the 
next few years. The earnings of the labor- 
ing classes are increasing,“ but there bas 
been little improvement in their tastes and 
desires, and increased earnings means an 
increased power to gratify vicious in- 
clinations. The great work of reform 
which, under the lead of Murphy, Rey- 
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nolds, and’ Osgood, swept Massachusetts 
and some other states in 1876—1878 has near- 
ly died out; and, though some were perma- 
nently saved by it, the larger portion of the 
reclaimed have returned to their cups. 

Perhaps the most discouraging fact in 
this connection is the declension of the 
total abstinence movement among the 
Catholics, as shown by recent reports. 
More was to be hoped by taxpayers from 
this than from any other temperance work, 
for the foreign population furoish a very 
large proportion of the paupers and crimi- 
nals, made such by drink, and the Catholic 
total abstinence movement, among both 
adults and children, promised to do much 
to save them from the drink curse, and thus 
reduce the number of foreign paupers and 
criminals, whose support and punishment 
involves so great an expenditure. 

Gloomy as this outlook is, it has one 
bright feature. The increase of pauperism 
aod crime which now seems inevitable will 
compel the attention of those who have here- 
tofore been indifferent. It willalso open the 
eyes of those who have been misled by the 
history of the past few years into believing 
that the ‘‘regulation” of the traffic had 
accomplished the reduction of criminal 
drunkenness in Massachusetts and could be 
looked upon asa solution of the problem 
of the best method of dealing with the 
liquor traffic. 

BosTox, Mass. 





AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP AND 
THE SCIENCE OF HOMILETICS. 


BY THE REV. E. E. THOMAS. 





Tuat Germany leads the world of thought 
in most of the great branches of human 
learning is quite universally admitted. 
There is one very important branch of 
sacred study, however, which she has 
sadly neglected. In the department of 
homiletics the labors of American schol- 
ars have never been sufficiently acknowl- 
edged, especiully since to them the palm 
justly belongs. No German work of 
permanent and international value has ever 
been written on this subject. The most en- 
tbusiastic student, in our opinion, whose 
private instructions and published works 
have dove most to create an interest iv this 
theme, for the last quarter of a century, 
was the late Prof. Palmer, of Tubingen. 
His ‘‘ Hvangelische Homiletik” is a work 
of great merit. His conceptions of the art 
of preaching, however, were thoroughly 
German, and his knowledge of church life 
outside of his native country was so nar- 
row that he hardly knew even the name of 
a single clergyman on this side of the At- 
lantic. 

Germany has never shown the least dispo- 
sition till within a few years to acknowl- 
edge the vigor of American scholarship or 
toadmit that we have ever produced any 
literature, with a few exceptions, worthy 
of special commendation. 

A marked exception to this method of 
ignoring American authorities has recently 
come to our notice, while reading in the 
revised edition of Herzog’s ‘‘ Encyclo- 
padie” the admirable article ‘‘ Homiletik,” 
by Prof. Christlieb, of Bonn. We regard 
it as the most satisfactory treatise upon 
the subject ever produced in Germany. 
While we are surprised at the omission 
of some of the most important books of 
reference, nevertheless we may there sce 
an array of the names of the chief workers 
in this line of study, from the earliest times 
to the present in Germany, Holland, 
France, England, and America. If asked 
to what nations the most prominent of 
these writers belong, shall we answer, To 
Germany? Not atall. For there no name 
rivals that of Prof. Christlieb himself. 
France can boast of Vinet and Cocquerel, 
and America of Shedd, Hoppin, Broadus, 
the Yale Lecturers, and many mcre. 

But, after all, none of these writers have 
given us satisfactory compends, which set 
forth in a systematic manner the Principles 
of homiletical science. The professors in 
our theological seminaries generally admit 
that a first-class treatment of the subject is 
still a desideratum. Many even confess that 
Vinet has never been surpassed, although 
his book isill adapted to American students. 
Skinner’s translation is exceedingly poor, 
and Brown's, though satisfactory, is scarce- 
ly known outside of Great Britain, 





Prof. Christlieb gives a very succinct 
account of the preaching in the Ancient 
and Medieval Church; but, for thorough- 
Less, it can urge no special claims, in com- 
parison with Prof. Broadus’s work on the 
‘History of Preaching.” The relation of 
the preacher to his hearers is elaborately 
worked out by Phillips Brooks. Other 
writers dwell upon special points. The 
whole field of homiletics has been trav- 
ersed in recent years by American scholars, 
and still we are apparently as destitute of 
any scientific treatment of this subject as 
in the days of Porter and Ripley. Ger- 
many, having comparatively few great 
preachers, is not as yet moved to enthu 
siasm. France has not yet been aroused 
from the slumber of former years, 
although Eugene Bersier still lives. 
In Holland no critical school like that of 
Kuenen is interesied in homiletics. Env- 
gland, for reasons almost unaccountable, 
neglects this promising fleld, and in late 
years has given up the ground to Dissent. 
ers, like Dale and Spurgeon. In America 
(now the land of good if pot of great 
preachers) there is interest and euthusiasm 
on this theme. Practical lectures of great 
value are annuually delivered in our great 
cities and institutions of learning. We 
have everything in our favor to lead the 
world in bomiletics, American scholar- 
ship is competent to produce the most sat- 
isfactory results. Shall we throw our op- 
portunities away? or, improving them, 
bring the European nations as suppliants 
to our feet? Let the new professors at 
Andover, Union, Newton, and Rochester 
give answer, or, at least, agitate the subject. 

Woonsocket, R. I. 





WOMAN’S HARDEST WORK FOR 
WOMEN. 


BY THE REV. SYLVESTER F. SCOVEL. 


‘*WomeEN had better let drinking men 
alone, and turn their attention to sinning 
women.” Such is the sentiment which, in 
one form or another, is being constantly 
repeated, sometimes more roughly, some- 
times more courteously. No philanthro- 
pist can have any sympathy with the 
attempt to prevent one good deed by point- 
ing to another undone; yet no one who 
studies public morals but must heartily 
wish for more energy and devotion in the 
confessedly most delicate, difficult, and 
disagreeable work to which a Christian 
woman can ever be called. For stimulus 
one may well look into the work of the 
‘* British, Continental, and General Federa- 
tion for the Abolition of Prostitution.” It 
is known that in many of the Continental 
countries the so-called regulation of this 
horrible vice has been undertaken in a way 
which effectually legalizes and establishes 
it, aud that the system practiced is open 
not only tothe grand moral objection, but 
is also accompanied by and productive of 
incidental evils of the most wretched char- 
acter; that it has encouraged vice among 
men by supposed immunity from conse- 


-quences and most rapidly and surely de- 


grades every woap it touches. Within 
comparatively a few years this odious sys- 
tem touched England and in an evil hour 
was domesticated; but it has always ex- 
cited the warmest indignation, though 
introduced with mucb less offensive uni- 
versality than on the Continent. That 
indignation at last found voice and organ- 
ization through the pen, the personal efforts, 
the genius, the self-denial of Mrs. Butler. 
Her influence is so gladly acknowledged 
that Mr. Wm. Fowler, M. P., who intro. 
duced the first bill for repeal of the in- 
famous Contagious Diseases Acts (in 1870), 
recently aunounced that he~-had been 
“convinced by the arguments of Mrs. 
Butler and the stutistics of M. Lecour.” 
And this woman who arose in Israel had 
the courage not only to work in England, 
but to carry the war into Africa and assail 
the Continent, whence the curse had come, 
She found efficient helpers. Touching 
Paris, the Pastor George Appia and his 
noble sister (who has since given her life to 
the work of a refuge) were at her side, and 
it was in his parlors that the first meet- 
ing was held for preliminary organization. 
Others, whose hearts had, no doubt, long 
been warm, were added from time to time. 
Experience was constantly accumulating 
its positive verdict against the supposed 








sanitary value of the miserable measures. 
Christian physicians, aud publicists, and 
officers were found who knew the truth 
and were not afraid to speak it. Conven- 
tions were held, despite the protest of the 
doubtful and hesitant. Success after suc- 
cess has been achieved, and the most dis- 
tinguished of all at this year’s grand as- 
sembly, held in London, during the last 
week of June. How the eye moistens and 
the heart quickens to think of these good, 
strong, intelligent men and women, who 
have proved so amply that nothing is too 
well entrenched for Christian courage, and 
nothing is so black as to be able to stain 
Christian purity, and no class is beyond 
Christian charity. " 

The fact of the meeting is much; the 
details are more even, as they must be only 
shadowed in this column. There were 500 
delegates present. There were representa- 
tive women from France and Germany and 
Belgium and Italy, and from America Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore and Mrs. Bruce, each of 
whom made a most favorable impression. 
Eminent men were there, including mem- 
bers of Parliament from England, physi- 
cians and public officers from the Conti- 
neut. Ican mention only M. Lavelye, so 
well known to America by his facile and 
fertile pen and his love of free institutions. 
The workingmen’s section was also well 
represented, and it has a periodical of its 
own. The eveving audiences numbered 
more than two thousand and the proceed- 
ings were accompanied with genuine and 
hearty enthusiasm. The lord mayor of 
London, so well known for his religious 
earnestness, his fidelity to principle (having 
excluded dancing from his receptions), and 
bis philanthropy, entertained the delegates 
at the Mansion House, having previously 
been connected with the work of the Feder 
ation. 

The work of the assembly was import 
ant. Papers, reports, addresses were 
packed with facts, and evidenced a deter- 
mined thoroughcess and intelligence in ail 
the movements to obtain information. The 
feeling rose to the sublime almost as the 
keenness of woman’s degradation, the par- 
tiality of society as between men and wo- 
men alike vicious, and the stern nature of 
the struggle before them were depicted. 
Encouraging progress was reported from 
Belgium, where victory had been obtained 
over corrupt administration, and the 
‘‘white slave-trade,” as it is justly desig- 
nated, somewhat, arrested; from England, 
where the project of repeal makes for- 
ward steps, though slow oves; from Paris, 
which was felicitated on the resolution of 
the Municipal Council to free the city from 
a system which is a permanent peril to her 
municipal liberties [the laws will terminate 
Jan. 7th, 1882, if the present action is not 
reversed]; from Switzerland, Italy, and 
Spain. The question is now before five 
parliaments. Agitation is established every- 
where. Physicians were heard protesting 
against the only spot upon their honorable 
profession, the giving under these laws 
‘bills of indemnity to debanchery.” From 
all points of the spiritual compass the 
winds of parental solicitude, philantrophic 
interest, devotion to liberty, pity, sense of 
justice blew toward this one center of de- 
sire—the obliteration of these unjust, un- 
wise, and useless regulations. 

But, apart from the meeting and its pres- 
ent interests,the declarations of results 
reached by study. and observation are 
significant and important. Guyot’s investi- 
gations crystallized in tables which prove: 
1. That prostitution finds its recruits among 
those not yet ofage. (Most fearfully true in 
every city of America.) 2. That, despite 
all efforts of the police, the number of in- 
scripiions is constantly diminishing. (Most 
damaging proof that vice can evade law, if 
it will.) 8. That the tolerated houses are 
hotbeds of infection. (Brushing away the 
only color of claim which could ever be 
made for such legislation) The resolu- 
tions of the Federation which appear to 
sum up the results of the preceding con- 
gresses (Geneva and Genoa) are clear and 
convincing. ; 

It would make a tiny pamphlet, but 
weighty, if the testimony of the four sec- 
tions into which the Federation is divided, 
with the wisest reference to completest 
of information and employment of talent, 
should be translated ; but it should be done. 





The series of statements is every way #i- 
mirable. The section for ‘‘ Hygiene” af- 
firms the utter failure of the system on: 
that side; the ‘‘ Moral” section is marvel- 
ously comprehensive and clear; the 
‘*Benevolent” section demonstrates the 
additional difficulties which legalization * 
puts in the way of reformation; and the 
‘‘Legislative” section presents a model 
declaration concerning the principles or 
governmental relations to vice. 

The heart-warm and eloquent address of 
Pastor Appia presents the whole case from 
the point of view which the Christian and 
tbe pastor must assume, congratulates the 
Federation on its decade of rapid devel- 
opment, signalizes the relation of this des- 
olating vice to unbelief, and rings with 
appreciation of how the “heart of a wo- 
man of faith and holy principles must 
protest, in the name of the whole 
sex, against the systematic degradation 
of women and against one of the most hid- 
eous features of our modern civilization. 
This earnest and capable man expresses the 
whole spirit of the enterprise when he re- 
pulses energetically the idea that the stato 
can have any other relations to vice than to 
say it must die. He most impressively de- 
mands that the ‘‘ absolute” character of 
the moral law shall be impressed upon men 
anew, and warningly reminds us that vice 
isno longer aristocratic (called Henri ILI, 
Louis XIV, or Marquise de Pompadour), 
but is now democratic; that it has descend- 
ed through all ranks, is universal and inter- 
national, and, therefore, must be met by 
forces equally popular and universal. 

I have dared thus to call public attention 
to this great work because: 1. The vice is 
growing in America and the lower deep of 
legalization is by no means impossible. Be 
prepared. 2. I would be glad to help, even 
to a feather’s weight, those who are doing 
the hardest work for Christ the world af- 
fords. 8. It would be most desirable anid 
useful if closer sympathy could be estab- 
lished between workers for correct moral 
legislation the world over. The journals 
of the Federation and the books of Mrs 
Butler are accessible. They should be 
read. 

Pirrssures, Pa. 





Sanitary. 
SANITARY EXHIBITS. 


SANITARY exhibits have become quite essen- 
tial to the education of the people in sanitary 
matters, as well as to the information of thore 
who do the artistic work. The Sanitary Insti 
tute of Great Britain has held four or five of 
these exhibitions, in different parts of En- 
gland, with a continuous increase of interest. 
Soon after the death of Dr. Parkes, the dis- 
tinguished professor of hygiene at the Army 
School at Wetley, the foremost physicians of 
London united in a memorial, in the fourm of 
a Parkes Museum of Hygiene. ‘he idea was 
to collect models or specimens of all the vari- 
ous devices and inventions having for the'r 
object the preservation of health. This, «f 
course, includes many artificial contrivancer, 
which have been made desirable by modei.: 
indoor arrangements. The Museum is in th: 
building of the Untversity College, London. 
until better accommodations can be provided. 
It already contains many of the most valuable 
of various appliances and gives an opportun- 
ity for ao ocular and comprehensive study 
and comparison of the various devices pro- 
posed. It is too often forgotten that almost a!! 
of this modern hygienic machinery require . 
examiuation by the thorough tests of nftura! 
philosophy and allied sciences. We have seen 
many a ventilating-pipe which is only a veut 
that might prevent syphoning, but worth lit- 
tle or nothing as securing a current of fresh 
air. Many tubes do not secure a constant up- 
ward draught. Just as the chimney some- 
times smokes and has, as we say, a down 
draught, so we fear that these sewer-tubes 
sometimes have a draught which conducis 
foul air into a room, instead of out of it. 
Hence, the value of machines and models, 
which can be examined and studied. 

Out of the Parkes Museum and the Inter 
national Medical Congress grew another ex 
hibit of very great importance. From th. 
middle of July to the middle of August ther 
was an extended sanitary international di: 
play at Kensington, London, of all the variou - 
inventions and contrivances intended for 
households and for more public sanitation. 
It brought together medical and sanitary 
experts and practical workmen in all thos> 
constructive industries which have to 
do with the relations of health and 











homes. An American needed to spend 
Gays in the various arcades in order to give 
full examination to the ingenuity displayed 
and to see the degree to which it attracts 
public attention. People have come to feel 
that life depends not more on the vital forces 
of the constitution than it does upon the 
provision made forou riddance from those 
evils which either sap human vigor or which 
thrust in the seeds of fatal disease. The vic- 
tims of typhoid fever, diphtheria, etc. are not 
only the puny, but often the most robust. 
The world has come to feel that we can Ill 
afford to harbor the enemfes of life, and that 
every device that human ingenuity can pre- 
sent is to be tested as to ite ability to ward off 
those diseases which are the direct result 
of pest-breeding or sickness-breeding com- 
pounds. The catalogue of exhibits at this 
display covers 100 pages duodecimo, and con 
tains notice of many contrivances of great 
value; yet we are glad to say that the most 
valuable have nearly all been introduced here 
and are within reach, and that many others, 
not less valuable, have been added. New 
Jersey wes the first state to hold a sanitary 
exhibit on this side of the water. Its third 
exhibit was held last month, in connection 
with the State Fair, at Waverly. Although not 
very large in extent, it furnished models and 
specimens such as would suggest improve- 
ments in nine out of ten of our households. 
The Dunn sewer and ventilating system not 
only gave an example of fine plumbing, but 
showed how possible it is to protect any bulld- 
ing from the ingress of sewer-air. The plan 
depends upon ventilators separated from the 
soil-pipes, and upon not having water-closets, 
bath-tubs, and wash-basins furnished with a 
pipeincommon., The specimens of pan, hop- 
per, and plunger-closets {llustrated the princi- 
ples upon which each operates and the natural 
objections which may be raised. In their gen- 
eral application the best forms of the hopper- 
tloset are most desirable. The taste displayed 
in the various fittings for bath-rooms shows a 
progress in oruamentation quite inviting. 
Among the devices for the purification of wa- 
ter was an endless chain, with a seriesof small 
buckets, so arranged as to carry air down to the 
water and by the agitation secure for it a more 
perfect oxygevation. Various filters were 
shown, among which the ailicate filter was 
prominent, Bischof’s spongy-iron filter has 
uot yet become common ip this country, al- 
though the spongy iron Is said to be as perfect 
a filter as animal charcoal. The specimens of 
sewer-pipe included some from Akron, QO. 
These differ much in their thickness, their 
porosity, and the roughening of their ends, so 
as to secure firm adhesion of thecement. The 
excavating apparatus of Bradley was shown in 
operation. It will empty cesspools without 
odor, and the gus escaping in the working is 
consumed by a small fire-furnace. 

Erichson’s compressed-alr engine, so well 
adapted to private houses, facilitates the car- 
rying of water into upper stories. Several 
forms of fire-escapes were exhibited, and com- 
mendedthemselves to the committee of judges. 
Bo oar aud various were the exhibits that 
we can only urge upon all to avail themselves 
of this yearly exhibit. Prof. Leeds, of Ho- 
boken, made a special exhibit of the adultcra- 
tion ef foods, which we may have occasion to 
notice hereafter. 








Biblical Research, 


LIEUTENANT CoNDER regards the plage oc- 
cupled by the ruined Christian Church at Tyre 
as the site also of the famous aucient temple 
of Melkarth, the Tyrian Sun-god, identified 
by the Greeks with Hercules. The latest ca- 
thedral, whose relics survivé to the present 
day, probably :eplaced an older basilica, con- 
taining the bones of the Early Church Father, 
Origen, and this in turn succeeded a heathen 
shringon a spot commanding a view of the 
great mountain of Sun-worship, Jebel esh- 
Sheikh. The fallen cathedral stands on the 
highest ground of the larger island, in a posi- 
tion marking as nearly as possible the center 
of the ancient city, and the ruined apses are 
directed toward this mountain. The fact that 
Christian churches were often built on the 
sites of heathen temples (as at Rome, Con- 
stantinople) is well known; and in the case 
of Tyre the same is indicated by various 
enormous shafts of granite lying inside the 
Crusading building, two of them being 
double, with diameters of three feet six 
inches and a length of twenty-six feet. Such 
monoliths are entirely unlike any work of 
the Crusaders, while the rude marble bases 
aud capitals lying about are too small to have 
been placed in connection with them. The 
shafts must have served as piers, from which 
vault-ribs sprung, presenting, however, a 
heavy inapt appearance in contrast with the 
small masoury and delicate moldings of the 
Gothic structure. The material of these 
huge shafts, as every traveler down or up the 
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Phoenician coast remembers, is a fine red 
syenite, which must have come from Upper 
Egypt ; and the Crusaders were little likely to 
obtain such stones, being in their day always 
on bad terms with the Egyptian Saracens. 
Such monolithic columns, however, are still 
found at Byblos, Jebeis, and in otber Phenician 
towns, and it would be only natural for the 
Phenicians, during their commerce and inti- 
macy with the Egyptians in early times, to 
bring these shafts from the Upper Nile to 
adorn their great temple at Tyre. The orient- 
ation of the Christian basilica probably fol- 
lowed the axis of the old shrine, which, doubt- 
less, faced the rising sun and the lofty sacred 
mount, above alluded to. 


.»»»Professor Schrader has lately made a 
suggestion, yet nothing more, respecting the 
locality of Rhoboth-ir. He defines the name 
as signifying ‘‘City of Streets,’’ or, literally, 
“ atreets of the city,” and deseribes it as one 
which, along with Nineveh, Calah, and Resen, 
went to form a portion or a quarter of Nin 
eveb entire—‘‘ the great city.” As the name 
bas been handed down to us, it possesses an 
Hebrew rather than an Assyrian type, and no 
instance of it has yet occurred, eitber on the 
monuments or in the region concerned among 
contempordneous appellations. In case the 
name is rightly interpreted, if we are to con- 
nect it in any way with some faubourg of Nin- 
eveh proper, we may take {nto consideration, 
perhaps, the ruin-crowned bill Y4remjah, 
lying in close proximity to Nineveh, Kuydnjik, 
as the site of the ancient Rehoboth-ir. How- 
ever, we are in no position, up to the present 
moment, to cite anything further to bear on 
this combination. 


..--In the interest of the German Palestine 
Exploration Society, Dr. Guthe (in person) has 
recently been conducting explorations on the 
ridge of Ophel. He is thus investigating a 
corner of Jerusalem where, next to the quarter 
of the Holy Sepulcher, we are most in need of 
information and where rich success may be 
expected to reward the explorer. He has al- 
ready found that the Ophel spur was once 
covered with buildings down almost to the 
very verge of the Pool of Siloam. While it 
may be difficult to determine the date of these 
buildings, with some exceptions, they seem to 
be not later than the time of Hadrian. Possi- 
bly the wall of Colonel Warren has been ascer- 
tained to continue in a southern direction, Dr. 
Guthe regards other portions of the remains to 
belong to some Byzantine period, and, doubt- 
less, the excavations will have to be consider- 
ably extended before final conclusions can 
be formed. 


..»-Mr. Rassam finds a complete fulfillment 
of all the inspired men of old foretold respect- 
ing the destruction of Babylon. “If any one 
wants to be convinced how literally and truth- 
fully the differeut prophecies about the utter 
destruction of Babylon have been fulfilled, he 
has only to visit that country and see with his 
own eyes the complete desolation of what was 
once upon a time called in Holy Writ ‘the 
glory of kingdoms.’ Indeed, the destruction 
of that city was so complete that one wonders 
whether the accounts given of its greatness 
and magnificence by different Greek and other 
historians were not rather exaggerated ; but 
the words of God cannot fall to the ground, 
as Isaiah predicted that ‘the beauty of the 
Chaldees’s excellency shall be as when God 
overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah,’ and again: 
‘ Babylon is fallen, is fallen, and all the graven 
images of her gods He has broken unto the 
ground,’”’ 


....I1t was the original design of the survey- 
ing party of the Palestine Exploration Fund 


| to begin operations in Eastern Palestine at the 


extreme north ; but the disturbed state of the 
country bas rendered this impracticable. . The 
plans are, therefore, changed, and it is now 
proposed to begin this survey of the country 
east of the Jordan, in the south. Having 
ridden down the whole length of the land, by 
way of the coast, the party has reached Jeru- 
salem, from which, as a base of operations, it 
will cross the river, 


...-1n writing from Jerusalem, Dr. Herman 
Guthe (who, by the way, is editor of the Zeit- 
schrift des Deutsehen Palastina-Vereins) an- 
nounces that be has the best of materialfor 
reading the Siloam-conduit inscription, and is 
able to set the rendering of Professor Sayce to 
rights in several not unimportant points. In 
the vicinity of the Pool he also found an un- 
usually large amount of fragments of glass 
and earthenware, but of comparatively late 
age. . 


..--Subseribers to the Special Edition of the 
Great Map with its Memoirs in this country 
have recently received the first three volumes 
of the Memoirs, the second and third bearing 
the titles of “ Name Lists” and “ Special Pa- 
pers.” The last turns out to be nothing more 
than a republication of certain articles or pa- 
pers from old numbers of the “‘ Quarterly State- 
ments,” several of which are worthless. 





Fine Arts. 


A VERY lively fracas has been started up 
by Mr. J. C. Robinson, of London, with his 
statements in regard to the celebrated Michael 
Angelo’s “‘ The Entombment,”’ in the Nation- 
al Gallery. Mr. Robinson declares that the 
painting is not from the brush of this great 
artist at all, but from the band of, in part, Bandi- 
nelliand in part Bigio. The claim rests large- 
ly upon the anecdote told by Vasari concern- 
ing this very picture ; but, of course, there is 
no real proof that the National Gallery’s can- 
vas and Bandinelli'’s are identical. The col- 
umps of the London Times have been filled 
with the dispute. 


...-Beveral new paintings, of more or less 
importance, are exhibited at some of our gal- 
leries this week, besides those noted in our 
last issue. At Schaus’s is ‘‘ The Shepherd,”’ by 
Millet—an old swain, with bis flock, a nude 
etudy, by Henner ; and a superb sea-piece, by 
Marigny. A new Carl Becter can be seen at 
Reichard’s. At Avery’s hangs Piot’s late work, 
“ The Flower-Seller,”’ and a picture by Miss 
E. W. Conant (who is still studying in France), 
‘The Forgotten Toast,” an admirably painted 
scene in an English manor-house, with a fam- 
ay and guests, in quaint costumes, at table. 





--»-In the receut Philadelphia competition 
for the projected equestrian statue of General 
Meade the prizes have now been awarded as 
follows: first prize, $1,000, to Alexander M. 
Calder ; second prize, $600, to James A. Bailly; 
and third prize, $400,to Arthur A. Lansing. 
The newspapers in the city, however, express 
dissatisfaction with the character of the work 
submitted and the 7imes declares that hardly 
any of the models presented are above ‘the 
dullest commonplace.”’ 


....-Rumor comes from Venice that Signor 
Baccelli, the minister of instruction, bad given 
orders that the pictures lying rolled up and 
uncared for in the Ducal Palace and the Acad- 
emy of Belle Arti should be brought to light, 
and that there have been discovered among 
them Carpaccios, Tintorettos, Giorgiones, 
Giovanni Bellinis, Palma Giovanes, Vivarinis, 
many of them in excellent preservation and 
quite unknown to fame. 


...-For the exhibition of the Philadelphia 
Society of Artists R. Bruce Crane has nearly 
completed a large landscape at Springfield, 
New Jersey, with an old mill-race, in which are 
reflected willows atd sycamores. Tothe same 
exhibition Mr. Stanley Middleton sends a life- 
size three-quarter-length painting of a young 
colored girl peeling arrowroot, and a lady 
seated under the trees, both Bermuda studies- 


....A most interesting and valuable contri- 
bution to the Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
just been secured through Gen. Di Cesnola— 
viz., the collection of antique gems made by 
the Rev. C. W. King, M. A., of Cambridge, 
England. The greater portion of this collec- 
tion follows in chronologic order those al- 
ready in the Museum and is, hence, of espe- 
cial importance and value to it. 


....At the Mechanics’ Fair in Boston it is 
noticeable how numerously the studios of New 
York are represented: Elihu Vedder, Walter 
Satterlee, M. F. H. DeHaas, George Inness, 
E. H. Blashfield (‘* The Bringing of Relief to a 
Roman City Besieged’’), F. A. Bridgeman 
(“The Bey of Constantine Receiving Guests 
from Syria’), J. W. Casilear, and George 
Maynard. 


...- Another forthcoming sale of paintings, 
sculptures, bric-d-brac, etc. is that of the greet 
Fales Collection, beginning on Nov. 9th. The 
Collection has been on exhibition at the Kirby 
Art Rooms during the past week and will re- 
main open to the public until the date of sale. 


...-A striking canvas in the Philadelphia 
Exhibition of the Society of Artists is Mr. A. 
F. Bunner’s picture of the Tower of St. 
Barnabas, Venice, and the canal which it over- 
jooks. Mr. Bunner has been turniug bis at- 
tention chiefly to Venetian studies lately. 


...-A fine view of the rocks iv Portland 
Harbor, with the surf dashing over them, is 
nearly completed by A. T. Bricher ; also ascere 
on the River Merrimac, at Newburyport, Mass, 


.... With the rest of the arrivais from Sum- 
mer sketchings and strollings, are back in town 
Mr. Samuel Colman, Mr. A. H. Wyant, Mr. 
William Hart, and Mr. H. A. Ferguson. 


..+- Walter Blackman, recently arrived from 
Paris and his studies there, expects soon to 
place on exbibition a large number of bis 
works. 

...-At the Ladies’ Art Association evening 
classes are to be opened for the instruction of 
those who are not able to attend during the 
day. 


....A series of studies of Point Judith 
Beach and other views has been employiag 
Mr. W. Whittredge during the season. 
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Personalities, 


Tue late Dr. Holland’s career as superin. 
tendent of the public schools at Vicksburg, 
Miss., is thus spoken of by the Nashville 
(Tenn.) American : : 

* Buch was his success in this enterprise, in 
which he had no experience, that before a year 
bad expired every private school in the city 
(excepting one which was ae pu 
from out of town) was destroyed. e ehil- 





dren of a whole city came into a le build- 
ing, under his superintendence. e public 
schools were universally regarded as great 


success. He has often expressed wonder that 
his system of administration in so hot-headed 
& community never resulted fn any violence to 
himeelf. It was literally a fight for supremacy. 
Corporeal punishment was practiced without 
let or hindrance, and be has often said that he 
presumed he had whipped more rebels than any 
other man in America. It was simply a question 
whether be should stay in school or be put out, 
and he r ined—r ined until domestic 
considerations made it almost imperative that 
he should resign and return to Massachusetts, 
which he did, after a year and a quarter of 
service.” 


«++. When King Alfonso received the Garter 
from the hands of the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton the scene recalled medieval days. The 
King bimself wore the ancient court costume 
and mucb resembled the portraits of his Bour- 
bon ancestors. Around him, in magnificent 
costumes, stood the grandees and their wives, 
and on the left were the three Infantas—Dona 
Isabella, in a dark blue brocade, with splendid 
sapphires and diamonds; Dona Paz and Dons 
Eulalia, in pale blue velours frappe and pearls. 
Queen Christina wore a beautiful train, cov- 
ered with lace, and had a diadem of pearls 
and brilliants. 


....-Paul H. Hayne, the Southern poet, whose 
verses have frequently appeared in THE InpE- 
PENDENT, lives in a picturesque spot a few miles 
from Augusta, Ga. His sitting-room is pa- 
pered witb pictures from the illustrated journ- 
als. He is of medium hight and round-bodied, 
with an olive complexion, and dark brown 
eyes under a projecting brow. He is 51 years 
old. Longfellow and Whittier are his favorite 
American poets, although he thinks that 
Holmes has the greatest genius. The North 
bought more of Mr. Hayne’s books than the 
South did. 


.«-Mr. Whittier’s days at home in Ames- 
bury, Mass., are devoted to his books, with 
the exception of one bour in the forenoon and 
one hour in the afternoon. During these in- 
tervals he is always to be found at the post- 
office or reading the Boston papers in a book- 
store, the townspeople watching with real 
reverence the tall, slender, white-haired poet. 
He occupies two furnished rooms in a pleasant 
home on Friend Street, Amesbury, and his life 
therein is that of a student—simple and hard- 
working. 


....The present Khedive of Egypt, Moham- 
med Tewfik, is but twenty-nine years of age, 
though appearing much older. He has regular 
features and is far from ill-looking. His bear- 
ing is dignified, but be is shy, especially with 
strangers. He isintelligent and well educated 
and a keen observer. He is simple in all bis 
tastes, hates all parade; loves his home, and is 
an excellent husband and father. 





ese»Mre, Campbell, the wife of Alexander 
Campbell, founder of the Christian Church, of 
which President Garfield was a member, isa 
striking-looking woman of eighty years. Her 
hair is as black, her eyes as bright as in her 
youth, and her mental activity is remarkable. 
She reads and writes often until past midnight 
and is now engaged upon a volume of remin- 
iscences of her husband. 


.... The Marquis of Lorne is understood to 
declare that his wife, instead of disliking Can- 
ada, is delighted with that region. He is 
going immediately to England, and the Prin- 
cess has, therefore, changed her plans, and 
will not return to her vice-regal dominion 
until January, when she will come with her 
busband. 


....Mr. E, A. Freeman, the historian, says 
that the only word he has heard since coming 
to New England which was at all unintelligible 
to him is the word “‘rare,’’ as applied to meat 
not sufficiently cooked. On speaking of it, a 
Bostonian convinced him that it had the excel- 
lent authority of Dryden. 


...-8ir Edward Thornton, British ambassa. 
dor to Russia, has reached St. Petersburg and 
established himself in a court end of the city. 
lt is said that he does not like the mission, 
and only accepted it at the earnest solicitation 
of his government. 


...- Notwithstanding the fact that land is at 
present a most unprofitable investment in En- 
gland, Queen Victoria bas just purchased sev- 
eral large farms in Wiltshire. 


...-General Judson Kilpatrick, of New 
Jersey, at present United States minister to 
Chili, is reported to be lying at the point of 
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* 
Music. 

Tne program for the Symphony Society’s 
first concerts, this afternoon and on Saturday 
evening, includes Beethoven’s “ Coriolan”’ 
aud Brabm’s new ‘‘Academic”’ overtures 
and has for its piece de resistance Berlioz’s 
“* Symphonie Fantastique.” Signor Campanint 
appears as the soloist. Concerning Berlioz’s 
remarkable work a few words may be oppor- 
tune. Like the ** Damnation de Faust,’’ com- 
posed and elaborated during & period of 
several years, it was produced complete at 
Paris, Dec. 9th, 1882, It consists of five move- 
ments, portraying the meeting of a young 
artist with his long ideal love; his reveries, 
under various conditions. of happiness with 
her: the morbid and terrible visions of which 
she becomes the central figure when, in 
despair at her coldness, he poisons himself— 
pot enough to kill, but only to dream. 
The five movements are entitled: 1, Rev- 
erles—Passions; 2, At the Ball; 3, Scene 
in the Field, 4, March to the Scaffold; 
5, The Vision of the Walpurgis Night. 
Each of these five movements, widely diverse 
in character and treatment, and the whole 
** Symphonie Fantastique,” forming ‘‘ Part A” 
of the ‘Episode in the Life of an Artist, to 
which another symphony, “ Lelio,” forms the 
complement. Both worke are, of course, the 
purest ‘*program music.” Of the ‘ Funtas- 
tique’’ Berlioz continually speaks in his letters 
audautobiography. To its enthusiastic recep- 
tions wherever heard, the tumults of excite- 
ment attending its performance, we find con- 
stant references. It was after hearing this 
work that Paganini rushed up to its composer 
to express his boundless admiration, and was 
unable to utter a word, from emotion. It was 
at another performance of it that many of the 
orchestra were discovered to be weeping in 
their excitement and that the first horn-player, 
after a cruel wound to his finger, was still 
playing on, rapt, with the blood dripping from 
his band and tears streaming in his eyes. At 


a Jater concert, where the work was given, 
occurred the famous outburst of enthusiasm, 
when orchestra and audience storted to their 
feet ard gave the composer an electrical ova- 
tion, that fairly frightened him. A _ perform- 
ance of the Symphony in this city is, hence, 
an event of decided interest. In fact, the slow 
but constant progress of Ber'ioz’s proper rec- 
ognition ‘among compoeers recalls again 
Rchumann’s enthusiastic prophecy, fifty years 
ago. that the day would come when the author 
of the “Symphonie Fantastique’? would be 
ranked by the world as on a level with 
Beethoven himeelf. 





.... We feel like again reminding our read- 
ers of the importance of careful hear- 
ing and attention to chamber music, as an 
essentia) to thorough musical knowledge. 
There is still no branch of the art more apt to 
be neglected in this country, and, consequent- 
ly, none whichis more slowly and patiently 
establishing its position. Into the trios, the 
quartetts, and quintetts of the great masters 
many of their best and noblest ideas were 
wrought. They will repay, nay, they demand 
no less close study than many a work of greater 
dimensions. Indeed, there is quite too much 
of the idea amongst our amateurs that chamber 
musi¢ is artistically, as well as numerically, 
diminutive. The greatness, the strength, the 
marvelous union of the purest musical sci- 
ence under comparatively narrow limits of de- 
velopment—this, outside of the exquisite 
beauties abounding in the choicest of such 
works—to these how many ears and eyes have 
yet to be opeved. Moreover, those who attend 
our large symphonic concerts will do well to 
recollect that in no way can they acquire a 
broad, true insight into the progressive devel- 
opment of the venius of the greatest sympho- 
nie composers unless thev turn some attention 
to their works of this class. Verbwm sap. 


.. A decided improvement in all the artists 
of last year at the Academy is noticeable this 
season. Of Mile. Ferni we shall have some- 
thing to say at another time. Mme. Ma- 
terna receives 20,000 gold florins for her ap- 
pearances in this country.-———Mise Florence 
Copleston’s three piano recitals are announced 
for the afternoons of Nov. 10th, Nov. 17th, and 
Nov. 24th, at 2:30. Elaborate programs will 
be interpreted by Miss Copleston, and Miss 
Hattie Schell, Mr. Richard Arriold, and Miss 
Emily Winant will successively lend assist- 
ance. The New York Quintette Club ad- 
vertise six matinée concerts of chamber music, 
beginning in November. Mr. George Wer- 
renrath’s vocal recitals in Brooklyn occur on 
the afternoons of Nov. 10th, Nov. 17th, and 


Dec. Ist. Musical matters in Europeye 
stagnated at present. nd 














..-. The prospectus of the Cincinnati Musical 
Festival for 1881 announces as follows: first 
evening, May 16th, Mozart’s “ Requiem,” 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, and the “ Det- 
tingen ‘te Deum.” The second evening will 
be devoted to Bach’s “‘Maithius Passion: 
The third nigbt has Schubert’s great Sympbony 
in C,and Schumann’s “ Faust” (selections). 
On the fourth night the unknown “ Prize 
Composition ” will be produted ; and on the 
last night the program embraces Wagner's 
“Ein Faust Overture” and ‘Scenes from 
Berlioz’s Les Troyens,” the latter from MS, 
score, the work being yet unpublished. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Science. 


One of the most remarkable and import- 
portant recent experimental investigations is 
that of Professor Bjerknes, of Christiana, 
upon the effect of the vibrations cf bodies 
immersed in water in producing apparent at- 
tractions and repulsions. The apparatus and 
experiments are exhibited at the Paris Elec- 
trical Exhibition, where they bave excited 
great interest, as going far to substantiate 
Faraday’s and Maxwell’s ideas on the natnre 
of electrical and magnetic actions. The effect 
of the vibrations of a tuning-fork in air has 
been known fora long time. Light bodies of 
some bulk, held near the prongs, are attract- 
ed. The theory of this experiment has been 
frequently worked out and is well under- 
stood, the explanation being that the air in 
the neighborhood of a vibrating body is sens- 
ibly rarefied. In water, which is much 
denser and practically incompressfble, the ef- 
fects ought to be still more marked; but the 
experiment is troub] , on tof the 
difficulty of sustaining powerful vibrations 
under water. Professor Bjerknes has over- 
come the difficulty by connecting small cylin- 
ders or drums, about the size of an old-fash- 
ioned snuff-box, to rapidly-beating pumps, the 
drums having heads of parchment or India- 
rubber. <A pair of these drums are con- 
nected to the pump, either so as both 
to receive pulses of compressed air at 
the same moment or else so that they 
receive the pulses alternately. Now, when 
two of these drums are placed near each other, 
under water, then, if the pulses correspond, 
attraction takes place ; if they alternate, there 
is repulsion. It is impossible here to describe 
all the experiments; but it may be said that 
by substituting for the pulseteng drums oscil- 
lating spheres, atteched in various ways to 
supporting arms, it is possible to imitate very 
accurately all the mutual reactions of elec- 
trifled bodies, magnetic poles, and electric 
currents. The experiments amount almost to 
a demonstation that all electrical and related 
phenomena might be explained by the re- 
actions between vibrating molecules and the 
luminiferous ethers; and, of course, they add 
much to the probability that this is really the 
trne theory of the subject. It may be added 
that Professor Bjerknes not only exhibits the 
experiments, but he presents with them a 
carefully worked out and satisfactory math- 
ematica] investigation of the whole matter. 








....Dr. George M. Sternberg, of the Yellow 
Fever Commission, has published a preliminary 
report of bis investigations, which are of very 


great interest. His part of the work has been- 


to endeavor to find atmospheric germs, if any 
exist, which might possibly induce the disease, 
and, should any be found suggesting this porsi- 
bility, to trace it step by step in its progress. 
That yellow fever may be caused by some such 
germ is rendered probable by analogy. In 
splenic fever Baci/lus anthracis has been 
found to be the cause. Pig-typhoid is pro- 
duced, beyond dispute, by another Bacillus, 
Bacillus malaria is believed to be indentified 
with malarial fever, though this has not been 
proved conclusively; Spirilinm Obermeieri: with 
relapsing fever; but so far nothing whatever 
can be found ina yellow-fever atmosphere by 
the highest known magnifying power that can 
be considered deleterious in connection with 
yellow fever. It is, however, clear to Dr. Stern- 
berg that there must be something, because 
this something can undoubtedly infect clothing 
and can be carried {In goods to iong distances. 
He believes the only reason they cannot be 
seen is becanse the particles, whether germs or 
organisms, are toosmall for our highest-power 
microscopes. That there are such invisible 
bodies he believes proved by the experiments 
made during the few past yeare in connection 
with spontaneous generation. That minute 
organisms have appeared in liquids which 
were microscopically believed to be clear of all 
life he regards as undoubted, and we have 
to believe either in spontaneous generation 
or the existence of invisible germs of life. As 
spontaneous generation cannot be assumed 
from any of these experiments and invisibility 
be regarded as the most natural hypothesis, 
Dr. Sternberg believes there may be invisible 
germs or organisms in connection with the 
yellow fever, notwithstanding the failure of 
true science so farto prove the truth of the 
hypothesis. Although the paper is negative 
in its character, its care to avoid all assertions 
not absolutely proved, renders it a model con- 
tribution to scientific literature. 


...-According +o Professor Ordway, the 
number of metals now known is seventy- 
seven. Within five years fourteen new ones 
were recognized ; but none of them “‘ havesuch 
novelty of character as to require the remold- 
ing of chemical band-books.”” The names of 
many of them simply serve “tg burden our 
memories with symbols of things remote from 
daily life.”’ 





zee, 


Novuearr but nice: $1,000,000. 


....Lypch’s sure cure for horse thieves. A 
dose, one drop. 


....The telephone has developed an entirely 
new school of hello-cution. 


...-If Bell's balance can locate the lead in 
a cheap pencil, it may be of some use, after all. 


...-A_ satirical innkeeper advertises his 
house as “the only second-class hotel in the 
world.”’ 


..--Mr. Pinchback thinks the colored man 
should be represented in the Cabinet. Mr. 
Pinchback forgets. Haven’t we a tawny gen- 
eral? 


...-A Canadian paper says that Canadian 
girls make better wives than any to be found 
on this side of the border. Let ’em come over, 
then, and get huebands worthy of them. 


...“*Mr. Smith, Father would like to bor- 
row your paper. He only wants to rend it.’ 
“Well, go back and tell your father to send 
me his supper. Tell him I only want to eat 
“.” 


..."*Mr. Engineer, fs your boiler safe?” 
“ Yes, ma’am.”” ‘Are you sure?” ‘Yes, 
ma’am. We never had a botler explode under 
six weeke’ use, and this ere one hasn’t been 
in but little over a month.”’ 


.... There was a musician Wikhelmj 
Who tried an old fiddle to sellm, 
When I asked him the way 
To make the thing play, 
The fellow would really not tellmj. 


....There is a man in California who has a 
snake in his stomach, and is obliged to drink 
large quantities of whiskey to keep the reptile 
stupefied, as it causes him great pain wher it 
is lively. He is the envy of ali his neighbors. 


...- Translated from the Sonntagsblatt.— 
Farmeress: “Thou, Sepp, the flesh of our 
slaughtered sow, cannot good be. It has 
trichine. We shall it not eat.” Farmer: 
“Knowest what we do? We send to the 
preacher and schoolmaster some. If it to 
them nothing does, may we also eat.’’ 


.... DOMESTIC BLIss.—‘' I never tire of read- 
ing ‘ Paradise Lost,’ said Miss Posigush, her 
eyes beaming with a dreary lansuor. ‘ Don’t 
you adn.ire it, Mr. Crab?’ ‘‘No, 1 don’t.’’ 
replied Crab, crisply. ‘‘I used to read it, 
before I was married; but now I know what 
‘Paradise Lost’ is without reading it.” No 
wonder Mrs. Crab says Crab is a brute. 


..-“*You can’t add different things to- 
gether,” said an Austin school-teacher. “If 
you add a sheep and a cow together, it docs 
not make two sheep or two cows.” A little 
boy, the son of a Texus milkman, held up his 
band and said: “That may do with sheep and 
cows, but if you add a quartof water it makes 
two quarts of milk. I’ve seen it tried.” 


.... A Generous Trivmpn.—** What's wrong 
between you and Smythe, that you don’t 
speak 2” * Haw! fact is, we were both wivals 
for the hand of the same young lady, a cele- 
bwated beauty, you know! and, well, I don’t 
want to bwag, but I got the best of it. Poor 
Smythe!” ‘“ My dear fellow, a thousand con- 
gratulations!’’ ‘‘Thanks awf’ly. We both 
proposed last week, you know, and she accept- 
ed—a—him !”’ 


....We have received some verses entitled 
**Roll On, Thou Moon’”’; but we can’t print 
‘em. Itis not necessary. It is the business of 
the moon to roll on, and it bas been rolling on 
for untold centuries, and it is safe to say 
that it will continue business at the old stand, 
without any poetical urging. A poem called 
“top Rolling, Thou Resplendent Orb” would 
possess some novelty and might escape the 
waste-basket. 


...-A certain Galvestonian was not expected 
to live. He had agneighbor with whom he had 
been on bad terms for many years, and after 
whose condition he made inquiry of a mutual 
friend, when he heard of the illness. “I’m 
glad to see you feel a kindly interest in him ; 
but 1 am afraid he is sinking fast,” responded 
the mutual friend. ‘He is, is he? Well, I 
am not surprised. I always thought that was 
about the direction he would go when be died.” 


....A young gentleman who is very partic- 
ular about the getting up of his linen wrote a 
note to his laundress, and at the same time 
sent one to the object of bis affections. Un- 
fortunately, he put the wrong address ou the 
envelopes and posted them. The woman was 
puzzled, but not in the least offended; but 
when the young lady read “If you rumple up 
my shirt-bosoms and drag the button off the 
collar any more, as you did last time, I shall 
have to go somewhere else,” she cried all the 
evening and declared she would never speak 
to him again, 
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BAPTIST. 


BALDWIN, H. D., ord. at Flushing, Mich. 

BOELTER, Aveust, ord. at Indianapolis, Ind. 

CARMAN, LN. closes bis labors at Cham- 
paign, Ml. 

DAVIS, 1. F., Kirkwood, Mo., accepts call to 
Danville, Il. 

HANLON, C. L., accepts call to Harmony, O. 

LAWSON; A. G., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to 
First ch., West Philadelphia, Penn. 

SCHOFIELD, E. L., South St. Louis, Mo., 
resigns. 

SCOTT, J. W., Paris, accepts call to Rieh- 
mond, O. 

SMITH, C. E., First ch., Syracuse, N. Y., 
resigus. 

STONE, E. A., Urbana, accepts call to Galion, 
Oo. 

TAYLOR, E. G., D. D., Providemce, R. L, 
called to Mt. Morris, N. Y. 

WARD,.P. J., accepts call to Auburn, Ind. 

WILKINSON, A. L., Le Roy, N. ¥., accepts 
call to Springfield, O. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ANDREWS, C. E., ord. at Newcastle, Me. 
CHANDLER, Joseps, Glencoe, Minn., resigns. 
CLARK, D. O., Stoughton, Mass., resigns. 


_COGSWELL, J. 8., West Auburn, Me., called 


to Windham, N. H. 

CUSHING, Curistopner, D. D., Cambridge, 
Mass., died October 23d. 

CUTTING, Cuar.zs, Ledyard, accepts call to 
Montville, Conn. 

DARLING, Taomas, ord. at Wentworth, N. H. 

DEAN, A.N., ord. as evangelist at Alma, Neb. 

EVANS, R. T., Remsen, N. Y., removes to 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

FITCH, Cnaries N., West Cornwall, Conn., 
accepts call to Norwalk, O. 

GRIFFIN, Henry L., New Britain, Conn., 
called to Bangor, Me. 

HALL, J. M., sent out to Mendi Mission, 
Africa, by A. M. A. 

HASKINS, R. W., Baldwinville, called to Ab- 
ington, Mass. 

HUBBELL, W. 8., East Somerville, Mass., 
called to North Presbyterian Church, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

LYON, J. M., Goodrich, Mich., resigns. 

MOREHOUSE, D. A., inst. in Foxcroft, Me. 

OBFAR, Ws. F., inst. in Winthrop, Me. 

RICE, Gruman, ord. at Sumner, Me. 

TERRETT, W. RK, Dalton, Mas., accepts call 
4 cons Presbyterian Church, Saratoga, 


— A. M., Mattoon, called to Tremont 

ll. 

TROWBRIDGE, Jozn P., Standish, Me., re- 
signs. 


PRESBYTERIAR. 
BELVILLE, R. 8., inst. in Princeville, Ill. 


BURKHARDT, Jouy, ord. as evangelist at Bt. 
Edwardes, Neb. 


CONN, Samue., D. D., invited to settle over 
First ch., Minneapolis, Minn., whereof he 
has been the supply. 


FREELAND, D. N., Monroe, accepts call to 
Pelham Manor, N. Y. 

GREEN, Axnisan, Highland Falls, N. Y., died 
suddenly, in New York, last week. 

HARNED, Asupet GREEN, died recently, ia 
West Philadelphia, Penn. 

MATTESON, Cuar_es G., or.1. and inst. No- 
vember Ist, in First ch., West Troy, N. Y. 

NOBLE, Mason, D. D., Washington, D. C., 
died Oct. 24th. 

ROBB, F. F., inst. in Roonville, N. Y. 

PATTERSON, J. G., London, accepts call to 
Urbana, O. 

STEVENSON. WiiuiAM, Manhasset, called te 
Rutgers Ch., New York City, N. Y. 

STEWART, T. Carvin, inst. iu Brazil, Ind. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
AVERILL, Martin B., Manitowoc, Wis., 
accepts call to Naperville, Til. 
BAKER, A. G., Centerville, Penn., reeigns. 
BARKER, Tuomas B., sccepts call to Carbon- 
dale, Penn. 
BLEECKER, P. M., ord. priest in Ogden, 
Utah. 


CRAVEN, James C., accepts call to Ch, of 
the Epiphany, Providence, R. L 


DAVIS, Cuax.es G., ord. deacon in Ogden, 
Utah. 


FLACK, D., takes charge at Brushton, N.Y. 


HARRISON, W. N., Moreton, becomes ase’t 
of St. Mathias, Philadelphia, Penn. 
McDOWELL, H., becomes ass’t of 8t. Mark’s, 
Orange, N. J 
—_ J. Sanpers, called to Wilmington, 
el. 


ROBERTS, W. H., accepts call to Bellows 
Falls, Vt. 


SANFORD, Davin L., ord. priest in Thomp 
sonville, Coun. 


TOLL, M. E., becomes rector in Waukegan, 
Il. 


REFORMED. 


BENTLEY, E. W., Ellenville, N. Y., resigns. 
KNOX, W. W., called to Bayonne, N. J. 


ROGERS, Euenezer P., D.D., New York City, 
died recently, aged 68. 


STAREQOUSE, R. W., inst. in Stone Arsbia, 
N. 





TERRY, Ropenick, inst, in South ¢b., New 
York City. 
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School and College. 


Prestpent Seeire, of Amherst College, has 
proposed a new scheme for the government of 
the students, which is supplementary to that 
fo successful use during the past year. His 
proposition is that, instead of the faculty pass- 
fug judgment on cases of discipline, as is now 
the custom, the matter be left to a great extent 
in the hands of the students themselves, who 
are to elect a representative board of ten wen, 
four being from the senior, three from the ju- 
nior, two from the sophomore, and one from 
the freshman classes, with a member of the 
faculty as presiding officer. The duties of the 
board are to receive evidence in case a student 
has disobeyed the laws of the college, weigh it 
carefully, and render a decision which, of 
course, is Hable to be overruled by the faculty, 
but will stand as the jadgment of the students 
themselves. Thus it is hoped to perfect a 
scheme for self-government. The College is 
considering this proposition, and at present 
some of the classes favor it, while others are 
opposed to It. 





«++» The Case School of Applied Science, in 
Cleveland, has uow fourteen pupils. The 
laboratory, which has been fitted at a cost of 
$12,000, has just been opened. The material 
was purchased in Germany. Candidates for 
admission must be at least sixteen years old 
and must pass an examination in English, 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. The course 
of study for the first year includes mathemat- 
ies, chemistry, French, and German. The 
course in physics, which does not begin until 
the second year, is under the charge of Pro- 
fessor A. A. Michelson, of the United States 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, who {fs now in 
Europe, buying apparatus for his department. 


....Committees have been appointed in 
Pittsburgh to establish, in connection with the 
Western University of Pennsylvania, a college 
of law and political setence, iu memory of 
President Garfleld. They will immediately 
begin to collect funds forthe purpose. The 
sum of $1,500 is to be applied to the mainte- 
nance of an oratorical foundation, which shall 
provide each year,on the birthday of Gar- 
field, an oration from some eminent American. 
[t is proposed that the Pittsburgh College of 
Physicians be connected with the Western 
University as its medical department, thus 
making Pittsburgh a second center for med- 
fea) instruction in Pennsylvania 


-»»-Russia and France are just now moa 
active in establishing manual training schools. 
In the Russian technical schools pupils pay 
about $15 a year, taking ordinary school in- 
struction for four and a balf hours a day and 
working for five hours. Austria has eighty 
Industrial schools, which give instruction to 
about 4,000 pupils. In the French schools 
articles are manufactured for sale. 


...- Swarthmore College, near Philadelphia, 
which was recently destroyed by tire, is to be 
rebuilt as soon as the settlement with the 
insurance companies is effected. The con- 
tributions to the building fund amount to 
$43,500, and the sum required {s estimated at 
$100,000. 


....-The freshman classes at the different 
colleges are: 250 at Harvard (the largest class 
ever entered at this institution), 97 at Am- 
herst, 85 at Williams, 255 at Yale, 70 at Brown, 
33 at Tufts, 45 academics and 18 sctentifics at 
Dartmouth, and a first class of 86 at Smith’s 
College. 


---“*I carried away from Rugby,” said 
Thomas Hughes, ‘dreadfully bad scholar- 
ship, but two invaluable possessions. First, 
a etiopg religious faith in and loyalty to 
Christ, and, secondly, open-minudedness.” 


.--»Findlay, Ohio, has been conditionally 
selected as the site of the college to be organ- 
ized under the control of the general elder, 
ship of the Church of God in North America- 
better known as the Winebrennarian. 


....The first prize in mathematics at the 
University of Heidelberg, Germany, was 
taken this year by an American, Mr. George 
D. Olds, of Albany, who gradnated in 1878 
from the University of Rochester. 


.-»-The number in the Freshman class at 
Ruigersis not reduced by the intertm inthe 
presidency, The salary of the presidency is 
$3,000and a resideuce. No professor of didactic 
theology has yet been appointed. 


....-Kansas has a school fund valued at 
about $11,815,000 and the legislature contem- 
plates passing a law for loaning the school 
fund ou real estate within the state, 


..+- The first national college for the educa- 
tion of women in France has been opened by 
M. Fervy in person, at Montpelier 


-++.The Gorman Theological Seminary (Pres- 
byterian) at Bloumfeld, N, J., bas sent out 
more than 30 graduates. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Literature. 


The prompt mention in our lst of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent te their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The imierests of 
our readers will guide us tn the scleotton of works 
for further notice. 


MR. EIDLITZ ON ART AND ARCHI- 
TECTURE.* 








Ir any American may expect to be heard 
on the subjects we name above, certainly 
Mr, Eidlitz may—at all events, in the city 
which contains so many monuments of his 
genius and where he has been long known 
as the president of the Architects’ Associa- 
tion. To say nothing of the new taber- 
nacle of the Jewish Synagogue, on Fifth 
Avenue, nor of several fine commercial 
structures erected by him in other parts of 
the city, the builder of the front and tow- 
ers of St. George's, on Stuyvesant Square, 
and the designer of the tower of Trinity 
has substantial claims. to be remembered. 
Though he has been distinguished through 
his career for the love of honest and thorough 
mechanic construction and has done what 
he could to promote it, the art impulse has 
never ceased to be strong in him and has 
thrown the air of genius over bis character- 
istic work. It was this, we suppose, which 
led him so near the limits of enthusiasm as 
a colorist and made him an ardent disciple 
of Jones, as well as an admiring student of 
his ‘*Grammar of Color.” The revolution 
as to color in house decoration in this coun- 
try, if not initiated by him, found him 
among its earliest promoters. The present 
volume to some extent expounds and de- 
fends his views on the subject. The pic- 
turesque German style, known as Holtzbau- 
erie, of mixed timber aad stone or brick, 
was employed by him in this country as 
much as twenty years ago; while in the 
Congregational church at Stratford, Con- 
necticut, we have from him a superb ex- 
ample of an attempt to create a style for 
wood edifices which should correspond 
throughout to the nature of the material 
used. 

The present volume Indicates, both in title 
and in general treatment of the subject, the 
personal tendencies of the author. It is 
no* # treatise on architecture; much less 
is it au architect’s manual. Of the general 
principles of construction and the technical 
part of the art it has comparatively little to 
say. Indeed, Mr. Eidlitz avowe the opin- 
ion that the art of mechanical construction 
requires little illumination in this country. 
But all art has a deep root and requires for its 
development a culture not easily nor quick- 
ly reached, and one which it is the highest 
mission of men like Mr. Eidlitz to promote. 
In this work he not only deals with those 
rules and principles which are proper to 
the art of architecture, but he finds himself 
under the necessity of attempting a much 
mote difficult work in correcting the mental 
attitudes of his readers toward the subject 
and of reforming their wsthetical nature. 

The unity of truth is such that, however 
diverse the departments of, life may be in 
which those who love it undertake to work 
for it, they will find themselves drawn to- 
gether not only by common sympathies, 
but by striking resemblances in their expe- 
riences and in the obstacles they have to 
clear away. Hence, it results that Mr. 
Eidlitz finds himself confronted with a 
kind of total depravity in man, which rushes 
in on the field of art with all kinds of per- 
versities and which has to be fought off 
by the simple ethics of honesty, purity, 
truth, faithfulness; or, jn other words, by 
the same principles which other reformers 
find to be the foundation of the good work 
they hope to establish. 

The present volume is written very 
much from the standpoint of the radicul re- 
former, and it is interesting to observe how 
much (in a profound treatment of the sub- 
ject) good ethics have to do with esthetics, 
and how similar the principles are on 
which architecture rests to those which 
underlie human character. Mr. Ruskin 
gave this resemblance a striking develop- 
ment in the ‘‘ Seven Lamps of Architect- 
ure.” Mr. Eidlitz unconsciously does the 
same, and with much of the zeal of a 
preacher of righteousness. He pours out 


* Tas NATURE AND FUNCTION OF ART, MORE ESPECIAL- 
LY OF ARCHITECTURE. By LEorotp Exrpuirz, Archi- 
tect. New York: A.C. Armstrong &Son. 1881. 8vo, 
Dp., xxii 498. 





his discontent and his creed together. He 
complains of the priest and the prophet, as 
well as the people, and, in common with 
all earnest spirits who have a large work on 
hand, is carried into a kind of entagon- 
ism to the world, whose ways are so 
hard to mend. When Mr. William 
Hunt’s sayings and views of art were 
collected and printed by one of his pupils, 
it was remarked that their study would be 
an admirable preparation for preaching. 
We do not propose to carry our interest in 
the pulpit to such lengths as to fancy that 
it standsin human life as a kind of central 
Rome, to which all occupations and all 
roads and ways of employment lead up. 
We confess to having some doubts as to the 
solidity of the opinion imputed to Mr. Ex- 
Secretary Boutwell, that employment in 
the United States Treasury was an excel- 
lent preparation for the ministry. But as 
to the book under review, though it is a 
very different interest which bas called it 
out, there is good profit in it for theology. 
In his notes on the ‘‘ Construction of Sheep- 
folds” a distinguished author turned his 
architectural acquisitions to distinct theo- 
logical account; and, though we do not 
vouch for Mr. Eidlitz’s theology at all and 
do not for a moment imply that his book is 
better for theology than it is for architec- 
ture, still we wish to point out what has 
struck us in the perusal—viz., that he 
has laid down for his art to rest on some 
very solid principles, in which theology has 
as much interest as architecture. 


For instance, read what he says about 
‘‘common sense and taste” asa standard 
of judgment. ‘‘ There are men,” he writes, 
*‘ who believe not in God; but they all be- 
lieve in their own ‘common sense’ and 
‘taste.’ God made the universe and man has 
from time to time caught stray glimpses of 
it, and, hence, thought himself wise.” This 
and what follows io the same strain is very 
good reading— humorous, caustic, and 
largely true; but the complaint he very 
justly brings against the common way of 
treating the subject he is interestedin is 
precisely what we make when men like 
Mr. Robert Ingersoll, or others, with even 
less knowledge than he, undertake to sit in 
judgment on such a nice point In scholar- 
ship as the authenticity of the Gospel of St. 
John, or such profound questions as the 
nature of sin or the philosophy of redemp- 
tion. 

Mr. Ejidlitz pours endless ridicule on 
“the practical man,” and “‘ his attempts to 
build a house and how he suceeeds.” He 
considere ita great wrong that architects 
have to submit their designs in advance to 
laymen and abide by thei- judgment. No 
doubt, there is a kind of idea: injustice in 
this submission of genius to the judgment 
of inexperience, and there is quite enough 
to point a joke with in the figure of the 
‘practical man” meddling with art; but 
how is this to be escaped? The practical 
man is always likely to be in the majority; 
and, if Le were not, the men of genius 
would lose one-half, at least, of the peculiar 
enjoyment they now have in living in a 
minority. Besides, in the great periods of 
art the artist was still under the necessity of 
submitting to the judgment of. laymen. 
Great men like Brunelleschi and Angelo 
showed what they were in the impression 
they made of genius all around them. To 
the end of time the artist who fails to con- 
vince laymen of his superiority in his own 
province must be held to have a defect in 
uis composition. 

In his definition of art Mr. Eidlitz 
follows the view which makes it 
relate to the creative work of man ip con- 
trast with the works of Nature and to the 
expression of an emotion. All art he con- 
ceives to be representative, not imitative, 
and is in a sense the physical function of 
an emotion. He recognizes the elusory 
element of such principles as beauty, and 
attempts rather analysis than definition. 
He introduces some ingenious remarks on 
the ugly, and intimates that in certain rela- 
tions the ugly is beautiful. He quotes 
Dante’s ‘‘Inferno,” where of revolting 
details the poet is said to have constructed 
a beautiful poetic picture. 

The impulse to art lies in human nature, 
whose own laws require it. It is a kind of 
sacred ambition which urges man out of 
the raw State of Nature. Architecture is 
defined to be the fine art by which ideas 
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are expressed in structure. We are taught 
how structures express ideas and how they 
become the expression of an emotion. The 
characteristic ideas of a structure must be 
wrought into it and be developed outward 
from a central core. They are, felt in the 
manifest story of purpose which the building 
should tell in proportions, masses, group- 
ings, and accessories; but not in irrelevant 
and impertinent decorations. 

We cannot find room for quotations from 
this fruitful and admirable work. We call 
attention, however, to the author’s treat- 
ment of the whole subject of meaning in 
architecture and how it is attained; to his 
views of the function and limits of the 
principle of imitation; to his treatment of 
the difficult question of proportions and 
the manag t of es; to what he 
says of the relation of mechanical construc- 
tion to architecture, of materials to be used, 
and of the function of matter in art. As 
to the use of iron, he evidently dislikes it 
more than than he likes to confess; not as 
a material that is unfit or which cannot 
and has not beep used well, butasa material 
which brings people into sore temptation 
to treat it like stone, and which, when used 
properly, is more expensive than stone, and 
which, at last, under all circumstances, is 
liable to rust and more rapid decay than 
good stone or brick. Certainly he does not 
oppose the use of iron on the very curious 
objection raised against its use by Mr. 
Ruskin—that we do not find that use recom- 
mended in the Bible. 

In this country, where the passion for 
the erection of monuments is strong, Mr. 
Eidlitz’s chapter on monuments cannot be 
read too widely. To master the ideas and 
principles contained in it would be itself 
an elementary art education, and the 
brief treatise is worth more than a room 
full of designs and elevations. 

As to style, much the same may be said. 
The subject is not treated in an ordinary 
nor in a mechanical way, with an enumer- 
ation of the orders and an exposition of 
their technical peculiarities. To do this 
did not fall in the scope of the work. Nor 
is any violent predilection of the author 
himself pressed! so as to smother the read- 
er’s freedom to exercise his own prefer- 
ences. Mr. Eidlitz has himself built in 
more styles than one, and his treatment of 
the vexed subject will show his readers 
where the unchangeable laws of art are 
that run through all styles and how they 
are to control und reappear iu the endless 
varieties of construction. 

The critical department of the work is 
not to be wholly passed by. We do no 
allude so much to the sharp tbrusts given in 
quiet force to Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Fergus- 
sov, as to the larger observations on criti- 
cism, its principles and rules, and especially 
to the exemplary comparison of the Dom 
at Céln with that at Milan, and the author’s 
observations on St. Quen, at Rouen, as com- 
pared with St. Peter’s, at Rome. These 
are splendid examples of luminous and 
fruitful criticism. 

It would seem, too, as if the author’s love 
of good work had dominated over the man- 
ufacture of the volume which is to carry 
his ideas to the world. His English is re- 
markable for its force and vernacular free- 
dom. We have observed in it no trace of 
the authors German birth. 








We begin already to catch sight of the 
holidays in the rich illustrated volumes com- 
ing to ourtable. This week we have Grand- 
ma’s Attic Treasures: A Story of Old-time 
Memories, a poem by Mary D. Brine (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.), illustrated with great delicacy 
and tenderness of feeling by designs from 
Miss C. A. Northam, J. Francis Murphy, W. 
P. Snyder, Edmund H Garrett, W. A. Rogers, 
and W. F. Halsall. The book is prepared and 
the illustrations engraved by George T. 
Andrew. The poem is Grandma’s story of 
her wedded life to the sweet young beauty 
wfo sits looking up into the dear old lady’s 
face. She repeats the story of her courtship 
and how she has grown old happily with 
“‘Asa.”’ Some bric-d-brac hunters call on her 
and offer her quite a sum for the “old stuff” 
in the attic. When she comes to the point, 
she can’t sell the cradle, for the little heads 
“that once lay there togetber are there yet; nor 
the old chair, for ‘‘Asa” sat there day 
by day, when he came home tired, to sun 
himself in her eyes. So the sweet verses 
run on with the story of a true but home- 





ly life. It is hard to say which to praise 
most, the graceful story or the charming 
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illustrations. The volume is a small quarto 
of 94 pages, on heavy, fine paper. 
Another book inthe same class, but contain- 
ing more elaborate illustrations, by Andrew, 
Will Taylor, Hovenden, H. Bolton Jones, F. 8. 
Church, 2nd others, is Home Ballads, by Bayard 
Taylor. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The bal- 
lads chosen for illustration are ** The Quaker 
Widow,” “The Holly Tree,” “‘Jobn Reed,” 
**Jane Reed,” and *‘The Old Pennsylvania 
Farmer.”’ The illustrations are in the most 
advanced Amerieam style; and, though the 
Dry-as-dust eritics may still insist that they 
are vot engravings, they must pronounce them 
magnificent. It does not seem possible with 
black und white to produce more of the pas- 
sion and varied emotion of a picture than we 
have in some of these engravings. F. 8. 
Church’s “John Reed” is bold aud fine. So, 
too, are Hovenden’s two illustrations for 
“The Holly Tree,” though the first of the two 
may be carried a trifle too near the sensation- 
al. The title page, by Andrews, is also very 
good. The Glad Year Round. For Boys 
and Girls, by A. G. Plympton (James R. Os- 
good & Co.), is a juvenile richly dight with 
merry and humorous illustrations, in the style 
of ‘ Kate Greenaway’s”’ *‘ Under the Window” 
and “ Afternoon Tea.’’ The rhymes are good 
and have the high nursery merit of being 
merry jingles, with the maximum of pure fun 
aad nonsense and the miuimum of thought. 
Another bright and interesting juvenile 
small quarto for children is King Grimatkum 
and Pussyanita; or, The Cats’ Arabian Nights, 
by Mrs. A. M. Diaz. (Boston: D. Lothrop & 
Co.) A pretty white pussy tells the stories, 
and saves ber life by doing so. The book is 
profusely embellished with spirited illustra- 
tions and the stories are neatly told. 
Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert send us 
several of Mrs. Stowe’s stories for children, of 
which A Dog’s Mission has been brought out 
_ new this Fall. Little Pussy Willow, bound up 
in the same volume with The Minister’s Water- 
melons, and Queer Little People are reissued. 
The last was first published ia Boston, in 1867, 
and is as fresh asever. Mrs. Stowe is at her 
best in her stories. Simple and brief as they 
are, she makes the whole story bubble with 
mirth and sparkle with brilliancy, until we 
come to feel that the making of books for chil- 
. dren is no mean use to set genius to work on. 
An illustrated book with a very differeat 
purpose is /ndian Pictures, Drawn with In and 
Pencil, by the Rev. W. Urwick. (London: The 
Religious ‘Tract Society. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons.) This volume, in royal octavo 
size, is a profusely illustrated description of 
‘Ceylon, the Madras Presidency, the Bengal 
Provinces, the Nortuwest Provinces and the 
‘Oude, the Punjab, Rajputana and Central 
India Agency, and the Bombay Presidency of 
India. The drawings are vouched for as faith- 
ful. Certainly they are effective. They pre- 
sent views of striking objects of all kinds in 
India, particularly of temples, cities, and 
buildings, and, taken in connection with the 
explanatory and descriptive text, the book 
can be recommended as valuable for use in 
missionary meetings and preparation for them. 

















.-The Messrs. Scribner & Welford send 
us the second edition (enlarged and revised), 
ef Dr. Bruce’s Humiliation of Christ in its 
Physical, Ethical, and Official Aspects, (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark.) The first edition of 
this work brought it into fayor with American 
scholars and theologians. ‘There have. been 
some changes in the body of the work. The 
principal one is the addition of the very much 
needed and useful chapter on “* Modern Hu- 
mapistic Theories of Christ’s Person.”” We 
have in this chapter forty-one pages devoted 
to a rapid but, for the purpose, sufficient sur- 
vey of the ideal-man theory of Schleirmacher, 
of the sentimental naturalism of Keim, the 
theory vf Beyschlag, and of what the author 
hits off very neatly as the ** nondescript 
eclectic naturalism of Haweis.”” At first 
sight it would seem an act of critical injustice 
to bring the great and devout theologian 
Schleirmacher into the same chapter with 
Haweis. Dr. Bruce is justified in his classifi- 
eation only as Schleirmacher’s speculations 
connect him with the humanistic scheme of 
Christ’s person. At the risk of repeating what 
was said in the notice of the first edition of Dr. 
Bruce’s work, we would remind our readers 
that this volume covers the entire ground of 
ebristology as far as the person of the Re- 
deemer appears in connection with redemp- 
tion. Nothing lies outside the limits of this 
discussion unless it be ihe mysterious hypo- 
static relations of the Trinity, and these do not 
altogether escape discussion. Hence, we have 
in these “Cunningham -Lectures” 9 very 
thorough review and criticism of the impor- 
tant questions as tothe person and work of 
Christ, as to which devout and awakened minds 
need light. The general axioms and funda- 
mental postulates involved in the doctrine of 
the incarnation are explained. The lectures 
then give a summary review of the patristic 
opinions on the subject, and pass next to 
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ft state and compare the Latheras and the Re- 


formed view of the subject. The more receut 
views are then taken up. In Lecture VI we 
have a discussion of Christ’s relation to tempt- 
ation and a peccable nature, and of his 
moral development. Im these chapters the 
author throws what light he can on the re- 
lations of the two natures fn Christ. In 
the sixth lecture he devotes himself to the 
views which have been held of the atonement— 
avery striking and valuable review, bringing 
together in narrow limits and criticizing 
the leading opinions on this subject. This 
method of statement and comparison is, per- 
haps, on the whole, the best way of approaching 
this doctrine. It has the first great advantage of 
holding steadily before the mind all the facts 
and requirements of the case, and by success- 
ively pointing out the defects of the several 
theories makes us more and more aware of the 
great facts and profound contents of that 
divine work for our redemption which no 
theory has yet been framed to embrace in the 
terms of an orderly and satisfactory statement. 
The appendices are nnmerous and not to be 
omitted. Altogether, we bespeak for the vol- 
ume the widest possible study. 


.. The Bloody Uhasm, a novel, by J. W. 
De Forest (Appletons), is a romance which 
deals with the prejudices entailed by our war 
and has the merit of being short, which, by 
the way, is becoming the rule with American 
stories and may be carried so faras to dis 
courage the writing of the larger novel, in 
three volumes, like ‘‘ Vanity Fair” or *‘ Henry 
Esmond,” supposing that we are ever to have 
in this country an author capable of such 
works. The plot of the present story is not 
new. It turns on the alienation of a North- 
ern man and his Southern wife by the force of 
political prejudice, the man’s courting the 
wife after marriage and winning her incog- 
nilo. 
Forest, with considerable descriptive power 
and acquaintance with Southern society, 
It must be.a recent thing, however, if the 
Southern. Negroes sddress gentlemen as 
“Boss.’? We had supposed that this was a 
kind of torment reserved for gentlemen in the 
North. Certainly, well-bred servauts in the 
“Beaufort family”? would not be guilty of 
such a Dutch vulgarity. ‘‘ General Hilton ”’ is 
a fine character, well and truly drawn. ‘“ Vir- 
ginia ”’ has the irrational, blind, and petulant 
passion of her race, without the superb coun- 
terbalancing qualities which are required to 
make her a Southern lady and to save her 
from the charge of being unnatural. ‘‘ Nora 
Macmorran’’ is a nice girl, who shows the 
hot-house: influence of the Roman Catholie 
training in the loss of individuality and in 
that kind of morbic which was so much com- 
plained of by ‘Sister Augustine.” The funere- 
al marriage is a sentimental device which the 
book never recovers from. And ‘as to Under- 
hill, his virtues and attractions, such as they 
are, are due to verbal attribution. Consider- 
able pains has been taken with the dialect of 
** Aunt Chloe.”? Looking at this novel in an- 
other light, it would seem to bea pity if the 
**bloody chasm’’ cannot be bridged over in 
this country without taking the parties to 
Paris to doit. If that consummation is ever 
achieved (and we think it is rapidly approach- 
ing), it will be by means that lie in our own 
system, and not by calling in the French, as 
if we were all back in the Yorktown days, a 
bundred years ago. The business of the nov- 
elist who undertakes this theme is to solve it 
on the soil by an American solution, and not 
toturn tail the moment the problem grows 
difficult and run off to Paris. The conclu- 
sion we draw from this maneuver is that the 
author has played a trick on us in the name 
given to his book ; that he really has on his 
mind no deep political and social problem to 
solve, but only two people to be married. 


.-In A Short History of Art, by Julia B. de 
Forest (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.), we 
have a very much condensed compilation from 
several larger works, whose illustrative plates 
are reproduced in its pages. The author has 
taken her material in the main from good 
sources, having drawn largely from Liibke, 
Crowe, and Cava:casalle, and from the recent 
work of Woltmann, which furnishes this vol- 
ume with its frontispiece and many of its best 
illustrations The strict limits of the book as 
to brevity make it out of the question to ex- 
pect more than the ‘barest outline of so large a 
subject asthe history of art. Where such an 
outline is all that is required, the author fol 
lowing authorities on the whole well chosen 
produces a good result. Where criticism is re- 
quired the book is less valuable. It is a brief 
work in which there is not room enough for 
mistakes. Certainly, we find them here; as, 
for example, the assertion that the Egyptians 
iguored perspective, implying that this was done 
with purpose—not because they lacked skill, 
but to enable them to put more into their 
pictures than could be seen from one point of 
view. Into this Mrs. de Forest was led, we 
suppose, by Mr. Head. There is a large 
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amount of good matter compressed into this 
volume, so as to form a 
and comprehensive survey, and the chart at 
the end is well arranged and convenient. The 
defect of the book is one that comes from the 
immense difficulty of handling so many char- 
acters on so narrow a stage so as to show them 
in the true perspective of their relations to 
one another. Perspective is as essential in 
critical works of this kind as in landscape. 
It requires supreme ability, where so few 
words can be given to each character, to 
compel those few words to utter the intelli- 
gent and comparative criticism without which 
books like these become little more than a 
monotony of applause. Considerable portions 
of the book must be excepted from the appli- 
cation of this remark; as, for example, the 
account of Msntegna. We do not fully agree 
with the author as to the estimate to be placed 
on that great artist; but the work is done 
well as a piece of work and in the true method 
to be followed in books like this. 


.- «Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, of the 
Congregational Theological Seminary in Chi- 
cago, follows up bis publication of Professor 
Delitzsch’s ‘ Lectures on the Messianic Prophe- 
cies’ with lectures by the same author on 
the Old Testament History of Redemption. (New 
York: Scribner & Welford.) This volume we 
understand to be the translation of notes 
taken by Professor Cyrtiss in the lecture-room. 
The ability and scholarship of Mr. Curtiss 
assure us that these notes were taken with 
care enough to make thém reliable as accurate 
representations of the author; but consid- 
erable allowance must still be made for 
the fact that they are not Professor De- 
letzsch’s lectures at first band. The little 
book is rich in pregnant hints—as, for exam- 
ple, the remarks on page 5 on miracles: ‘‘(1.) 
No miracles occur in the natural world, in 
itself considered. It is a miracle of Almighty 
power, but after it has once been created all 
in it is natural. (2.) History isthe realm of 
the miraculous, The relation of God to free 
beings involves interferences in the course of 
Nature, which makes it serviceable for definite 
ends. (3) The essence of the miracle is the 
impulse, and the chief thingisthe result. The 
medium between impulse and result is the 
subjugated process of Nature. The laws of 
Nature are not set aside, but their working, in 
order that that which has been willed may pe 
attained, is foreed in certain directions, and 
is either checked or hastened. (4.) The course 
of the natural order of the world suffers a 
change, because the workings of another 
world-system—namely, of the historical, eth- 
ical, and spiritual—interfere with its course.” 
Such, too, is the saying that the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ is the standpoint from which the 
course of the biblical history is decided, and 
the ‘quotation from H. Lang: ‘ As soon as I 
can persuade myself of the reality of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ I shall tear in 
pieces the modern view of the world.”’ The 
scheme of lectures. may be good, but requires 
expansion to show what it is. The chief 
value of the book we are inclined to place in 
the brief hints and principles to be found in 
it, such as those quoted above. We question, 
also, whether the charge of artificiality might 
not be sustained against some of the di 
visions. 

...- The Children’s Book, by Horace E. Scud- 
der (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is a collection 
made by him ‘“‘of the best and most famous 
stories and poems ”’ for children in the English 
language. Theideaof making such a compila- 
tion is a good one and meets a need which has 
been long felt. Mr. Scudder brings together 
here, first, fifty-nine of the fables most 
used in the nursery lore; a choice list of won- 
der stories, with a few of the simpler songs ; a 
selection of popular tales, with a sequel of sto- 
ries in verse; stories from Hans Andersen, 
from the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, and 
a book of ballads, with another of famiKar 
stories; Dean Swift’s “‘ Voyage to Lilliput”; 
“The Travels of Baron Munchausen”’; and two 
closing books of poetry and ancient stories- 
The volume is a quarto and perhaps ratker 
large for the little bands which are to hold it, 
though it is hard to say what could be spared 
from the collection. It is not to be criticised 
for what is omitted, the object of it being the 
practical one of making a good selection for 
children. This Mr, Scudder has done. 

..-Garfield’s Words. Suggestive Passages from 
the Public and Private Writings of James Abram 
Garfield is a neat little compilation by William 
Ralston Balch (Hougfiton, Mifflin & Co.), 
which is well suited to meet a demand for such 
a volume which is strong at the present time. 
The public can get nothing but good from feed. 
ing on such food as this volume furnishes. A 
brief examination of this volume has given 
us a new and bigher opinion of the brillfancy 
of President Garfield’s mind. A shoat memoi, 
is prefixed to the volume. 

....Mr. A. H. Beesly has published Sir John 
Franklin. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) The author 
has made good use of the material which 
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existsin abundance for his narrative, and has 
worked out with especial care the traces of the 
ill-fated expedition after the death of the chief, 
putting into the form of consecutive history 
the facts which the prolonged and skillful in- 
vestigations of subsequent explorations have 
established. The volume is furnished with 
good maps and is concise and full enough. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Isaak Walton’s ever-fresh ‘‘The Complete 
Angler ; or, The Contemplative Man’s Recrea- 
tion”’ will soon be brought outin a sumptu- 
ous style, that would have astonished its sim- 
ple-minded author. The edition will be lim- 
ited to 250 copies, superbly illustrated. 
The Cape Cod people, who were so quaintly 
sketched in Miss McLean’s novel, ‘‘ Cape Cod 
Folks,” have begun suits for libel against her 
publisher, aggregating to $30,000. The em- 
ployment of the actual names of the actual 
parties in this clever book was certainly indis- 
creet enough. Edward Everett Hale’s 
book of travel, written in conjunction with 
his sister, Miss Hale, and entitled “‘A Family 
Flight through France, Germany, Norway, 
and Switzerland,” will be issued by D. 
Lothrop & Co. A volume of the 
“Speeches of Lord Beaconsfield” will 
soon appear from Longmans & Co. In- 
expensive editions of ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,” 
with a biography of Swift, by Dr. J. F. Waller, 
and ‘The Book of Sacred Poems,’’ by Canon 
Baynes, are just issued by Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co. By the end of this year Mr. 
Hamerton’s work upon “The Graphie Arts” 
may be expected. “The Early Scenes of 
Flora Macdonald’s Life,” by the Rev. Alex. 
Macgregor, will bea book of interest, to appear 
soon, A curious little work, to be pub- 
lished io a few weeks, is “‘A Royal Cookery 
Book,” being a transcription of ancient culin- 
ary receipts from a fifteenth century M8. in 
the Hol-Kam Collection. Friedrich Spiel- 
hagen’s new novel, ‘‘Angela,”’ appears very soon 
from an English house. An opportune 
book is“ Points of Law Suggested by Guiteau’s 
Case,”’ issued by Little, Brown & Co., of Bos- 
ton, under the editorship of Charles E. Grin- 
nell. The salability of what is called the 

* detective novel’ is illustrated by the fact of 
the whole edition of one, ‘‘ Strange Clues,”’ from 
the Edinburgh Publishing Co., being disposed of 
on the day of publication and a second at once 
advertised. Mr. John R. G. Hassard’s 
* Pickwickian Pilgrimages ’’ will appear in the 
course of a few weeks from J. R. Osgood & 
Co. A complete edition of Mr. Walt Whit- 
man’s poems will be published by the same 
house next month. 


Thomas Whittaker will publish the third 
edition of Bishop Littlejohn’s ** Conciones ad 
Clerum,’’ with a very full table of contents, in 
afew weeks. Dr. Shelton’s book, Joug out of 
print, ‘The Rector of St. Bardolph’s,” will 
also be reissued by the same house. 


The book mentioned in our column last 
week as being laid to the literary door of Mr. 
E. P. Roe and published with his name as ite 
author, much to that writer’s consternation, is 
‘*Give me Thine Heart,”’ a Canadian reprint. 
Caveat emptor. 



































At Rome, under the superintendence of the 
minister of justice, has been issued the first 
volume of a collection of documents, either 
rare or hitherto unpublished, regarding the re- 
lations of Church and State in Italy. 


The study of the Russian tongue is reported 
to be advancing rapidly in Germany. 
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(Owing to the bewildering vartety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give 80 little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this lst in inches and quarters. The number first 
given isthe length.) 
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pp. vi, 442. Boston: Geo. H. Elli 

The Duties of Women. A Course of - etures by 
Frances Power Cobbe. Authorized edition. 
63(x4% In., paper. pp. 198. The same. Lon 
don: Williams & Norgate........ : ae onene 

Bouth Sea Sketches. A Narrative. By Mrs. 
Madeline Vinton Dahiercen. 73x54 in., pp. 
238. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co..... 

Rosgmery and Rue. (Round Robin Se ries.) 

64 x4% in., pp. 202. The same.... 

Pronk Dateta. (Bend of Hope Library. 
I. 0. ) Shenae pave DEPER, Pp. 200. 
e at. David C, Cook. 

Been, Harde ry. A A mane of Amerie an Life. By 

William Osborn Stoddard, author of “ The 
Heart of It," etc. Tigxhy {n., pp. 405. New 
York :. White & Stokes 150 

Malaria. What it Means and how “‘Avoide A. 
By Joseph F. Eiwards, M. D., author of 
“How a Person Threatened or Afiicte | 
with s “egg Disease Ought to Live,” etc. 
7x4% In., PP. 81. _PRmenepate: Presley 
lakiston..... b6ctee unbabtbcdie saaneue 

French ip Ten Lessons. A Practical and Easy 
Method of Learning the French Language. 
By Jean de Melingue. 6%x5‘4 In., pp. 108. 

ilwaukee, Wis.: William George Bruce. 
leuko, Queen of Prussia. A Memorial. By 
Augus: Kleckholm. Translated from ee 
Gorman by Evignbeth A. Denio. 8x5 
piper, pp. 83. Cambridge, Masa, : Printed 
atthe Riveruide Presa ........0.cceececeess 

Sermon Preached by the Rev. Charles H. Park- 
hurst, D.D.,on Sabbath morning followin 
the death of President James A. Garfield 
(September 25th, 1881), at the Madison- 
ere Presbyterian Church, New York 

ty. 7x5 In., paper PQ 16. New y Cees: 
Sharpe “ablishing C @. ces ee 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE MEMORIALS OF 


Charles Pettit Mclivaine, 0.0, 


By the Rev. WiLiiam Carus, M. A., 
CANON OF WINCHESTER. 
1 vol., 400 pages, 8vo cloth gilt top. Price, $3. 
“None of the accustomed ways of the reviewer 
need be called into exerci e in order to call attention 
to its excellenctes.""—The Standard of the Cross 
*,* Copies mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of price 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 and 3 Bible Heause, corner Oth Street 
and Fourth Avenue, New York. 


A NEW IMPORTANT BOOK ON FLORIDA. 
READY NOVEMBER Sth. 


FLORIDA 


FOR 
Tourists, Invalids, and Settlers, 
Containing Practical Information Regarding Climate, 
Sotl, and Productions; Cities, Towns, and People ; 
Scenery and Resorta; the ¢ “ulture of the Orange 
and other Tropical Frutts; parang Ge Garden- 


ing; Sports; Routes of Trav etc. @ By 
GEORGE M. BARBOUR. With » &- and numer- 
ous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


This is the most comprehensive and authentic book 
on Florida that has been published. The followin 
TesTimoniaL is proof of its value and trustworthi- 
ness: 

“It is known to the undersigned that the author 
Mr. George M. Barbour, has traveled over almost the 
whole of Florida, under circumstances peculiarly ad 
vantageous for enabling him to acquaint himself 
with the varied resources of the state and with the 
attractions which it offers to the three classes to 
Whom his work is addressed—Tourtsts, Invalids, and 


Settlers. Our pmornone his abilities as a writer 
on Florida subjects, and of the opportunities he bas 
enjoyed in preparing his book, are such that we can 


commend bd as atonce trustworthy and comprehen 

sive—creat. perfor in these respects to anythin 

h'therto publis led descriptive of the entire state an 

{ts soll and productions. 

“W. D. BLoxuam, Governor 
of Florida. 

“QGrorer F. Drew, ex-Gov- | 


“Sern Frencn, ex-Com- 
missioner of immi 
gration. 

* SAMUEL FATRRANKS, As- 
sist't Commissioner 

| of Immigration. ' 
For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


ernor of Florida. 


First Old Book Catalogue, just j issued 
by Estes & Lauria, 301—305 Washington 
Street, “ opposite old South,” Boston. Ilus- 
trated, Standard, and Rare Books at very low 
¢tices, Free to any address, Send postal. 





Charles Scribner's Sons 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK : 


L 
A REISSUE OF THE 


Complete Writings of Dr. J. G. 
Holland, 


WITH THE AUTHOR'S REVISION. 
NOW READY, 


TITCOMB’S LETTERS, 


GOLD FOIL, 
BITTERSWEET. 


Each 1 vol., 12mo............... $1.25. 
Step remaining volumes will appear at regular in- 


THE MEMOIRS OF 


COUNT MIOT DE MELITO, 


Mintotes. Ambassador, Councilor of State, and Mem. 
r of the Institute of France, between 
the ycars 1788 and 1815. 


Edited by GENERAI, FLEISCHMANN. 


From the French, by Mra. Cashel Hoey and Mr. 
John Lillie. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, 720 pages, $1.50. 


This is a work of extraordinary historical and bio 
graphical interest. The author takes up the history 
of the Empire at the point at which Madame de Ré- 
musat drops it, and reveals the true story of the 
Spanish fiasco as it has never hitherto been exposed. 
His presence at Blois w the news of the Empe- 
ror’s abdication reached the Empress Marie 
and the members of the Imperial Somney, who had 
fled thither from Paris, enables him to describe in 
minute detail one of the s usgective episodes of a his- 
tory that lacks nothing whi he frony of fate could 
infllet in the war of contrast. He supplements and 
completes the historical narrative, for which we are 
indebted to the Memoirs and ~ cs of Prince Met- 
ternich ond Madame de R«musa' 


Ill. 


The Letters of Charles Dickens. 


VOL, IIl. 


Edited py MISS DICKENS and MISS HOGARTH. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


This final volume of Charles Dickens's letters con 
tains mainly those letters which were not cescae 
atthe time when the preceding volumes were pe 
lished. It comprises his correspondence with d 
Lytton and Sir Austin H. Lay and many letters to 
intimates on both sides of the ocean, as well as to 
members of his famtly. The volume is in this last 
respect even more interestingthan the two already 
published, and no lover of Dickens will rest content: 
to be without these ks, containing more of his 
personal history than any biocraphy of him doesand 
giving a new conception of his genius and character. 


Iv. 


SCHWATKA’S SEARCH. 


Sledging in the Arctic in Quest of the Frank- 
lin Records. 

By WILLIAM H. GILDER, second in command. 

1 vol., With maps and illustrations, $3. 

The fascination that alwava ha about a narra 
tive of Arotic exploration will be felt {n a more than 
ordinary ‘egree by every reader of Colonel Gilder's 
book [tis the first account of the exvedition given 
to American readers, and apart from its interest as 
anexplorer’ narrative it must be regarded as finally 
settling the vexed question as to the Franklin part 

The numerous illustrations are from sketches y 
Mr. Klutschak, the artist of the expedition. 


v. 
LAY SERMONS. 


Professor JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 


8vo. 


SG Be Riicsuivenss seasn ced $2. 
These are the Sermons of a layman, and of :ourse 
are not written from a clerical standpoint. They are 


philosophical rather than theological, and although 
religions in their aim and tendency, they are as far 
as possible from sectarianism or narrowness. The 
author ta distinguished for his poetical style, his fund 
of forcible illustration, and his wide culture. 


VL. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


By NOAH PORTER LL.D. Pres. of Ya.e Co:leve. 


With an appendix giving ‘a:uabie directions for 
courses of reading prepared, under the dtrection 
of President Porter, by James M. Hubbard 
of the Boston Public Library. 


9 Wal... CIO BIO. ccccccccesces cveseccecees 2 


A FLOATIN NG PRINCE, 
AND OTHER FAIRY 1ALES. 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
1vo.., 4to. Beautifully illustrated $2.50. 
VIII. 


THE BOY’S MABINOGION, 


By SIDNEY LANIER. 
With 12 full page fllustrations by Alfred Fr ederick«. 
lvol., 8vo, $3. 


© © These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or will 
be sent by mail upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Breadway, New York. 


R CARTER & BROS. _ BOOKS. NEW YORK. 





REFER ENC E-RACK 
,ER. 





THE = NKLIN_ 


AND DICTIONARY-Hott 





Cut lshows t ¢ Rack arrax,ed tur an atlas or folio 
of engravin u_cer large folios 20 beiween the 
uprights, and heavy voli »es, Ike Dictionaries or 
Gazetteers, rest on the cross pleces im front. Cut 2 
shows the Rack with a Dictionary ready fo use, 

Prices, from $0.50 to §¥. Send for @ cireviar tu BM. 
B. NIMS & CO., y. N.Y. 





MESSRS. ROBERTS BROTHERS 
NEW BOOKS. 


MY FIRST HOLIDAY ; or, Letters Home from 
Colorado, Utah, and California. By Caro.ine H. 
Dat. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 

The author, in “ A Preface to be Read,” explains the 
occasion for this book, and says: “ These pages are 
only letters to my friends. They tell how J saw 
things, and what the people said before me or an- 
swered to my questions.” “‘My First Holiday’ has 
® great deal of that personal experience which so 
often makes the principal charm of private letters 
and gives vivacity and reality to a traveler's jour- 
nal,” says the Datly Advertiser. 


AROUND THE HUB, A Boys’ Book about Bos- 
ton. By Samvugn Apams Drake. Profusely Dlus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. Price, $2. 

The author of “Old Landmarks of Boston,” in his 
researches for material to write this and other his- 
toric works, bas had peculiar facilities for the making 
of just such “a boys’ book about Boston” as was 
needed. The very titles to his chapters give a keener 
enjoyment to their contents: “The First Inhab- 
itants"; “The Puritans Hang up their Hats”; ‘Oid 
Boston Notions”; “Fort Hill, an Interlude” ; * Lib- 
erty Tree’; ‘A Tempest in a Big Teapot”; “To 
Arms! To Arms!” “The Sword of Bunker Hill”; 
“ Yankee Doodle"; “To Roxbury Town,” etc. The 
old boys, “ Northenders” and “ Southenders,” will 
like this book as well as their youngsters. 


COUNTRY PLEASURES, The Chronicle of a 
Year, chiefly in a Garden. By GrorcE MILNER. 
12mo. Price $1.50. 


“The author takes us into his confidence, as it 
were, day by day, and we watch with him the bloom- 
ing of new flowers, the alternations of storm and fine 
weather, the coming and going of the birds, the sun- 
shine, and the snow, and the oth + changes that make 
up the story of the Enz! Tr «=. Mr. Milner’s 
‘Country Pleasures’ sh: be . +c; ular book. It 
can be read through wi:. .. rest, and afterward 
dipped into with a constant renewal of pleasure,” 
says the London Academy. 


MASSACHUSETTS IN THE WOMAN-SUF- 
FRAGE MOVEMENT. A General, Political, 
Legal, and Legislative History, from 1774 to 1881. 
By Harrret H. Rostxsonx. 16mo. Price, $1.25. 

“Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson, whose late husband, 

* Warrington,’ wielded a keen pen in behalf of many 

reformatory movements, has written a graphic and 

interesting sketch of the part which M i tts 


| pr. 
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Cuyler’s Travels. 


From the 


WILE TO NORWAY AND HOMEWARD. 


By Rev. T. L. CUYLER, of Brooklyn. 
12mo, Illustrated, $1.50. 


THE INCARNATE SAVIOUR. 
By Rev. W. R. Nicoll. 


THE LETTER OF CREDIT. 
By author of “ Wide, Wide World.” 12mo. 1 75 


Calderwood’s Science and Religion 
The Golden Library. 10 vois.,in a box, cloth. 8 50 











seeeee oeee 


The Olive Library. 40 vois., in a neat wood- 
Cp ctlkscdiccccscsnsaccehes eGecesoece eoccecee 25 00 


*,* Any of the above (except the last) sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 
IS THERE A CHRISTIAN SABBATH? 


“The ablest discussion of the Sunday Question 
since Dr. Hussy’s celebrated book. ‘ People will 
read it and be interested, whether they accept its 
theories or not.” 


16mo, cloth, 173 pages. 60 cents. 


THE FIRST BABY. 


By JEROME WALKER, M. D. 
This is a hand-book for young mothers and comes 
from an author of large practical experience in 
hospital and seaside-home work. 


“ What is to be avoided is distinctly told, as well as 
what is to be done.’’—Christian Intelligencer. 


12mo 200 pp., cloth, gold stamp, $1. 


For sale at all Bookstores, or sent to any address, 
by mail, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


BROWN & DERBY, 
21 Park Place, New ¥ ork. 








has taken In the ‘Woman-Suffrage Movement.’ She 
treats first the general, then the politichl, and after- 
ward the legal and legislative history, and then sums 
up the results of the agitation tothe present time, 
and describes the work which women have accom- 
plished in various occupations which were formerly 
closed to them. Mrs. Robinson's volume is easy 
Treading alike because of its size and its style, and it 
possesses a distinct and positive interest,” says The 
Journal. 


HECTOR, 
“Castle Blair.” 


A Story. Bw Frora L. Snaw, author of 
16mo. Price, $1.00. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 
—>S - 


OBJECT TEACHING for ADULTS and CHILDREN 
Civil Government History. 


Finely Illustrated by Colored Maps and Plates. 
An Attractive Work for the Family, Idbrary, school. 
and College. 


HOUGHTON'S CONSPFCTUS. 


All the Administrations from Washington to Hayes 
nelusive with a comrlete list of Cabinet Officers, 
their terms of service events of each Administration, 
etc. Platforms of all political parties which ever 
existed A mine of ‘ntellectual research. The work 
of vears reduced to hours. Price, in book form $5 
by mail, prepaid. In map form, price 83. Size, 
nite feet. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Hand-Bork to the Conspectus. 


By Prof Jouw DuwrapP, A. M. 

A vdluab.e text-book for the general reader schools, 
and coleges, Contarine ; short lessons on Civ GOVERN 
Sketches of all the presi 
12mo, 244 pages, 


MENT HisToRY «rap 
dents and other eminent men, etc. 
by mall vostpaid, $1. 

The attention of school-teachers, school-boards and 
the friends 0; education is invited to these works, 
which are highly endorsed as worthy of place in all 
tne schools. 

Libera, verma to Active Canvassers. Apply early for 
territory. 

ARTHUR V. WILTSIE, Publisher, 
Successor to Granger, Davia & Wiltsie, 
‘Name this paper.’ 5 Dey Street, | N. 


Miss Havergal’s Life and Works. 


THE LIFE OF FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 
By her Sister. With Steel Portrait...... $175 
COMPENSATION AND OTHER DEVOTIONAL 
Uy 06 s9ntne. cdcacsacacsecnngetntenpsenens 75 
MY xine AND KEPT FOR THE MASTER'S 
USE. In one volume, fine edition, giltedge 1 50 
RED iaeren DAYS: a Birthday Book....... 85 
Also the following books, bound in cloth, at 25 





¥. 





cents each : 
The Royal Invitation ; Royal Compandnente. My 
King ; Kept Sor the Master's Use; 1 Response 
—— ; Morning Bells; Likeie’ o: Morn. 
7 booksellers. orsent by mail on 
out ia 97 book the Publishers, ANS Te Ra. 
ans Broadway. cor. D Sizert, New 


York. yeastteue ef the dollar may a sent in post- 
age-stamps. 


A NEW STORY BY LYNDE PALMER, 


Author of the *“‘Magnet Steries,”” “ Little 
Captain,” * Helps Over Hard Pinces,” etc. 
We shall publish shortly 
JEANNETTE’S CISTERNS. A Story 


t fle) the above ular author. Being 
the ST + & f ner pen for TY ears, 





the will, ve doubt ith in- 
terest and adate to her popularity as an 
— an j dc 00. Trey, N.Y. 





| 





TWO VALUABLE BOOKS. 


AN INIERESTING WORK. 


NOTES OF A PIANIST. 


By Lovuts Morgau GotTtscHaLk, Pianist and Com r, 
eded by a Short Biographical Sketch and Con- 
temporaneous Criticism. ‘dited by his sister, 

CLARA GocTSCHALK. Translated p— the French 

by Roperr k. Peterson, M.D. Own Svo, extra 

cloth, $2.50. 

“* Musictans will agree that Gottschalk is worthy of 
remembrance. . The notes themselves are writ- 
ten with vivacity and show much shrewdness of 
observation. They will be interesting to the is/abit- 
ants of many towns in this country, as stating with 
entire candor whet ¢ epecestons they made upon the 
planist.”—N. ¥. We 

“Will be enema most heartily by all who are 
interested in musical literature.” — Publishers’ Weekly. 

“The volume is certain! Ag 34 readable, especially 
that part which relates his American tours.’ 
Buston Globe. 


PINTO'S GREAT WORK ON AFRICA. 


HOW | CROSSED AFRICA, 


From the Atlantic toe the Indian Ocean, 
Through Unkrzown Countries; Dise 
covery of the Great Zambesi 
Affluents, etc. 


By MAJOR SERPA PINTO. 
Translated from the author's MSS. by ALFRED ELwes, 


With 24 Full-page and 118 Half-page and Smalier 
Tlustrations, 13 small Maps and 1 large 
one. Two vols., 8vo. 


Extra Cloth, $7. Half Calf, $11. 


“It is one of the most ineajoe th of all the re-ords 
of African exploration. into wins the per- 
sonal interest and sympathy +) the reader by the pre- 
liminary chapters and insures a human as well asa 
commercial and scientific interest in his experience 
and discoveries."—Boston Advertiser. 

“He writes ina style of great natveté, rese mbiing, 
in abruptness of transition, effusiveness of sentiment, 
richness of coloring, and boldness of metaphors, V ictor 
Hugo in his most characteristic mood."—The Nation, 

“He tells his story in a straishtforward, earn 
way with adirectness that vouches cor its trutntu: 
ness and a frankness and simplicity that charms the 
reader and engrosses attention.”—Chicago Even 
ng Journal. 

“The work is an important addition to the now very 
extended and valuable library of African exploration 
and adventure.”—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 

“The atyle of the | book is strong, brilliant, and 
always interesting.” Critic. 

* Pinto’s volumes are exceedingly entertaining.” — 
N. Y¥. Independent. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mall, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


ALFRED AVERY, J. 8. Bassett, 
Faitor. * Gen'l Advertiser. 


Late of “HOME AND FARM.” 


“SOUTH and WEST,” 


PUBLISHED AT 216 PINE STREET, 8ST. LOUIS. 

by ALFRED AVERY & CO. 
Send for sample copies of we pt amp WEST,” 
which ts # first-class culty: ‘amily \y eaper. 
published semj-monthly, at the low p A. of 50 Cerra 
Po! are entirely ignored. Generel 


aR. 
mt valuable information, and interesting 

The best of correspondents 
contribute from all sections of the country. Use 








matter are furn' 


ful 
premiums ent! Hberal commissions wil! be given to 
club-raisers. and “eae prem'um 
free. Sa’ 


“SOUTH AND WEST,” 
216 Pine Street, St, Louis, Mo, 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 

Mlustrated with full-page drawings by Gustav 
Dorg. New edition, cloth, $6; full levant moroc- 
co, gilt, $10. 

All who remember the “Dore Bible Gallery,” pub- 
lished last year, will extend a hearty welcome to this 
beautiful book, printed from the same plates as the 
high. priced editions. 

DORE BIBLE GALLERY, THE. 
Containing a Selection of 100 of the Finest Drawings 

of Gustav Dore, with Descriptive Letter-press 
by L. T. CoamBers, D.D. Crown folio, cloth, full 
gilt, $6; full Turkey morocco, $10. 

anc cdniaft the best Ef Bore’ Mlusteations of ths 

Bible."— Episcopal Register. 

PICTURES OF BIRD LIFE IN 

PEN AND PENCIL. 

By the Rev. W. G. WaTeins. Illustrated with full- 
page pictures by GracomeELi. Also a large num- 
ber of smaller fllustrations. New edition, cloth, 
full gilt sides and edges, $7.50; full morocco, $15. 

“The engravings are all ogntiont specimens ot 
art and the text is worthy of its rich illustration.” 
Chicago Times 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF PRO- 

VERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 

By MARTIN F. Tupper, M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., of Christ 
Church, Oxford. With illustrations throughout. 
Extra crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, $4. 


In this handsome volume Mr. Tupper's “‘ Proverbial 
Philosophy” is now for the first time iBuswates 
throuchout, and it is, therefore. the only ( 
Mlustrated Edition of this work It h 
tional advantage of being published under the per- 
sonal supervision of the author. . 


EUROPEAN FERNS: 

Their Form, Habit, and Culture. An original and 
exhaustive work on the varieties, habit. growth, 
and propagation of the ferns of Europe. By James 
Brittes, F.L.S. With thirty facsimile colored 
plates, painted from Nature by D. BLam, F.L.S. 
Demy 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, $7.50. 





AND 





PRACTICAL ART BOOKS. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 

New and enlarged series. Volume IV. With about 
four hundred ill { by the first artists of 
the day. A béautifully executed etching, ‘The 
Trio,” by Ersxing Nico., A.R.A., etched by La- 
Lauze, forms the frontispiece. Cloth gilt, gilt 








edges, 85 
In referring to v velome, A. &. The nm Times 
described it as “a very use 0) and this 


f Art,” 
description will appl aT eiditional force to Se 
pecesas volume, forms not Og Oy extreme joney 

andsome and interesting gift-book 
ditionally valuable from the pest ition {t ATs as 
the representative exponent of art in all its branches. 


A COURSE OF LESSONS IN LAND- 
SCAPE PAINTING IN OILS. 


By A. F. Grace, Turner Medallist, Royal Academy. 
With nine reproductions fn color, after Turner, 
Constable, De Wint, F. Walker, Mason, Muller, and 
A F. Grace; and numerous examples engraved on 
wood from well-known pictures. Extra demy 
folio, cloth, gilt edges, $17.50, 

By ae the most important work that has yet a 
pe. 


he theory and practice of this Deane A 
art 


FIGURE PAINTING IN WATER 
COLORS. 


With sixteen colored plates from original designs by 
BLANCHE MacakTuur (Medalist, Royal Academy, 
1877, for the best Painting of a Head from Life), 
and Jennie Moore (Medalist for a Drawing from 
the Antique). With full instructions by the paint- 
ers. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, $3. 


FLOWER PAINTING IN WATER 


COLORS. 

With twenty fac simile colored plates, selected from 
familiar Wild and Garden Flowers. Carefully 
executed from original designs by F. E. Hume, 
F.L.S., F.S.A. With instructions by the artist. In- 
terleaved with drawing-paper. Crown 4to, cloth 
gilt, $2.50. 


*,* This is but a small part of our New Books. Our New Catalogue free on application. 


and 741 Broadway, New York. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


oLD pA ROTERBS WITH NEW FiCe 
ae ae by Miss CLARA MaTrRaUx. 64 pases, 

colored. teows 4to, cover in colors, $2. 
one have never offered a book for children combin- 
ng 80 man. strane points of excellence as this. The 
wae iss Lawson are not only original, but are 
isi nae beautiful. The printing is done in Europe 

has never been equaled. 


FUN! FUN?! FUN!!! 
THREE WISE OLD COUPLES (Hop). 


tay FP in colors. Crown 4to, coverin nine col- 
ors 

“Three Wise Old Couples ” is one of the handsomest 
as we'l asthe most humorous books of the season. 
The text is by Mrs. Corbett, a well- oO American 
writer. The illustrations are from drawn 
and colored by L. Hopkins, who has ate reputa- 
tion as @. caricaturist second to none. 


LITTLE FOLKS. For the Fall of 306%. 
Containin; poarty 28 260 my (many full pa 
chromo ntisp’ pages, ith 

ed cover, in et key cloth, full gilt 
ides, $1.75. 

‘If an y reader wishes to make his children happy. 

let him procure ‘ Little Folks." e Bookseller. 

“Replete with pictures and “Feading- snanter well 
calculated to instruct and delight the children.”— 

Chicago Evening Journal. 


BESSIE BRADFORD'S SECRET. By 
Joanna H, MATHEWS, author of the “ Bessie Books.” 
F’cap 4to, pages, fully illustrated, lith- 
ographed cover, back and front, $1.26; cloth, full 
gilt side, $1.75. 

The author of the “ Bessie Books" is so well known 
that any book from her pen will Faas a hearty wel- 
come, and this is one of her best efforts. 

HAZEL NUT AND HER BROTHERS. 
B ELLES ITAILe, author of “ The Two Grav — - 

hree Brown Boys,” etc, F’cap 4to, 266 pag 
-_ iiustrated, lithographed cover, $1. 25; Pioth, 
full gilt, $1.75. 

In this book the story of the * Th oon Brown Boys” 
is taken up, and the charming story find a host of 
appreciative readers. The volume | is very handsome 
ot owen up, the paper and typography both being of 


We publish over » seventy New Books for 
Children. Send stamp for our New Cat- 
aogue of Juvenile Books, in handsome lith- 
ographic cover. 
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Religious Iutetligence 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 





Tue Episcopal Church Congress in this 
country has one decided advantage of the 
Anglican Church Congress, from wisich it 
was modeled : its annual list of topics is 
not so old and worn, The latter has just 
held its twenty-first session, while the 
former has only been in existence seven 
years, Many of the questions which make 
up the long program of the English Con- 
gress have been discussed so much that 
they have become threadbare and there is 
a manifest lack of freshness in it. The 
American Congress, of which the seventh 
has just been held, in Providence, R. I., 
may in time fall into ruts; but as yct its 
sessions are full of interest and every year 
papers are read on subjects which bave not 
been too much or too often discussed. 

Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, was, ac- 
cording to the rules, chairman of the Con- 
gress in Providence, and delivered the usu- 
al address, in which he referred to the his- 
tory of the Congress and its place among 
the institutions of the Church, and tothe 
special interest it excited in other denom- 
fmations, He said it had drawn those of 
different schools of thonght in the Church 
nearer together, and no partiality has been 
shown in the selection of topics and 
apenkers. It was the principle of the Con- 
gress to let in light from all sides, and its 
practice was not todenounce, but toinquire, 
not to affirm, but to prove. The first topic 
(which isan evidence of the breadth of the 
Congress platform) ‘Civil Service 
Reform,” on which three essays were read 
respectively by the Hon. Charles Gibbons, 
Baltimore; Mr. Seth Low, Brooklyn; and 
Mr. Joseph Packard, Jr., Baltimore. 
**Methods of Charity,” the next subject, 
was treated by the Rev. O. H. Gurteen, 
who spoke strongly of the necessity for 
thorough organization in the administra- 
tion of charity and of the evils of indis- 
criminate giving; by Dr. 8. H. Giesy, who 
said, if men were paid to work, they would 
work, if paid to beg, ey would beg; by 
Mr. Robert Treat Puine, who said out-door 
relief had been found unsucessful, and 
registration and visitation were necessary, 
andin the worst cases, as a last resort, the 
family must be broken up, and the parents 
sent to prison and the children to reforma- 
tory institutions. 

Dr. John Cotton Smith led the essayists 
on the revision of the New Testament. 
He spoke of improvements in the text and 
also of the faults. He had been heartily 
in sympathy with the movement for a 
revision, but was disappointed in the result. 
He expressed a fear of irreparable injury 
for all time from a multiplication of Bibles, 
The Rev. Walker Mitchell said the whole 
number of changes in the English of the 

g New Version was 16,500, but the changes 
due to manuscript authority are less than 
1.400. He criticised many of the retrans- 
lations, and in conclusion raised the ques- 
tion whether the revised book is fit to take 
the place of the old. The Hon. George 
Lunt also contributed a paper, which also 
found changes that were objectionable. 

These subjects, with the discussions there- 
on, occupied the first two days. the attend- 
ance being quite large. On the third day 
Dr. Hopkins rexd a paper on ‘‘ The Relation 
of Parishes to the Diocese and of Dioceses 
to the General Convention in the Matter of 
Jurisdiction and Representation ” He said 
thai some persons think that the clergy and 
parishes make the dioceses, the dioceses the 
General Convention, and, therefore, the 
source of spiritua! authority is to be found 
at the bottom, rather than at the top. The 
fact ix thyt the General Convention has the 
power belonging to it by and through the 
channel of the apostolic episcopate. There 
should not really be any legislation without 
the consent of the episcopate. Legislation 
is never thought of without the consent of 
the clergy as ap order and the laity as an 
order, and the episcopate should have, at 
least much authority as either of the 
others Is> ine present system of voting 
in dioceses it often happens that one lay- 
man in a dead parish had as much voting 
power as a hundred Jaymenin alive parish, 
It is wrong, sod representation should be 
given xccording to numbers of communi- 

Uther papers were read by the Rev, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











G. W. Ridgeley and Dr. A. V.G. Allen. 
The last-named said the name “‘ Protestant 
Episcopal” is inadequate. The Church is 
not so much episcopal as democratic. 

The next subject, ‘‘ Liturgical Growth,” 
was treated by Dr. J. F. Garrison, Dr. E. 
E. Beardsley, and the Rev. J. J. McCook. 
Dr, Beardsley said that change in liturgy is 
not so much needed as more zeal, self-sac- 
rifice, and devotion. Mr. McCook asserted 
the right of liturgical growth. Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, who was among the speakers, said 
the Prayer Book was not flexible enough. 
If the Queen of England were to die to- 
night, and the Episcopal Church of Ameri- 
ca, with its heart throbbing with sympathy, 
desire to pray to God for the afflicted na- 
tion across the sen, she could not do so 
without violating her Prayer-Book rubrics. 
Dr. Brooks claimed that he was a “ ritual- 
ist” in the best and highest sense of the 
term. He believed in a ritual that was 
flexible, and hoped the time would come 
when even extemporaneous prayer would 
be allowed to any person who wished to 
use it. . 

The topics of the fourth and last day, Oc- 
tober 28th, were ‘‘ Education of Divinity 
Students” and ‘Spiritual Culture.” Dr, 
Ewer read the first paper on the former 
subject, pleading for professorships of 
moral and ascetic theology in American 
divinity schools. On the second topic Dr. 
B. Franklin said what was needed was an 
enrichment of the modes of worship. The 
ritual was the instrument of spiritual cul- 
ture, and, properly framed and developed, 
would administer to all the aspirations of 
men. 

Bishop Clark delivered the closing ad- 
dress and Congress closed with the im- 
pression that the seventh annual session 
had been inferior to none of its predecess- 
ors in importance avd general interest. 








Dorine the sessions of the Church Con- 
gress at Newcastle the members of the Church 
Union (Ritualistic) held a meeting, at which 
resolutions were passed in reference to the im- 
prisonment of the Rev. 8. F. Green, thanking 
him for refusing to acknowledge the authority 
of the Privy Council and of the courts subject 
to ita jurisdiction in matters of faith, also 
denying “the canonical authority of epis- 
copal directions,” based upon decisions of the 
Judicial Committee. Mr. Wood, president of 
the Union, read a paper in the Congress on 
** Ecclesiastical Courts,’? in which he said: 
“The charge that is made against the existing 
courts having cognizance of spiritual matters 
is this: that, being supposed to represent the 
authority of the Episcopate, they, in fact, at 
the present time represent only the authority 
of the Crown.”’ The principles which must 
govern any satisfactory reform are: 


‘* First, in some form or another, the gov- 
eroment of the Church must rest with the 
episcopate aud the synods of the Church. For 
this purpose, there isageneral agreementthat 
the diocesan courts, archidisconal and epis- 
copal, should be revived, In regard to the 
judicial functions of the bishop himself, the 
distinction which formerly obtained should 
be still regarded. Much of the more secular 
business that would come before him might 
well be settled by a chancellor, for whose de- 
cisions the bishop should feel himself to be 
responsible ; spiritual matters touching the 
faith and worship of the Church being decided 
by the bishop in person, with the counsel and 
consent of a body of chosen presbyters, repre- 
senting the clergy of the diocese. 

‘““The second essential condition of obe- 
dience is that interpretations put upon the laws 
of the Church should be based on priuciples 
such as Churchmen can accept. There aretwo 
ways of viewing the Church of England. 
First, as a vational institution, with formula- 
ries which derive all their authority from acts 
of Parliament. Secondly, ss a part of the 
Church Catholic, with a continuous existence 
from the earliest times, and with customs and 
laws handed down to them andin force now, 
when not expressly altered. The first view has 
practically expressed itself in the recent. de- 
cisions of the courts; the second is that which 
is entertained bv the great mass of the clergy 
and laitv. Believing, as they do, in the con- 
tinuity of the Church and its law, it is impos- 
sible they can accept decisions which in the 
interpretation of that law, instead of the an- 
cient law of the Church, have regard solely to 
the words of an act of Parliament and the rul- 
ings of secularcourts. No meanscan beeffect- 
ual for enforcing decis‘ons based on sich a 
principle. None need be objected to, if they 
are only set in motion by an authority and on 
behalf of a principle of interpretation the 
Church can reeognize. To deplore Mr. Green’s 
imprisonment on the ground that such a pun- 
ishment is an unsuitable method for enforcing 
the decisions of an ecclesiastical tribunal is 
entirely to miss the real point at issue. It is 
not the means that have been employed toex- 
tort Mr. Green’s submission that are the real 
cause of complaint. It is the claim of the 
courts which have procured his imprisonment 
to adjudicate in spiritual matters at all which 
is the real ground of offense.”’ 


....[t was deemed necessary by Pope Pius 





IX, in 1876, to send an apostolic delegate to 
Canada, with instructions to coufer with the 








Catholic bishops in reference to questions 
which had arisen with reference tothe med- 
dling of bishops and priests with political mat- 
ters. Another decree has just been issued on 
the same subject by the present Pope. It 
slates that there is too much of such in- 
terference in politics by the clergy, 
and, to remedy this excess of zeal, the 
bishops are reminded that the Vatican, 
in condemning Liberalism, does not-mean to 
condemn all parties bearing the name 
“ Liberal.” It refers only to doctrine; not to 
politics. Therefore, those Catholics who say 
the Church condemns the Reform party in 
Canada do not say truly. As to what steps 
shall be taken concerning Catholics who, on 
account of alleged undue influence by the 
clergy, appeal to the courts, the Vatican will 
lay down no rules, leaving such cases to the 
bishops, who are to take care to guard the 
honor of the clergy and to observe ‘‘the 
greatest reserve in regard to political affairs, 
especially where there is danger of provoking 
violent war against the Church, Protestants 
being already prejudiced and irritated against 
the clergy, under the pretext of undue influ- 
ence in politica] elections.”” The decree 
concludes with saying it is the intention of the 
Holy See to have these instructions “ vigor- 
ously enforced.” 


.... The Untversalist General Convention, at 
Detioit, of which we spoke last week, had for 
its president J. D. W. Joy, of Massachusetts, 
who was re-elected. The trustees reported upon 
the various funds. The receipts from contribu- 
tions and interest amounted to $18,073. The 
state of the Church was about the same as last 
year. A special committee reported in favor of 
recommending to each state convention to 
have a committee on pastoral setilements, to 
advise with parishes and ministers respecting 
settlements, and that no steps be taken to 
secure uniform service in the churches. The 
report was adopted. A constitutional amend- 
ment adopted by the General Convention last 
year in regard to an Increase of representation 
in the General Convention was approved 
again. The following resolution was also 
adopted : 

‘* Resolved, That it be and hereby is recom- 
mended to every parish in this convention to 
set apart a certain day—to wit, the first Sun- 
day in November—for a special celebration of 
our distinguishing doctrine, tbe spiritual truth 
that all souls are God’s children, and that 
finally, by his grace attending them, they will 
live and reign with him forever in holiness 
and happiness.” 

Among the subjects discussed were ministerial 
supply, woman’s work, missions, statistics, etc. 


....The Congregational Jubilee Fund 
reached £70,000 before the close of the Man- 
chester meetings, which have left only the 
pleasantest remembrances behind. The Non- 
conformist says the Congregationalists at Man- 
chester caught a little of the Methodist 
‘fervor and passion” and have entered upon 
anewepoch. It says: 

‘* Its [the Union] attention was concentrated 
onethe work which the Free Churches have to 
do, rather than on the assertion of the rights 
they have to maintain. Almost every part of 
that work, at home and abroad, was passed 
under review, and so discussed as to exhibit a 
deep conviction that, by the efficient doing of 
that work, Congregationalists would supply 
the most conclusive argument as to the value 
of their own system. The meetings were 
eminently practical throughout and in this 
respect derived considerable benefit from the 
American visitors. The presence of these 
Transatlantic friends in such numbers was 
itself a pleasing feature of the meetings ; but 
such a speech as that of Dr. Storrs on home 
missionary work has a distinctive value of its 
own, as, pointing the way to that wide con- 
centration of evangelistic force by which alone 
the work of Church extension can be done.”’ 


«+eeThe Jews in Servia, unlike their corelig- 
fonists in Roumania, er joy full religious liber- 
ty. Russia intends to grant special privileges 
to those Jews who will engage in agriculture. 
The Russian Government Council of Educa- 
tion have ordered that hereafter instruction in 
Hebrew and the prinpiples of the Jewish re- 
ligion form part of the regular curriculum of 
all the middle-class schools in the St. Peters 
burg district. 


....One of the principal actions of the Old 
Catholic Synod of Austria was to favor a peti- 
tion to the Government for a subsidy in sup- 
port of Old Catholic worship. Bishop Rein- 
kens, of Germany, is to be invited to confirm 
and preach in Austria. 


....Efforts are being made by the Orthodox 
Synod in Constantinople to draw the Armen- 
jans into an organic union ; but the prospect 
of this movement is no better than was that of 
ten years ago. 


. .-The receipts of the American Missionary 
Association for the past year, including $77,132 
appropriated from the Stone Fund, were 
$321,711, of which $30,417 was received in Sep- 
tember. 

....-The Northwest Conference of German 
Baptists reports only seventy baptisms for the 
year, in thirty-two churches. 









Missions, 





Tus Nyanvza Mission of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, which has been marked by somany 
viciesitudes in the past six years, has been 
heard from but infrequently the past year. 
Our later references to it showed much uncer- 
tainty in the position of the missionaries in 


Uganda, though for many long and weary 
months the favor of the Court of Mtesa has 
been denied to them. The last issue of 
the Church Missionary Intelligencer prints a 
long correspondence from the. missionaries, 
beginning with February, 1880, and closing 
with March, 1881. The letters from Mr. Mac- 
kay mention that nearly every day guns are 
brought to him to repair, though he invariably 
refuses to look at them, and busies bimself 
with bis translations and with his various in- 
dustrics, visiting the sick, etc. Mr. Pearson 
writes of borrible cruelties. One woman, 2 
wife of a chief, had herears and mouth cut off, 
for a trifling act of disobedience, and the nine 
sons of Mtesa were confined on one occasion, 
when the king was thought to be near death, 
in order that the horrible custom of killing all 
but the one chosen to succeed the father could 
be carried out. Bands of men are sent out 
frequently to make raids on neighboring 
tribes. Sekibobo returned on one occasion 
from an incursion into Usoga, with heavy 
spoils in cattle and ivory and with upward of 
a thousand women slaves. Mr. Pearson saw 
these Wasoga captives file into Rubaga, and 
he says the sight was such as he never saw 
before and hopes never to see again. Of the 
king’s portion there should have been five 
hundred; *‘ but hunger, fatigue, and ill usage 
had reduced their number to a little over three 
hundred.”” The women were not young and 
many carried infants, born on the road. The 
babes ‘‘ were in many cases tied by the arms 
around the mother’s neck, the poor creatures 
not having strength to hold them. Sucha 
sight! The women could scarcely walk— 
mere skin and bone. The ribs could lit- 
erally be counted. They had had no 
food for days. All the young, well-fa- 
vored women had been kept by the chiefs. 
These were Mtesa’s share.’?’ On avother day, 
while he was writing, ‘* shrieks of women are 
sounding from the executioner’s, across the 
swamp. Some bloody deed is being enacted. 
Ob! what a country!’? Much of Mr. Pear- 
son’s journal is taken up with accounts of 
treatment of wounds received by violence. 
Some weeks later he writes again, but in the 
same strain. ‘‘Nothing,’’ he says, gloomily, 
“but reports of ‘blood.’”? He also suffered 
for food. He still had no scholars. All had 
been taken away, and, to add to his discom- 
fort, spies from Mtesa were prowling about. 
In November Mr. Pearson made and raised a 
fine flag-staff for the King, who treated him 
very graciously, but gave him only good 
words. In December Mtesa was shown 2 
copy of the London Graphic, with pictures 
of his deputation to the Queen, and was in- 
formed that they were to be returned ina 
government ship. He was astonished and 
pleased, and gave Mr. Pearson and the French 
priest, who was with him, each acow. A few 
days later Mr. Mackay arrived in Rubaga, and 
an appeal was made to Mtesa to grant liberty 
of worship in Uganda; but without success. 
The French priests were anxious to have 
Mtesa answer this request affirmatively ; but 
they would not say that they would not inter- 
fere with the English. Mr. Pearson and Mr. 
Mackay agree in giving the King a very bad 
character. They believe he is intelligent and 
knows right from wrung, and that he 
understands Christianity well enough ; bat he 
cares for nothing except the gratification of 
bis desires. He declared that the only condi- 
tion on which he would grant liberty to the 
missionaries to teach was that. they should pro- 
cure for him one of Queen Victoria’s daugh- 
ters, to be his wife. In that case he would 
abandon all his present wives. In January the 
Arabs became very bold and made all manner 
of lying cbarges agatast the missionaries, ond 
tried to induce Mtesa to drive them out of the 
country. Every fresh arrival of Arabs created 
fresh trouble for them, and Miesa was only 
restrained from violent measures, prolably, by 
the knowledge that Mr. Stokes was in company 
with the returning envoys to Queen Vic- 
toria and might bring him valuable presents. 
Mr. Mackay says Mtesa is the greatest slave- 
hanter in the world. Mr. Stokes, Mr. O’Flab- 
erty, and the envoys arrived March 18th. 
Mr. O’Flaberty’s letter, which is the last of the 
correspondence, is dated March 30ih He 
says the King was delighted with bis presents 
and supplied him with excellent food; that 
the Arabs are rapidly losing ground ; and that 
Mtesa has given orders that Sunday, as weil 
as Friday, shall be observed. The Society 
had in Uganda, at the last date, only two 
missionaries, Mr. Mackay and Mr. O'Flaherty, 
Mr. Stokes and Mr. Pearson having left. 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 13th. 


THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES.—Lev. 
xxu11, 33-44. 


Nores.— The Lord spake unto Moses, saying.” 
—How God generally spake unto Moses is not 
clear ; perhaps not with any audible voice, but 
by allowing him, under a divine influence, to 
develop the ordinance which was suggested to 
his mind. “ Fifteenth day of this seventh 
month.”"—The full moon of Tisri, about the 
first of October, after the harvest was gatb- 
ered and when the moonlight would be bright- 
ést. “ The feast of tabernacies.’’—The Jew- 
ish ‘Thanksgiving Day.” “* For seven 
days.’ —It was really eight days, but the num- 
ber ‘‘seven”’ was used as a round number, as 
we would say it was a week's festival, even 
though there was an extra Sabbath beyond an 
exact week. ** On the first day.”’—It would 
seem, then, that, the fifteenth day being the 
Sabbath, the first day of the month was also 
the Sabbath. The month came in with a Sab- 
bath on the new moon “ An holy convoca- 
tion.’—The meeting together was not then 
required every Sabbath. ** These ave the 
feasts.’"—There were three feasts of a week 
each: the passover, the feast of first fruits, 
and the feast of tabernacles. There were other 
single days observed, as the day of atonement. 
“ Boughs of goodly trees."’—This feast of 
tabernacles or of booths was socalled because 
the people were required to live in shelters 
simply made of branches. There was in Pal- 
estine no fear of exposure by rain, as this was 
not the rainy season. 

Instruction.—Time is not always wasted tbat 
{s given to holidays. The character and the 
success of any nation depends most on the 
sentiments of the people, and it pays to culti- 
vate sentiments, us well as corn or potatoes. 
An Independence Day, a Thanksgiving Day, 
a birthday, when celebrated, binds the family 
or the nation together in mutual love. If the 
people on the Fourth of July give themselves 
up to expressing their joy in national liberty, 
then the children will learn to love their coun- 
try. The religious festivals so impress on the 
nation a religious character and the sacred 
sentiments. 

There is, however, a dangerthat a superflu- 
ity of feetivale may interfere with the habit of 
steady application. In Italy, for example, the 
numerous saints’ days injure the people. Still 
there needs to be some occasional relaxation, 
The old proverb is true about “all work and 
no play.”’ 

The feasts of the Jews were “ holy convoca- 
tions.”’ That is what all our festivals should 
be. There should be in them an element of 
sacredness, as we refer all our blessings to 
God. 

Our regular stated gifts to support the 
Church or for mission work should not satis- 
fyus. There will be frequent calls for free- 
will offerings for various benevolent objects 
and charity. Itis not Christian to say I give 
all I can afford for pew-rent, and I must de- 
cline to make other gifts. Remember that 
the free gifts are of first importance, aa indica- 
ting a generous heart. God bade the Jews to 
offer the regular sacrifices, ‘‘ beside all your 
vows and beside all your freewill offerings, 
which ye give unto the Lord.” 

All the children of Israel were bidden to 
‘rejoice before the Lord.’ Every one has 
something to rejoice over. If you have re- 
ceived gifts, be thankful. Say youare. Tell 
God your joy. 

Recall God’s ancient mercies. Even now, 
three thousand years after Moses, the Jews 
still celebrate the Feast of Tabernacles, re- 
calling that their fathers ‘“‘ dwelt in booths’’ 
when they went out of Egypt. What are our 
centennials but this same commemoration of 
the ancient days? So with Independence Day, 
Forefathers’ Day, Decoration Day. Let them 
teach our people patriotism. 

If we can repay anything else but gratitude 
to God, let us doit. What serviceis there for 
ustopay? What errands can we run? All 
that the Jews could do was to offer sacrifices 
and help the poor. Wecandomore. Weare 
not under a policy of exclusiveness. We can 
go to the heathen and tell them of God's good- 
ness and Christ’s Gospel. We bave a hundred 
forms of organized charity open to us. Let 
us not forget that gratitude that does not im- 


pel to make some return for favors is no true 
—- ‘ 

t is an advantage of our present di - 
tion that more is made of the Rabbath qenerdity 
for public meetings. The Jews only had to 
meet-on feast days; but they found this was 
not enongh. They, therefore, déveloped the 
Synagogue service every week, and only by 
this education did they learn to give up all 
idolatry. Ifa family forgets to go to eburch, 
it will soon forget all religious character and 
{s on the bigh way to social disaster. The right 
character that is developed in regularly wor- 
shiping God is liable to be lost—at least, in the 
next generation—by those who cease to pay the 
common respect of public worship to God’s 
claims to our reverence and worship. 























News of the Werk. 


AFFAIRS AT THE tHE CAPITAL.—THE 
SENATE ADJOURNED. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR’s nomination of ex-Gov_ 
Morgan, of New York, as Secretary of the 
Treasury met with universal approval through- 
out the country and did mach to strengthen 
the public cofidence in the new Administration. 
It was with great regret that the nation heard 
heard of Guv. Morgan’s declination of the 
honor conferred, based upon his inability to 
devote the necessary time and attention to 
perform the duties of the office in a satisfac- 
tory manner. Efforts were made to induce 
Gov. Morgan to reconsider his determina- 
tion, but with no effect, and on Thursday last 
the President nominated the Hon. Charles J. 
Folger, Chief-Justice of the New York Court 
of Appeals, to the vacant secretaryship. This 
nomination was immediately confirmed by the 
Senate and is regarded as excellent and sound 
bythe public. The only indication to be drawn 
from this appointment is a probability that 
Postmaster-General James will retire, as it is 
unusual for two departments to be under the 
charge of Cabinet officers from the same state. 

The special session of the Senate adjourned 
on Saturday last, and, therefore, no further 
Cabinet nominations will be made by the 
President until the regular session of Con- 
gress, which meets next month. The public 
have ceased to speculate on the future actions 
of the President, though the opinion is very 
general that the Secretaryship of State will 
fall to ex-Senator Frelinghuysen, of New 
Jersey, and the Attorney-Generalship to the 
Hon. Timothy 0. Howe, of Wisconsin. The 
other portfolios are assigned to an indefinite 
number of statesmen and politicians and no 
reliance is placed in the daily ‘ Cabinet 
rumors.”’ 

The past session of the Senate, though com- 
mencing with a struggle for ascendency 
between the two great political parties, was, 
on the whole, an harmonious one up to Friday 
last. All of President Arthur’s nominations 
were confirmed until that of Clifford Statham 
as postmaster at Lynchburg, Va., was reached. 
Mr. Statham is a Readjuster and his nomina- 
tion was bitterly opposed by the Democrats 
The Republicans endeavored to secure its con- 
firmation and the result was an all-night ees- 
sion. On Saturday morning, at a caucus of 
the Republican senators, it was decided to 
abandon the attempt to force the nomination 
of Mr. Statham, leavingit to the President to 
appoint him temporarily to the office. On 
Saturday afternoon, at 4:30 0’clock, the Sen- 
ate adjourned, after a session of nineteen 
days. Among its confirmations of the Pres- 
ident’s nominations was that submitted on 
Thursday last of Postmaster-General James to 
succeed himself. This was done in accord- 
ance with the law which fixes the term of the 
Postmaster-General to be the same as that of the 
President who appointed him and has no po- 
litical significance. It is but a temporary ar- 
rangement and he will probably retire from 
the Cabinet in December, for the reason stated 
above. First Assistant Postmaster-General 
Tyner submitted his resignation on Wedues- 
day of last week, and it was accepted, Frank 
Hatton, of Iowa, being nominated for the 
vacancy, the nomination being confirmed by 
the Senate.: 

President Arthur is still at the residence of 
Senator Jones and the precise time of his re- 
moval to the White House is unknown. It is 
stated that he will return to New York on 
Tuesday next, forthe purpose of casting his 
vote at the state elections. 

Captain H. W. Howgate has been indicted 
for forgery by the grand jury of the District 
and he has appeared at the Washington 
Criminal Court and entereda plea of not 
guilty. 

Guiteau’s trial has been postponed until 
November 14th. Twenty witnesses have been 
summoned in his defense. 








So far as present indications are con- 
cerned, the days of the Irish Laud League are 
numbered. Their no-rent manifesto is de- 
nounced by the Irish clergy and a number of 
tenant-farmers, the latter applying by thou- 
sands to the Land Court. The “suspects” 
are closely confined and Ireland is under 
strict martial law. Mr. Parnell, with about 
forty other prisoners, will shortly be removed 
from Kilmainham Jail to Armagh, for safe- 
keeping, and the wreck of the Land League 
appears complete. Of course, there is a possi- 
bility of its sudden revival and of disaster to 
the present British policy, but the prompt and 
severe action of the government seems to have 
paralyzed the Irish agitators. 


...-President Grévy, of the French Repub- 
lic, has requested M. Gambetta to form a new 
cabinet, and the latter has consented. Gam- 
betta’s victory is complete and he will him- 
self bold the office of President of the Council. 





"much distress ‘s feared. 


ister of finance, M. de Freycinet minister of | 
war, and M. Ferry minister of instruction. 


..The German elections held last Thurs- 
day resulted in heavy gains for the Liberal 
party, government candidetes being beaten 
where they had expended the greatest energy 
and the Jew-baiters being utterly routed. The 
precise result and the political complexion of 
the Reichstag will not be known for some 
days. 

.. Esposito, the alleged brigand, who was 
arrested in New Orleans and conveyed to this 
city, where he was surrendered to the Italian 
authorities, bas been fully identified in Italy. 


.-[t is rumored that the project of a 
“World’s Fair’? in New York City will be 
revived, the site being the Jumel estate, on 
the Harlem River. 


...-A memorial service in honor of the late 
President Garfield was held in Germany last 
Sunday. Professor Gneist delivered the 
oration. 


is increasing, and unless heavy rains set in 


..It is ramored that the British Govern. 
ment contemplate selling Gibraltar to Spain. 





GIVE HEED! A cold is often thought to be 
atoo trifling matter to claim attention till it 
gets such a hold on the lungs as to imperil the 
life of the consumptive patient. Then and not 
until then do many think seriously of relief, 
when it often comes too late. What foolish 
negligence, we say, When a 25-cent bottle of 
Madame Porter’s Cough Balsam will give ease. 
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SUMMIT 
Mineral Spring Water, 


FROM HARRISON, ME. 


A pure, delightful water, without taste or odor, 
undoubtedly efficacious in 


Kidney, Stomach, Blood, and Malarial 
Disorders, 


The claims of Summit Water are supported by 
prominent people who have been cured by its use. 
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304 Broadway, New York, 
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HOWARD METHOD. 
THis method has been very rapidiy extending iteelf,... 
and now counts its corresponding anata nah only e., 
every state and territory, but also in England, Can-“” 
ada, and the West Indies. By far the lene ouaian 
are singérs who are not able to obtain home instrno- 
tion, and vocalists who have studied, indeea, but 
have never found that exact and detailed govern 
ment of the vocal parts which the eat 3 Method 


affords. The written lessons cover the whole ground 
not only of voice delivery, but also of “iyle and ex- 
qontien, and the vocal oes. 20 Fe apy ty 
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NOTICES. 


GP" All commupications for the Editorial, Literary 
Hews, and Miscellaneous Colutmns of this journal 
should be ad+:esed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

2” All communications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Kaitor, and a!) business 
communications 1rvw subseribers and advertisers to 
Tue inperenpent, Bex 8787. 

tw” Remittances should be made payable to Tax 
InDFPENDent. 

2” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address ¢. 
the writer; not necessarily or publication.b asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

[™ We do not bo!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the conimunications 
ef our correspondents. 

t#™ Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, bold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


- - 


For Suteenyies Terms see — 31. 
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A COMMITTEE IN THE FOG. 


Tue Committee of of Fifteen appointed at 
the National Anniversary of the American 
Home Missionary Sociciy, at Chicago, last 
June, to look over the Society's affairs and 
spesk their minds freely, have issued a 
document which is hardly worth the mys- 
tification which has been made over it in 
advance. After telling us that fourteen of 
the fifteen got tugether Oct. 14th, 1881, at 
11 o’clock a. m., at Mr. E. W. Blatchford’s 
house, Chicago, they proceed to business, 
and for the first thing say that they were 
instructed to report tothe Society, at the 
next annual meeting, and that meantime, 
as they are not ready with the “ final and 
completed report” and are presumably in 
that deliberative and cloudy state where 
they wre pot sure of their own decision, 
they will do a thing they were not in 
structed to do, and make report to the 
“Christian Public.” Why they should 
address their unperfected opinions to the 
Christian public is more than we can 
{magine, unless the committee hope to lift 
twe fog or stiffen their courage by raising 
a pnblic discussion, 

Meantime, it shows ou the face of the 
document that it is a report of progress by 
a committee who, whether they have made 
much progress or not, have not agreed 
amovg themselves where to land. In the 
body of the report they propose an elaborate 
scleane for the representation of the Con- 

asaociations and other similar 
ies tm the board of directors—a scheme 
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we remark, in passing, well worth Gunsien 
and which has a precedent in the A. B. C. 
F. M. But, before we have fairly read the 
proposal through, we run on a notification 
that the Committee ‘‘ have under considera- 
tion another basis of representation, which 
may be submitted in the finabreport.” It ap- 
peurs, then, that they have nothing to pro- 
pose, after all, and that the one gleam of good 
sense in the report is extinguished by them- 
selves, As tothe positive features of the re” 
port, one would suppose, from the sweeping 
reform proposed, that, the Committee be- 
lieved the Society to be in a bad way, 
when, in fact, they hold it to be so useful 
an agency that what they really desire is to 
strengthen and extend it. Yet we lay 
down the report with « sigh of relief that 
they have not proposed to abolish the So- 
ciety. Instead of turning their attention 
to the field and inquiring into the practical 
questions—whether the money ruised is ex- 
pended economically; whether the work is 
planned and directed wisely; and by what 
means a larger sum than half the Society’s 
income can be raised outside the two states 
of Massachusetts and Conuecticut—they go 
plump into the fate prepared for drawing- 
room reformers and devote themselves to 
the congenial business of constitutional 
amendments. 

Of the eleven articles in the present con- 
stitution they leave five unchanged. It is 
something to be thankful for that this Com- 
mittee do not cousider that the success of 
home missions requires the corporate name 
to be changed (Art. I), nor the treasurer to 
be rélieved of his bonds (Art. V), por the 
relation of the Society to auxiliaries to be 
overhauled (Arts, VII and VIII), nor the 
rule for constitutioual changes (Art. XI). 

The question of smending the rule as to 
the place of holding the annual meeting 
was committed, at the last anniversary, to 
nine directors, with instructions to report 
next year. This Committee of Fifteen 
take that business out of their hands, and 
make a proposition of their own, with 
regard to which we have nothing to 
say, except that it is not unlikely that their 
result has been arrived at in some kind of 
conjunction with the Special Committee 
and, for aught we kuow, may express their 
views. 

Nor do we propose to discuss the plan of 
representing the Congregational bodies in 
the board, certaioly not until it is known 


what the Committee bave themselves de- 


cided on. The end would appear highly 
desirable and the means tot to be objected 
to, so long as there remains a central body 
to represent the Society's corporate and re- 
sponsible standing before the law and 
whose members shall not have to travel a 
thousand miles to get together for a vote. 


The real outcome of this meeting lies in 
the proposed Art. IV. The changes intro- 


duced here dominate the whole docu- 
ment. They exclude the secretaries 
from the executive committeé; they erase 


the clause which now provides the Society 
with a committee, who can be called to- 
gether frequently and easily, and commit 
the management of the Society’s work, 
down to the appointment and instruction 
of missionaries, to un executive committee 
of ten, five of whom make a quorum, and 
who, it would appear, are to be chosen 
from all over this broad land, and whose 
traveling expenses are to be paid; an 
admirable scheme for getting the business 
out of the hands of men who understand 
it, into the hands of men who do not, for 
wasting a great deal of money, and the 
climax of a yet more admirable scheme for 
ruovning an efficient and useful society into 
the ground, 

As to the suggestions concerning financial 
management, we are in doubt whether to 
consider them an eulogy of the present ad- 
ministration or an evidence that their 
authors had not read the Society's reports, 
which, if they mean anything, show the 
strenuous and untiring endeavors of a body 
of devoted men to cover every point that 
is worth naming in these suggestions. ‘‘ The 
expenses of the Society shall be stated,” 
they say, ‘in figures.” How are they stated? 
In the last report we read the figures $18,- 
$47.89 as the expense of administration. 
The Committee want also ‘‘ the pe centages” 
If a man cannot ascertain wbxt percent- 
age of $200,058.72 $18,847.89 1s, we sub- 
mit that it is not worth while to consume 











any more of the hard-earned money of the 
Home Missionary Society in hiring clerks 
to tell him. 

The Committee are not explicit as to 
what they intend to do with the secretaries, 
How many secretaries do they want, and 
who? They vote for the reinstatement of 
Dr. Clapp. Sodowe. What do they pro- 
pose to do with the others? .They want 
only one general secretary in New York. 
How do they propose to carry this out? 
Does anything lie behind this position 
which they are not ready to publish? Speak 
out, gentlemen, and let us know just what 
you want. 


HAVE THE RITUALISTS SURREN- 
DERED? 


Tue Ritualists of the Church of England 
appear to be in a mood for concession. 
Very stubbornly, indeed, have they con- 
tended for place and liberty in the Church 
for their school, against great odds. Not 
only have they been in avery smail minori- 
ty, but they have been compelled to bear the 
odium of making short and easy the passage 
from Protestantism, of which the State 
Cliurch is regarded as the bulwark in Eu- 
gland, tothe Roman Catholic Church. ‘This 
would be no light load to carry in a country 
where the current of popular prejudice still 
runs strong against a religion but recently 
released from the disabilities so long imposed 
uponit. But this is not the strongest in- 
dictment against Ritualism. It has defied 
the laws of the realm enacted for the pro- 
tection of the state religion, and has made 
bold attacks upon the Establishment itself, 
so that the Church Association, organized 
specially for its defense, bas found a larger 
and wore difficult field for its operations 
within the Church than tbe Liberation So- 
ciety of the Nou-Conformists hus given it 
without. With the great majority of the 
Church, with popular prejudice, with the 
law of the land, and with an organized 
Church Society all arrayed against it, Ritu- 
alism, it must be admitted, has made a gul- 
lant fight. 

It is not surprising that a period of dis- 
couragement and despondency has, at last, 
come to the Catliolic School. When in 
1874 the Public Worship Act was passed, 
to put down “mass in masquerade,” the 
Ritualists did not belleve that it would do 
them much damage. They resolved to 
oppose it to the uttermost and to refuse to 
obey decisions of courts organized under it. 
expecting to be able to turn tbe results to 
their own account, by showing that it was 
nothing more than a campaign of persecu- 
tion organized by one school in the Church 
against another, which, historically, bad 
the stronger basis of the two. In the case 
of Mr. Tooth, the first to be imprisoned 
for violation of the Act, the Anglo-Catholic 
party enjoyed a certain triumph. The 
Queen ordered him released, expressing 
her regret that any one iv her kingdom, in 
this age of the world, should suffer im- 
prisonment for conscience’ sake, and a 
great deal of sympathy was gained for him 
and the cause he represented. But, aftera 
brief lull, Lord Penzance was given other 
case3 to try, and several clergymen have 
since been in prison, aud the Public Wor- 
ship Act and the new Court both stand, 
after the courts of last resort (the Privy 
Council and the House of Lords) have 
vainly been appealed tc, as constitutional 
and effectual. 

The law thus standing sure, the Church 
Association still determined to compel its 
observance, the bishops willing to initiate 
prosecutions, the Queen deaf to further 
appeals from imprisoned clergymen, Rit- 
ualism seems to be fairly coralled. The 
Rev. 8. F. Green bas been in prison several 
months, and, after every effort of bis friends 
to obtain bis release has failed, the Arch- 
bishop of York tells them that Mr. Green’s 
cell is locked on the icside. The key is 
held by the Ritualists, and was used, too, 
in the case of Mr. Dale, of London, one of 
the most persistent of offenders, before the 
prison-door was shut on him, now in peace- 
able possession of a smali country parish, 
neither making trouble nor being troubled. 

Convinced, perhaps, of the hopelessness 
of currying on a warfare against such odds, 
some Ritualists have been considering in 
Conference in London what can he done in 
the way of concession. The Church Times 


snnounces the result as 99 ‘* Eirenicon,” 








which opens with this confession: ‘If it 
were not for our brethren who are still in 
the hands of the Philistines, we should be 
content never to mention the legislation 
of 1874.” Then follows this sentence, 
which seems to be somewhat harsh for an 
‘*Eirenicon”: ‘‘As it is, we ure in the 
position of settlers who have beaten off a 
horde of savages, but who have to deplore 
the fate of three or four of their number 
who have fallen into the clutches of the 
assailants.” Ritualists, however, are in the 
habit of using strong language toward their 
brethren of the Church Association, and 
we need not stop to comment upon it. 

What is more essential is that this Confer- 
ence, composed of men of whom The Church 
Times says ‘‘it would be impossible to sug- 
gest names of greater authority, whether as 
regards Catholic doctrine or Catholic ritual,” 
declared that, though the Prayer-book 
‘‘retains many vestiges of the foreign Pro- 
testant influence which effected the revis 

ion of 1552,” ‘‘Churchmen are bound 1) 

accept them.” This is a concession of o 

small significance, and the natural oute :me 
of it was that ‘‘a considerable numk-r of 
Ritual practices that are very cow aonly 

met with receive neither encourszement 

nor sanction in the report.” The astonish- 

ing comment of the Church Timés on this 

is that extreme Ritual has bee’) as effect- 

ualin keeping peopleaway frm Church 

as in attracting them. The Conference 

further agreed that incense should be giyen 

up. Asthis is one of the six points con- 

tended for, its abandonment, if the report 

of the Conference should be adopted, 

means the complete sutrender of Ritualism, 

for the six points stand or fall together. 

The Ritualists have never admitted that 

incense was less binding on their conscience 

than wafers, or altar-lights, or mixed wive, 

etc. 

These statements and the Conference that 
made them would fal) under suspicion were 
it not that the organ of the Ritualists, The 
Church Times, gives the information to the 
world and vouches for the high and repre- 
sentative charactcr of the Conference. Still 
it seems hard to believe. Are the rank and 
file of the Auglo-Catholic party ready to 
make such concessions? 





CIVIL SERVICE REFORM IN CON- 
NECTICUT. 


Tue Civil Service Reform Association of 
Connecticut lust week held its first meeting 
at New Haven, and organized for work till 
the infamous ‘‘spoils system” shall be 
hunted out of the land. The meeting was 
convened by a call, issued some weeks ago, 
invitiag a gathering of all citizens who be- 
lieve ‘‘ that merit, not mere party services, 
should determine appointments to the 
minor offices in the civil administration of 
the United States Government.” To this 
cull was appended a large number of the 
names of the best citizens of the state, be- 
longing to both political parties. Nearly a 
hundred geutlemen of this class came to 
gether, and organized au association for the 
whole state to promote civil service reform 
on principle and for purposes that mean 
something more than the occasional plat- 
form utterance of a pulitical party. Ex- 
Governor Hubbard, ex-Governor Ingersoll, 
ex-Governor Andrews, Senator Hawley, 
David A. Wells, President Porter, ex-Pres- 
ident Woolsey, Professor Sumner, Hon. 
Jeremiah Halsey, Judge Brewster, and 
other gentlemen of like character and 
standing are engaged in this good work. 

The preamble of the constitution adopted 
by the Association reads as follows: 

‘The Connecticut Civil Service Reform 
Association, believing that merit, and not 
mere party services, should determine ap- 
pointments to the minor offices in the civil 
administration of the United States Govern. 
ment, is formed to promote the establi.h- 
ment of a system of appointment, promo- 
tion, and removal which shall make this 
principle a rule of practice.” 

The purpose of this Association is to 
agitate the question and keep it before the 
people, through the press and by public 
meetings, and also to establish lucal organ- 
izations throughout the state, and in this 
way generate a public sentiment that will 
demand of the President and of Congress a 
thorough reform in the civil service of the 
country. Similar associstions should be 
formed in all the staies of the Union. The 


way to achieve a victory is not merely 4 




















t-nt with general platitudes on the subject; 
but to create and organize 1n active public 
sentimeut that neither the President nor 
Congress will dare to disregard. Let 
it be once undersiood that the friends 
of civil service reform mean to make 
a political fight on this question, and 
politicians -and political parties will be 
compelled to accept the reform, whether 
they like it or not. The great mass of the 
people to-day believe in both the necessily 
and wisdom of a radical change in the 
manoer of making appointments, promo- 
tions, and removals in the civil service of 
the country; and yet this general sentiment 
will uot be effective unless it is organized 
for action and directed to distinct objective 
points. The Kellys, the Conklings, the 
Camerons, the place-hunters, and the pa- 
tronage-dispensers, in and out of Congress, 
will, as they have done for years past, prac- 
tically Jaugh at a mere quiescent and un- 
productive belief on the subject. What 
they will not laugh at, and what no Presi- 
dent or Congress will dare to treat with 
defiance, is that belief organized for practi- 
cal action and spreading itself in this form 
all over the country. 

The question will undoubtedly come be- 
fore Congress at its next session. Two 
bills are there pending, one in the Senate 
and the other in the House of Representa- 
tives. The bill of Senator Pendleton pro- 
vides for a system of examinations before 
appointment, and that of Mr. Willis for- 
bids political assessments upon the eim- 
ployés of the Government for party pur- 
poses. If these bills cau be advantageous- 
ly modified in any of their details, thea so 
be it; yet, in their main features, and cer- 
tainly in their object, they ure adapted to 
break down and supersede the ‘spoils sys- 
tem,” which has so long been the curse of 
our country. Let Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats in Congress alike understand, and 
let President Arthur understand, that the 
people will not only watch their course ou 
this subject, but wil! tolerate no evasion or 
subterfuge; and then we shall have Civil- 
Service Reform not ouly in the statute-book 
of the vation, but in the practice of the 
Government. We want both the law and 
the practice; the law to necessitate and 
guide the practice, and the practice to give 
the country the benefits of the law. 

a 


PALESTINE RESTORED. 


THE subject of the restoration of the 
Jews to Palestine forms a never-failing 
newspaper topic. In fact, in an unusually 
dull season, when even the sea-serpent has 
forgotten to make its appearanee, the 
papers publish mysterious items about the 
actual purchase of Palestine by a Jewish 
syndicate of bankers and bright-colored 
visions of colonization are next presented. 

While the restoration of the Jews to Pal- 
estine is a question which affords pleasure 
to many imaginative minds, although it is 
hedged about with practical difficulties (of 
which the most discouraging is the circum- 
stance that the Jews themselves show the 
least desire to return and feel tolerably 
well satisfied with the state of affairs in 
America, England, France, and elsewhere), 
there is little doubt that Palestine will be 
made at an early day a refuge for many 
thousand Hebrews who have felt the bitter 
persecution of modern taskmasters in Rus- 
sia. Itisasign of the times that the emi- 
gration of large numbers of Russian He- 
brews to the fields of Palestine is being zeal- 
ously advocated by many leaders of Jewish 
public opinion abroad. 

The most ardent champion of the move’ 
ment and, in fact, the first who suggested 
the iden is Dr. Gordon, the learned editor 
of the Hebrew weekly Humagid, which is 
published in Lyck, Prussia, and enjoys a 
very wide circulation among the Hebrews 
of Russia, Gallicia, and the East, as well as 
among their compatriots in England and 
America. He has recently written a series 
of forcible editorials in silpport of the 
measure, and his enthusiasm has inflamed 
the editor of one of the most influential 
Jewish weeklies in Germany, The Jewish 
Press, of Berlin, which is the organ of Dr. 
Hildesheiraer, head of the Orthodox Semi- 
nary in Berlin and the mast active and 
pos to Bas orthodox rabbi in Germany, if F 
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exact nature of the movemertt, as no defi- 
nite plan has yet been formed. This much 
is known: tbat, should the idea meet with 
favor among leaders of European Judaism, 
a large fund will be collected to defray the 
expenses of emigration and the cost of land 
in Palestine for agricultural colonies. So- 
cieties will be organized throughout Europe 
to aid the emigrants, the persecuted He 
brewsof Russia, and duly accredited agents 
will visit Palestine for desirable sites. Itis 
expected that the wealthier Russian He- 
brews in tolerant sections of the empire will 
liberally support the project. 

Favorers of the plan regret that the 
Alliance Israelite of Paris, which has its 
branches throughout the world, has ex- 
pressed its disapproval by diverting the 
stream of emigration to America, instead of 
Palestine. It would have given a powerful 
impetus to colonization by its advocacy of 
the scheme; but its action is judicious in 
this instance, as well asin its refusal to send 
Russian Hebrew exiles. to Spain, and is in- 
spired entirely by political considerations, 
which should not be overshadowed by re- 
ligious enthusiasm. ‘The situation in Spain 
and Palestine is by no means flattering. In 
the one case a priest-ridden nation, which 
has far from pleasant reminiscences for the 
Jew, may, by a sudden change of adiminis- 
tration, abandon Seftor Sagasta’s liberal 
policy toward Protestant and Hebrew. In 
the other the government of Palestine 
cannot protect its subjects from the rapacity 
of its civic officers and the attacks of 
prowling Bedawin, and certainly could not 
guarantee safety to impoverished emigrants, 
who, like their aucestors under Ezra and 
Nehemiah, would have to work with the 
weapons of war and peace in their hands, 

While the action of the Alliance bas 
checked emigration en: musse to Pulestine, 
there is little doubt that many thousand 
Russian Jews would gladly exchange their 
inhospitable clime for the Holy Land; 
aud, should Dr. Gexdon’s project be real- 
ized, which meaus the settlement of agri- 
cultural colonies in every favorable spot 
(not a yet colonization hobby, like Law- 
reoce Oliphant’s) and the further develop- 
ment of Palestine’s resources, who can tell 
what new phases of its history may follow? 
The Jewish population of Palestine is suf- 
fering from the evils of ignorance and 
superstition and composed of such hetero- 
geneous elements as to defy progress. It 
jacks heart and ambition and is hin- 
dered in ali useful work by a large pro- 
portion of paupers and idle dreamers. The 
influx of a thousand and more hardy Russian 
Jews, artisans and farmers, strong of hand 
and clear in brain, would quickly change 
the condition of affairs and make the wil- 
derness bloom like the ruse. They would 
soon be joined by their brethren in other 
lands who suffer from cruel exactions und 
who would hail with glad hearts a land of 
their own. 

A land of their own! The current of the 
world’s history is moving and God’s band 
is not absent. The Europeanization of the 
Orient has begun in earnest. France and 
England are not playing their owo pur- 
poses in Egypt und Morocco. The next 
move iu the game may witvess a foreign 
protectorate over Egypt and Syria—a step 
rendered necessary not so much by French 
or English holders of Egyptian bonds as 
by the moral conscience of our age, which 
has tolerated too long the spectacle of Pal- 
estine in its degradation and shame. Only 
recently did the Powers of Europe force 
Turkey to restore to Greece an important 
province; and, with Thessaly added, in the 
words of the London Times, ‘‘ the Hellenic 
Kingdom enters upon a larger and more 
complete stage of national beiug.” And 
the same influence may be at work which 
shall wrest Palestine from the Moslem. 
Then, under a protectofute of the Powers, 
its restoration is assured. 





It is a pity that the Yorktown Centennial 
could not have been celebrated without aclash 
of religions. The Roman Catholics are as 
much citizens of the United States as Protest- 
ants gre and there ie no reason why they should 
pot be permitted representation in the cer- 
emonies at Yorktown. It is idle to say they 
are enemies of liberty. They bore their ful} 
share in the struggle for the Unipn, and mad¢ 
a better reoord iv gojdvia] days to the settle 
ment \ 
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Editorial Rotes. 

The Christian Intelligencer finds misprints in 
an article of ours on the movements in the 
Reformed Church (Dutch), and, without try- 
ing to reply, makes such errors as “‘ Lee’’ for 
See, and ** Marcius” for Mancius reason for the 
correctness of our information and our amia- 
bility. ‘These errors we regret, and especially 
that we made it a rule of the constitution, 
which is only a rule of some of the classes, 
regulating the appointment of members of 
the Synod. There are 33 classes, of which but 
two (Greene and Michigan) have less than 10 
ministers, while the rest average 15 each. 
Under these circumstances, there is no good 
reason why the same men should find them- 
selves booked for Synod year after year, as 
is the case. A look at the “ Minutes’’ of 
the General Synod for the last five years 
does not require any ‘modification of the 
statement as to those who manage to 
get elected to nearly every Synod. Our state- 
ment that the expenses of the Bourd of Ed- 
ucation are “about $3,500 to $4,000 per 
annum ”’ is quoted, with an exclamation point, 
by Vhe Intelligencer. It knows that the figures 
are correct for seven years past. This year, 
however, there is a pro tempore reduction to 
$2,543.00. We add here that he Intelliyencer 
reports enough to let one guess that the ques- 
tion opened by the Classis of Poughkeepsie, 
on compulsory subscription to the doctrinal 
formulas of the Cburch, opens an irrepressible 
conflict. We reported last week the action of 
the North Classis of Long Island. The Classis 
of Poughkeepsie, we now learn, has appointed 
a committee to consider the action of the 
General Synod rejecting their Memorial and 
to recommend what further action be taken. 

‘THE great trouble with Sebright’s bantams 
is not that they will not breed true, but that 
they will not breed at all, Is there not some 
danger that a close breeding in-and-in may 
produce the same result of non-productiveness 
ina Church? This question is suggested to us 
by a letterin The Uhristian Intelligencer, beariug 
the editorial heading ‘*As It Ought to Be,” 
into which we should have introduced a nega- 
tive. It thus reads: 

‘The circuit is now complete. All the pro- 
fessors of our New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary are greduates of that seminary. 
Professor Demarest was a graduate of 1840, 
Professor Woodbridge of 1841, Professor De 
Witt of 1842, and the newly-elected professor 
of didactic and polemic theology, Rey. W. V. 
V. Mabon, D. D., of 1544. And the rector of 
Hertzog Hall, Rev. Kalph Willis, of the class 
of 1842, comes in from the same seminary 
cycle, Rey. Peter J. Quick, of the Gardner 
Sage Library, being a few years in advance. 

** and,now that our Church, ip her associated 

capacity, has testified that the graduates of our 
own seminaries are worthy the highest places 
within her gift, will not our churches stop tes- 
tifying, by their acts, that young wen who 
want the best pulpits within our bounds must 
be careful NoT TO GO through our own thev- 
logical seminaries ?"’ 
We confess that we should bave hesitated to 
adopt Lord Sebright’s method, unless we 
wanted to raise unfertile bantams. The rule 
for the Church is ‘* Increase and Multiply,’ 
and, to accomplish that, the method of Prince_ 
ton seems to us better, which last week tn- 
ducted into a professorship of supreme import- 
ance a graduate of Union. The wail about 
young men not going to the New Brunswick 
seminary and churches seeking their pastors 
elsewhere would seem to intimate that the 
evil bas already begun to work. 

We call attention agaiu to the activity of 
Mormon missionaries and to the large results 
of their labors. Within a week ortwu the New 
York papers have given the following items : 

‘‘More than 2,000 Mormon converts have 
left Liverpool for Utah during the past Sum- 
mer.”’ 

“The Mormon missionaries bave recently 
gained 300 converts in Schleswig-Holstein.”’ 

** London, Oct, 23d.—The steamer ‘ Wiscon- 
sin,’ which sailed from Liverpool for New 
York on Saturday, has 400 Mormons on board.”’ 


““"Bwenty-four menip slouched hats, boots 
made of heavy leather and too large for them, 
and coarse clothing, of curious cut, sailed from 
New York on the steamship ‘ Abyssinia,’ on 
Tuesday afternoon. They arrived from Utah 
on Monday, and are goivg abroed, to win con- 
verts to the Mormon faith. A few years ayu 
these same men came here from Europe, as 
newly-made converts to Mormonism. [hey 
are chiefly Scandinavians and Welsh, with a 
few English and Scotch, and will labor abroad 
each among people of his own nationality. 
Their leader is R. R. Anderson, a Scotchman, 
who was clerk in the Mormon ageucy in Liv- 
erpool twenty years seo. He became Brigham 
Young’s secretary in Utah fourteen years ago 
avd since the death of that prophet has been 
active in the administration of the affairs of 
the Perpetual Emigration Fund Company of 
Utah.” 


It is wotoriaus that Mormonism receives the 
great bulk of its reeruite fram abroad, and 
that {t js fortifying itself for resistance to pub> 
lic apipion and to anticipated sttecks by the 
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we must take note of these facts and devise 
measures to prevent or counteract the effects 
of Mormon missionary laborabroad. It is idle 
to talk about what the Government could and 
should do, as we have been doing for the 
past ten or fifteen years, aud allow the evil to 
become more an: more strongly rooted. We 
have suggested the formation of an anti-Mor- 
mon missionary society, whose object should 
be the sending out of missionaries to visit the 
countries where the Mormon agents are most 
active and circulate information as to the true 
nature and designs of the Salt Lake ermuissa- 
ries. If any choose to become Mormons, let. 
them do so, only with their eyes open. The 
great majority of the converts do not know 
what Mormonism is until they arrive in Utah 
and it is too late to retreat. And what better 
way can any ove suggest than to meet the 
propagation of error with the propagation of 
truth? If we can cut off this foreign source 
of supply, we can deal with the polygamous 
system with hopes of success. 

CHRISTOPHER Cusaina, D. D., after a linger- 
ing illness which held him for several years 
in the shadow of death, died on Sunday morn- 
ing, Oct, 23d, in his residence at Cambridge, 
Mass. Dr. Cushing was more than an ordin- 
ary mun. He approved himself in the pastoral 
charge, and was afterward transferred to Bos- 
ton, where he served the Master with zeal and 
force as editor of the Congregational Quarterly 
and as secretary of one of the important Con- 
gregational societies. He made his way into 
the Christian ministry through severe strug- 
gles and sacrifices. Something of his early 
wrestlings and antagonisms lingered with him 
through life. His clear and deep eye sparkjed 
with the humor a great reserve of which lay 
back in his mind. He had the New England 
love of detinite propositions, with a turn for 
statistics and a thrifty man’s delight in busi- « 
ness, His theology was that of the Andover 
School, which he knew well how to marshal 
in the form of onward-moving propositions 
and to make effective in the work of preaching. 
His latest service was the to him painful ex- 
amination of the affairs of the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society, a duty from which 
he shrank, but in performing which he did not 
falter. His constitutional vigor “was impaired 
by a severe illness, from which, however, he 
recovered someten years ago. For about three 
years he has lived in the border-land between 
this world and the next, tasting and testifying 
to the rich love of his Saviour, and able during 
a part of that period to do a large amount of 
work—too much, perhaps, for his strength- 
His eye flashed deep, bright, and playful as 
ever, His spiritual life took on a richer and 
more tender hue. He grew freer and simpler. 
Those who knew and loved bim before loved 
now to know him better. Those who had 
smarted under the sharp cuts of his manly 
sword now went to his house to have their 
wounds healed. He was cast in the mold of 
the older generations, but in the true catholic- 
ity of grace widened and ripened his type by 
a growing purticipation in that which is the 
common inheritance of all saints. 

SHerkH OBEIDULLAH, with his knavish 
Kurds, ran a brief career of carnage and 
plunder in Persia, putting the Shah for a time 
at bis wits’ ends to muster sufficient force to 
oppose him. Suddenly almost as he appeared 
in Persia he disappeared, his troops melting 
away and leaving him, to filud refuge on Turk- 
ish soil by flight. His purpose, as he avows 
it, was to force an acknowledgment by the 
Shah of his chieftainship of the Kurds in 
Persia, upon which the Sultan could be in- 
duced to make a similar recognition of bim as 
respects the Kurds of Turkey ; but his project 
most signally failed and he was summoned to 
Constantinople, where he is a prisoner of 
state. A correspondent of the Jull Mall 
Gazette writes an account of an interview 
with the daring leader, who declared that he 
granted it out of regard for American mis- 
sionaries, whom he bad learned to respect 
for their virtues in his own country. It wasa 
matter of wonder that he and bis savage fol- 
lowers, in their depredations in Persia, so care 
fully avoided inflicting injury on the person 
or property of any of the missionaries; but it 
seems that he recognizes in them friends, who 
are spending their lives in efforts to elevate 
the people. Replying to the statement that 
the Armenians made charges of terrible cruel- 
ty and violence against the Kurds, he denied 
that they were any worse than their accusers, 
If they were, then much of the responsibility 
rested with foreigners ; for, while schools bad 
been endowed for the Armenians and mis- 
sionaries sent to them, the Kurs bad been 
left a prey to ignorance, which was the mother 
of ell evil, and to the misgovernment which 
drove them by its excesses to sheer desperation. 
He aaid he would accord a hearty welcome to 
the schoolmaster in his own epugtry. The 
Kurds bave been regarded as ahout the worst 
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excellent opportunity to send men among 
them to educate and civilize them. 


Tue Republicans of Brooklyn last week came 
to the wise conclusion not to throw away their 
opportunity and, indirectly, by their division, 
minister to their own defeat. As matters stood, 
there seemed scarcely any doubt that Mr. 
Howell, the candidate of ‘‘ Boss’? McLaugblin 
for mayor, would win the day. The withdrawal 
of General Tracy, the candidate of the Repub- 
lican Convention, and of Mr. Kopes, who was 
nominated at a citizens’ meeting and then 
adopted by the Young Men’s Republican Club, 
and the union of all the Repubiican forces of 
Brooklyn on Mr. Seth Low changed the aspect 
of affairs; but still the union of the factions 
of the Democratic party will make the cam- 
paign a close one. Mr. Howell and Mr. Low 
are the only candidates now in the field and 
it will require hard and earnest work to defeat 
the *‘Ring.”” Mr. Low does not make poli- 
tics a profession or a business. Though a 
comparatively young man, he is well known 
In Brooklyn as one of its most reputable 
citizens. Let him have the support of every 
honest man. ‘“ Boss’? McLaughlin’s power 
consists mostly in manipulating the Irish 
vote and all good citizens should join to- 
gether in a concerted effort to break down 
this power. Good government, and not 
“ring” rule by a political ‘‘ boss” or a ‘* ma- 
chine ” clique, is the great want of our cities ; 
and, if the intelligent and respectable portion 
of society will unite for this purpose, the end 
can be secured in any city. 


It is not a little amusing to observe the 
wrath of the Democrats toward Senator 
David Davis, since he bas committed the un- 
pardonable sin of consenting to be chosen 
President pro tempore of the Senate by the 
Republicans. They had practically regarded 
him as almost a Democrat, and more likely to 
vote with them than against them. Last Fall 
he went for Hancock and English, and would 
have been farmore than willing to accept the 
Democratic nomination for President. He 
said some very sharp and uncomplimentary 
things about the Republican party. The 
Democrats liked him pretty well aud gently 
patted him, hoping to utilize him for their own 
purposes; avd the Republicans then did not 
like him at all. Now, however, the Demo- 
crate, who thought they owned him, or, at any 
rate, that they could generally use him, have 
discovered that the Senator, though claiming 
to be an Independent, is simply “a trader for 
position,’’ and willing to take either side or no 
side at all, as will best serve his own personal 
ends. They are full of wrath and even de- 
nounce the Senator asatraitortothem. The 
Republicans, on the other hand, have toned 
down very much in their style of comment 
upon the “ bulky man” sitting on the fence. 
Both illustrate the proverb that ‘ circum- 
stances alter cases.’’ We confess very frankly 
that we are no admirers of Mr. Davis. Since 
he left his seat on the Bench of the Supreme 
Court, with which he ought to have been con- 
tent, he has been fishing for the Presidency 
and apparently ready to do anything or omit 
anything that would best minister to this end. 
We do not at all wonder that many of the 
Republican senators found ita hard dose to 
vote for him. 


Senator Epmunps, who fs one of the ablest 
constitutional lawyers in this country, holds 
that when the Vice-President, in the case of 
the removal of the President from office or of 
bis death, resignation, or inability to discharge 
the powers and duties of the office, assumes 
these powers and duties, he does not, there- 
fore, cease to be Vice-President, but is simply 
the Vice-President acting as President, just as 
a lieutenant-governor may act as governor, 
and that he may at any time claim and exercise 
the right to act as President of the Senate. 
Nor is Senator Edmands alone in this opinion, 
since it has been held by many eminent law- 
yers. The Constitution does not declare that 
the assumption of the powers and duties of 
the office of President by the Vice-President 
dispossesses the latter of the office tu which the 
peopleelected bim. It simply says that “the 
same’’—namely, these powers and duties— 
** shall devolve on the Vice-President.”” Should 
the reason in a particular case be the {nability 
of the President, from which he recovers and 
after recovery resumes the powers and duties 
of the office, then what would become of the 
Vice-President, when the President bad re. 
sumed the discharge of his duties? Would he 
be out of office as Vice-Prosident? Senator 
Edmunds answers this question in the nega- 
tive; and, although there is no precedent in 
the history of the office of President or Vice- 
President to sustain his answer, still there is 
much force in the reasons which he assigns for 
it. Congress, if it bas the power to do so, 
ough} to answer the questiou by law; and, if 
it bas not the power, then the question 
ought to be answered by an amendment to the 

Vonstitution. 
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It seems pretty evident that at least some 
of the Bourbon Democrats of Virginia would 
be glad to pick aquarrel with Senator Mahone, 
out of which should arise a duel, hoping that 
he would be killed and by this process be got- 
ten out of the way. The Senator is the great 
leader of the anti-Bourbon hosts in that state ; 
and if the Bourbons could get him to stand up 
atten paces distance for some one to shoot 
at, under the code of honor, and if, as the re- 
sult, he should be alain, not only would 
their spite be gratified, but one serious obstacle 
to their success would be removed. We hope 
that he will not be fool enough either to send 
achallenge or acceptone. His declinature 
to challenge General Early for calling hima 
liar may not be exactly according to the code 
of honor among high-bred Virginia “‘ gentle- 
men,” who formerly lived by raising Negroes 
for the market iv the Cotton States; but it is 
according to good sense and sound ethics. If 
one man calle another a liar, and the two 
fight a duel about it, nothing will be proved ex- 
cept that both of them are murderers at heart, 
and that both ought to be sent to tbe peniten- 
tiary for at least five years, even if neither kills 
the other. Every state in the Union has a law 
which forbids dueling, and what ought to be 
done with duelists is promptly to punish them. 
If either party to a duel iskilled, then the sur- 
vivor ought to be bung. Dueliste in actual 
practice are not gentlemen or good citizens, 
but barbarians and criminals. 





Tue Chamber of Commerce of this city, at a 
special meeting called to take action with 
reference to the death of the President, passed 
the following resolution : 

** Resolved. That the assassination of the 

President, taken in connection with events in 
other countries, makes it necessary for all 
civilized nations to provide for the extradition 
of murderers, whether the victim bea ruler or 
a simple citizen of the state. Liberty has nev- 
er been advanced by assassination, nor has it 
ever assisted good government or the public 
welfare. Let the assassin, then, be dealt with 
everywhere as a murderer, abhorred by all 
men.”’ 
We say amen to this doctrine. What are 
called *‘ political crimes” are not, for reasons 
that we explained a few weeks since, usually 
regarded as farnishing any ground for extra- 
dition. The governments of Europe decline to 
deliver up persons charged with such offenses ; 
yet they are all agreed that murderers should 
acquire no impunity by flight. Assassination, 
like that of our late President or that of the 
Czar of Russia, should be treated by all na- 
tions as simple murder, nove tbe less so be- 
cause a ruler is the victim, no matter what 
may be the alleged motives of the assassin or 
assassins. All nations should combine in 
stamping out this enormity. There should be 
no spot onthe earth where such a criminal 
can find an asylum of safety. The universal 
justice of mankind sbould hunt bim, as it 
would hunt apirate. He is not the friend or 
promoter of liberty, but rather the enemy of 
the race. 








Governor PILLsBoRY, in his message to the 
Legislature of Minnesota, convened by him in 
special session, calls its attention to the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court of that 
state in reference to the law of last March 
relating to the payment of the ‘ Minnesota 
State railroad bonds ”’ at the rate of fifty cents 
on the dollar. He urges the re-enactment of 
the law, with such changes as. may be neces- 
sary in view of the decision of the Supreme 
Court. He reminds the Legislature that by 
prompt action in accepting the proposition 
of the bondholders to take one-half of the 
amount due the state will go scot-free from 
the necessity of paying the other half. The 
Governor says *‘ that, unless this proposition 
is accepted, they will be confronted with the 
cold choice between total payment and naked 
repudiation.” We do not like to criticise 
Governor Pillsbury, since be has shown a most 
commendable zeal on this bond question. It 
strikes us, bowever, that the bovor of the 
State of Minnesota will be much better secured 
by acting honestly on this subject and paying 
the whole debt than by paying one-half of it, 
upon the virtually forced offer of its creditors. 
There is no doubt that the creditors would be 
glad to have full payment; yet they prefer to 
take one-half of the debt rather than to go 
without any payment. To pay one-half of the 
debt is to admit the legal obligation of the 
whole debt. The State of Minnesota is 
abundantly able to pay the whole, and ought 
not to swindle its creditors out of one-half of 
it. It owes the whole as really as it owes 
one-half, and nothing less than total payment 
is consistent with honesty and good faith. 





Tse whole country may well regret that 
General Francis A. Walker, the Superintend- 
ent of the Census, bas decided that he must 
soon leave this work to other hands, and take 
charge of an institute of technology in Bos- 
ton, to the presidency of which be was elected, 
some time ago. He-was the Superintendent 
when the census of 1870 was taken, and that 








census, under*bis skillful management, was 
far more complete and perfect than any 
which bad been previously taken. He has 
prepared to make the census of 1880 still bet- 
ter in the character, variety, and exactness of 
the information given. It is understood that, 
although he retires from the position of 
Superintendent, he will personally attend to 
the writing of the reports. He regards the 
work as row so far advanced that he can 
safely leave it to be completed by others. 
The President bas accepted his resignation in 
a complimentary letter, which pays a well- 
deserved tribute to the eminent ability and 
tireless fidelity with which he has discharged 
the duties of the office. Chief-Clerk Seaton, 
who is an accomplished statistician, will be 
appointed to take his place. The sooner the 
census is completed and given to the people 
ina published form the better. The public 
interest in the subject is somewhat impaired 
by delay. 


Tue letter of Secretary Blaine addressed 
some four months ago to Minister Lowell 
with regard tothe neutrality of the Panama 
Canal, should it be built, has recently been 
sent by the President to the Senate. The See- 
retary states the fact that the United States, 
by the treaty of 1846 with Colombia, agreed to 
guarantee the perfect neutrality of the Isth- 
mus of Panama and of any interoceanie com- 
municatiou that might be constructed on or 
over it for the maintenance of free transit 
from sea to sea, and also to guarantee the 
right of sovereignty and property of the 
United States of Colombia over the territory 
of the Isthmus, as included within the border, 
of the State of Panama. In view of this facts 
the Secretary courteously, but plainly and 
firmly, gives notice to the governments of Eu- 
rope that any joint guaranty of the neutrality 
of this canal on their part will be regarded by 
the United States as “an  uncalled-for 
intrusion into a field where the local and gen- 
eral interests of the United States of America 
must be considered before those of any other 
power save those of the United States of Co- 
lombia alone.’’ While the United States will 
not interfere with any commercial enterprise 
that commercial nations may engage in, they 
will not, in view of their treaty with Colom- 
bia, as well as of their own interests, consent 
that the political control of the Panama Canal, 
if built, shall ever pass into the hands of Eu- 
ropean governments. The United States, as 
well as Colombia, have a direct and primary 
interest in such a canal far greater than that 
of the nations of Europe, and this interest 
they mean practically to assert. Such is the 
substance of Secretary Biaine’s letter. The 
governments of Europe cannot mistake the 
position assumed by the United States on this 
subject. The political control of the Panama 
Canal will never be conceded to them by this 
Government. _ 


Tue Albany Zaw Journal, in an editorial 
note, sharply criticises the language used by 
Mr. Edward B. Hillin an article published in 
the September number of the American Law 
Review, entitled *‘ The punishment of Attempts 
and the Defense of Insanity in Capital Cases.” 
The words quoted from the article by the 
Journal are these: “ Let us destroy an insane 
murderer as we do one or anything else whose 
continued existence threatens the general 
safety.’ The Journal thinks that the advoca- 
cy of euch a doctrine “ goes far to justify the 
acceptance of the dogma of total depravity in 
particular cases.’”” ‘‘An insane murderer’’ is 
upon its face a solecism in the use of words. 
If one, being actually insane, so as to be bereft 
of reason and without just responsibility for 
his actions, kills another, he is no more a mur 
derer than isan earthquake a murderer that 
shakes down a city. He has destroyed human 
life, and so does an earthquake destroy human 
life. The very definition of murder supposes 
the action of a responsible agent; and to hang 
an irresponsible agent because he has taken 
human life would itself be a crime equal to 
that of murder. There is no doubt that many 
real murderers bave managed to escape jus- 
tice by the “insanity dodge’’; but this is no 
reason why one should lose his common sense 
and turn barbarian, and attempt to make the 
law as barbarous as himself. We do not be- 
lieve that Guiteau was insane when he shot the 
President ; but, if the fact of his insanity were 
established beyond reasonable doubt, then 
every decent court of justice would accept it 
as a perfect defense against the charge of mar- 
der. It is not necessary to “destroy” insane 
persons in order to protect. human society 
against them. Their proper place ig an insane 
asylum, as the subjects of medical treatment, 
and every man who is aequitted of the charge 
of murder on this ground ought to be sent to 
such an asylum, and be kept there until the 
fact of bis sanity is fully established in the 
judgment of experts on this question. 


....18 the “ historic resolution ” of the Ver- 
mont Congregationalists dead already? We 
remember it was adopted to prevent the rep- 
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etition of the “‘ Waterbury Council,” which 
installed a pastor who was not quite sound on 
eternal punishment. At the examination for 
ordination, 1 few weeks ago, of a candidate in 
Waitstield, in the same county as Waterbury, 
he proved unable to affirm that death brings 
an absolute limit toall human probation. Oné 
of the Council asked him, at length: “* Why 
don’t you take your position squarely on the 
doctrine held by our churebes?” He replied: 
“‘ Because I prefer to be honest, rather than to 
agree with you.”’ Notice that the Waterbury 
pastor was on the Waitsfield Council ; that the 
heresy of both candidates was precisely the 

same; that the Waitsfield Council brought the 

question of ordaining a representative of that 

heresy to issue for the first time in Vermont 

(so far as we know) since the Waterbury 

council ; and that the ordination was by unan- 

imous vote of the Council. 


-.-.Weshould be sorry if the report is trre 
that the United Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land is “‘ going to pieces.”” The abolition of 
patronge is said to have induced many of its 
members to return to the Established Church ; 
but as a body, whatever individual members 
may think and do, it stands firmly opposed 
to state connections. The U.P. Church has 
suffered a decrease of 1,084 members in the 
past two years, butit has guined 12,000 in the 
decade, and the general depression in indus- 
tries may account for much of the decrease. We 
wondersome of the over-orthodox Highlanders 
do not suggest that the decline is a punish- 
ment for meddling with the Confession ; for 
it will be recailed that a few years ago the 
Church adopted a “‘ Declaratory Statement,” 
giving a liberal interpretation tothe Standards. 
It is by no means a dying Church, for it raises 
more money for foreign missions than either 
the Free or the Established Churches. 


.... We do not believe in the modern dance. 
Nevertheless, that dancing should be allowed in 
our cities and large towns, as is the fact, and 
ecclesiastically punished in the villages, seems 
hardly fair. Heber Donaldson, Esq., of Em- 
lenton, Pa., never danced till last Spring, 
when, on a sleighing picnic, he attempted, 
with no distinguished success, to walk through 
aquadrille. For this he was suspended by the 
Emlenton Session. He appealed to the Clart- 
on Presbytery, where the action of the Ses- 
sion was sustained by a vote of 22 tol. He 
then appealed to the Erie Synod which still 
sustained the Session by a vote of 73 to 23. 
We fear such a rule would make a stir if rigor- 
ously applied to Dr. Hall’s church or Dr. 
Crosby’s, {n this city. A similar case occurred 
lately in Atlanta, Ga., where a man was dis- 
ciplined for a like offense, but finally rein- 
stated by the higher courts of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church. 

....The reason given by Bishop Stevens for 
reordaining Mr. Jordan, and thus throwing 
doubt on the validity of Moravian orders, is 
that the last General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church appointed a 
commission, of which be was a member, to 
inquire into the subject and report. The Bish- 
op felt, therefore, constrained to act as he did, 
so that he might not prejudge the matter. 
We cannot see how he can escape from the 
consequences which he desired to avoid. By 
ordaining Mr. Jordan again, he has acted on 
the theory that the commission would report 
against the validity of Moravian orders 
though he believes, according to the Rev. 
Benjamin Watson, who writes in defense of 
his course, that the outcome will be legisla- 
tion favorable to such validity. 


.... The Churchman sees one good thing in 
the recent Methodist Conference in London: it 
was opened by tle full service of the Church 
of England. Our contempurary adds: 

“ But it is said the American Methodists 

knew not what to make of it nor how to get 
through with it. It gave no chance for eztra 
*Amens’ and completely shuf off the shouts 
of ‘Glory hallelujah,’ which they were wont 
to practice in the wilds of Kentucky in the 
palmy days of Methodist pioneering.”’ 
Itis true they hardly knew “‘ how to getthrough 
with it,”” it was so very tiresome. But they 
will solemnly promise The Churchman never to 
use it at another ecumenical. It did shut off 
the ‘‘amens,’? because what the delegates 
wanted most to pray for was not mentioned in 
the cumbrous service. David is content to use 
his own armor. 


....Bishop Peck, of the Methodist Church, 
recently celebrated his golden wedding, and 
among the contributions to the enjoyment of . 
the occasion was a tribute in rhyme from Dr. 
King. Those who remember the immensity of 
the physical presence of the good Bishop will 
see the point of these lines which we quote : 

“Throughout the land his works do praise him ; 
It took a dozen states, at least, to raise him ; 
His Titan limbs of stalwart brawn consist, 
And every inch a loyal Methodist. 
His spinal column, never known to lurch, 
In times of pressure can hold up a Church. 
His ample breast (excuse the seeming boast ! 
Is broad and generous ‘as the Pacific Coast.’ 
The seat ef power, as wide as you may make it, 
You need not doubt he'll fill the chair, or break it.” 


....We do not often sce such savage litera. 
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ture as the following from the Southern 
Methodist paper of Richmond, Va.: 

“When the old horse thief of Kansas and 
his fanatics butcbered innocent people at 
Harper’s Ferry, the popular indignation, 
North and South, was flerce and loud. The 
few suspected as in sympathy or accessories 
were in terror. One or two fied the oqeaies. 
In a decade this assassin was canonized as & 
saint and songs in his praise were sung in 
church as the songs of God. John Brown’s 
soul is moving on. He attempted a changes of 
the property and politics of the country by 
murder. ‘the gallows cut short his career, 
but his ‘principles’ succeeded. Confiscation 
without a parallel in modern times and the 
slaughter of every seventh man were the 
fruits of those ‘ principles.’ ’’ 


.-..We presume that Zion’s Herald is not far 
astray in the following observation. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church is very tolerant 
of thinkers who do not proclaim their doubts 
from the pulpit. 

“If Dr. Thomas had simply held the views 
for which he is now under discipline, if even 
they bad occasionally been made evident in 
his Sabbath sermons, there would have been 
no trial or expulsion in biscase. But he has 
openly and often affirmed and boasted that he 
held opinions upon vital points totally at vari- 
ance with the standards of his Church. He 
has made these divergencies quite the staple 
of nis preaching, and fairly challenged the 
Church to attempt bis trial for heresy.”’ 


..Some time ago the Central Advocate, 
speaking of our dispatches from London about 
the (cumenical Methodist Conference, said 
they were an “ expensive Juxury,” and inti- 
mated that this was the reascn the Advocates 
did not have them. The New York Advocate, 
which bad short dispatches toward the close of 
the Conference, denies that cable dispatches 
are an “expensiveluxury.’’ If this be true, it 
has not helped-its brother Aavocates very much. 
It seems to take away their .ast excuse. Our 
bills have not been insignificant, though we do 
not for one moment regret the outlay. 


..We should hope that the Free Method 
ist Church is made of better stuff than is in- 
dicated in Mr. Robert’s reasons for refusing 
to attend the GEcumenical Conference. He 
does not like the M. E. Church, he has a griev- 
ance against Bishop Simpson, and the ‘“* Holi- 
ness wing’’ of the Church was not represent- 
ed. Further, this ‘‘M. E. Church” has no 
‘“* apology for existence ’’ and there is no hope 
of its becomingany better. If this is the spirit 
of the Free Methodists, it is well that they 
were not representedin the London Confer- 
ence. 


.-..The Free Church Congregation at Cree- 
bridge, in the Highlands of Scotland, has 
been in a state of great excitement over a 
change of posture in prayer. The protesting 
elders demauded of the minister and his 
party any evidence that our Lord or his apos- 
tles ever sat at prayer, and declared if the ele- 
ments of communion were offered while the 
state of ferment continued they would be 
thrown into the elders’ face. And yet these 
men fight Ritualism as an invention of the 
* Scarlet Woman.”’ 


--To the letter of First Assistant Post- 
master-General Tyner, resigning his position, 
Postmaster-General James says, iv his reply : 
*T have to say that the request for your resig- 
nation was not based upon any reflection upon 
your personal or official integrity.”” ‘This im- 
plies that there is no just ground forthe news- 
paper clamor against Mr. Tyner’s integrity. 
At any rate, such must be the opinion of the 
Postmaster-General. 

----The Athens ’Aorfp ric 'AvaroAje lias @ 
very sympathetic comment on our national be- 
reavement : 

**O yevvaiog orpariarne, 6 ayabic avip, 6 
mioticg diroc, wai 6 Kahocg xpior tavig Taponad 
Eférvevoe I pmvoipievog ind navrwr, ‘Evowvrec 
wai queig tiv Aiwnv pac peta THe TOY Aorev 
ouprohtav pac, ei ydueta iva 6 Taphyopoc Tov 
reOhiupévow émixbog Td Badroapov Tho ayarne 
Tov etc tiv xhpav Kai Tove Aorove ovyyeveic 
avroi, 

+--+. The Young Republican Club of Brooklyn 
seems to be composed of young men who 
mean business in the way of reforming the 
“machine”’ politics of that city. We honor 
their pluck and have no doubt that they will 
fight it out on this line. They go in for re- 
form in national, state, and municipal politics, 
as their cardinal and controlling idea. We 
wish that there were such a club in every city 
of the Union. 


--Of the thirty-three “ Stalwarts”’ who ad- 
hered to ex Senator Conkling, and tried to get 
bim back into the Senate against the wishes of 
the great mase of Republicans in this state, 
not half a dozen have been renominated for 
election to either house of the legislature. 
Tie constituents of these members have, with 
but few exceptions, concluded to dispense 
with their services, at least—for the present. 


.--General Grant is reported as saying that 
under no possible circumstances will he ever 
consent to have his name again used as a can 
didate forthe Presidency. This is wise, and it 
would be equaily wise for him not to attempt 
@ influence President Arthur in the matter of 








appointments. A dignified withdrewal from 
the scramble of politiciaus is his true position, 
if he would keep bis dignity unsoiled. 


.. The legal tests as to insanity, when made 
a plea of defense, are these: Did the accused 
know thenature of his act? Did he know the 
act to be criminal? Did he act under a delu- 
sion as to some fact which, supposing the fact 
to exist, would justify the act? The applica- 
tion of these tests to Guiteau Jeads clearly to 
the conclusion that his plea of insanity is sim- 
ply a sham. 


.-Platform resolutions adopted by politi- 
cal conventions commendatory of civil serv- 
ice reform, but not intended to be put into 
practice, are just the sort of humbug with 
which party leaders have for years past tried 
to humbugthe people. We hope that such 
resolutions will soon be out of date. What 
the people want is the practice. 


.- The Churchman is afraid that the ‘‘creeds 
and standards by which Dr. Thomas was tried 
are narrower than the essentials of the catholic 
and primitive faith” require. Perhaps so. The 
Methodist articles of religion are narrower 
in one sense than the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Episcopal Church. They are narrower by 
just fourteen articles 


. Judge Cox, at the earnest solicitation of 
Guiteau’s counsel, has postponed his trial from 
the 7th to the 14th of November. It is to be 
hoped that there will be no further post- 
ponement. The sooner justice overtakes this 
murderous assassin of the President the better 
for the public interests and the safety of all 
other Presidents. 


.-The ery for relief to the Michigan 
sufferers by the great fire still continues. 
Some fifteen thousand people lost nearly every- 
thing they bad by the fire, and thus far the 
contribution for their relief amounts to only 
about $460,000. Atleast double this amount 
is needed to make their condition even toler- 
able. 


.- The total vote in Ohio at the last elec 
tion was 625,000, as compared with 725,000 
at the previous election. The Temperance 
vote was 16,000 and the Greenback vote 7,000 
Governor Foster was re-elected by a plurality 
of more thar. 24,000, or by a majority of more 
than 1,000 over all the other candidates. 


...Chiet-Justice Waite says: ‘‘The time 
has gone by when an eminent lawyer in full 
practice could take a class of students into his 
office and become their teacher. Once that 
was practicable, but now it is not. The con- 
sequence is that law schools are now a neces- 
sity.” 

«+e-The Democratic Bourbons of Virginia 
are increasing in their wrath toward Senator 
Mahone just in proportion as it becomes in- 
creasingly certain that defeat awaits them. 
The campaign is nearly ended and the pros- 
pect of their defeat is now almost a certainty. 


. The priests and the bishops of Ireland 
ore apart on the Irish land troubles. The 
former, who carry the masses with them, fol 
low Parnell; the latter, who carry common 
sense with them, have a comparatively smal 
following. 


....Let the men throughout the country who 
believe in civil service reform organize them 
selves iuto clubs to promote the object, and ig 
will not be long before Congress will pat the 
idea into the form of law. 


.-It would not have been amiss for the 
Lutheran and Missionary to have admitted that 
Dr. Grundemann’s article on the Berlin Mis- 
sionary Society was copied from THe Inpe- 
PENDENT. 

..It is reported that those who have charge 
of Guiteau and have watched him from day to 
day since bis imprisonment are thoroughly 
convinced that his plea of insanity is a mere 
sham. 

..Messrs. Moody and Sankey have begun 
their second religious campaign in Great Bri- 
tain, at Newcastle. 


Lublisher’s Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 








Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and trie friend 
and always proves true. 
New York City, save bageag 

age and car ge hire, an a. atop at Grand Union tio 

post en 50 elegan: 
room, in a million dollars, ueed to $1 and 

with th best. Stag Thebes ves alld elevated railroads is’ 
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Bll depote. better 
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JONES’ S BAZAR. 
Wr have > Jones's “ 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 


Messrs. Saaw. APPLin & Co., whose advertisement 
appears in THE INDEPENDENT and who are well known 
as manufacturers of fine parlor and church furni- 
me b — = nee 4 the Mechanics’ * yair in 


furnit in particular which has 
ye very y highly pe my by all who have seen it. It 
is in Louis style and consists of seven pieces. 
The upholstery and trimm is very beautiful and 
the effect produced is ex 


ingly rich and artistic. 
oes Sees visiting Bos bing do a to t— 
rs. Shaw, Applin & Co., at 27 Su 
by reet, end © see for themselves what beautiful 4 
they have. 





“PINE EYE.” 


THE dreaded disease known as ‘ Pink Eye,” or “ Ep” 
izooty,’’ which is so prevalent among horses at 
season of the year, especially in the West, has ve 
few remedies that can be rel on to any extent. 

e disease either runs its course in death to the an- 


n 
ford’s Liquid Heave and Distemper oa 
has proved a wonderful cure in some ver 
cases. r readers can rely upon its be 
ate repared and efficacious remedy, and 

well for them to read the advertisement which ap- 
pears in this week's issue, on e381. The gentlemen 
whose names appear among the testimonials have 
given this medicine a practical test and all speak 
very confidently of its value. Some of these gentle- 
men we are acquainted with,and know J woud 
lend their names to nothing ofa spurious c’ 


aa 
WONDERFUL PAINT. 
ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


THEN send and have sent, free, the Pamphlet 
“Every One their Own Painter,” and how to select 
golors, issued by the Ingersoll Liquid Rubber Paint 

Works. Their Paints are the result of a lifetime of 
study and practice, and will endure many times 
longer than the mony Benzine Petroleum Liquid 
Paints of the day. We have used the {ngersoll Palnts 
for many years and have never heard of a case of dis 
satisfaction. The Company deliver ene, freight 
paid, to any part of the country, at very low figures. 
Address 41 Dover Street, New York. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN IMMIGRA- 
TION COMPANY. 


THE attention of those who wish correct informa- 
tion in my ard to Southwest Texas, Arkansas, and 
ry 





Loumenee = on to the advertisement of above- 
nam , whose headquarters are located at 
248 Broadway. ‘Y.. where a large collection of the 


products of t at region are on exhibition. 
TT 


WE call the face of our readers to the adver- 
tisement of D.C. Cook, on another page. He adver- 
tises Sunday school Books in very cheap 1 form. 





BarLow’s INDIGO BLUE.—Best Rs Ml WASH BLUE, 
and most liberal measure. D. RGER, Pro- 
prietor, 233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
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AMERICANM ISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

THE American Missionary Aseooigtion will hold its 
Thirty-fifth Annual Mc: oa b the Plymouth Church 
Worcester, November 1st— beginning promptly at 4 
o'clock P. M., November Ist. 

All members of the ‘Association and, as far t- 
ble, pastors of Congregational churches and com ribu- 
tors to the work of the Society will receive the hospi- 
— of the churches of Worcester. 

cial rates have been secured at different hotels 
a houses for those who desire to pay te 
own 6 mponece Applications for such places may be 
made throu igh the ie yh Committee at any 
time before October 28th. Those ogeing Be noow 
tality of our citizens should apply = ‘ober 1 

An effort will be made to secure some reduction on 

return tickets, the rates to be hereafter ne ae 

is 8 tating the places to which guests a 
steamed = be returned as soon as possible after the 
application. 

ll requests for entertainment must be sent to S. R. 
Heywood, e.. Chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee, P.-O. Box 923 C, M. LAMSON, 
Chairman of Committee of Arrangements. 

The following railroads have agreed to furnish free 
return tickets to persons attending the Annual Meet- 

of the American Missionar, Association, at 
orcester, Nov. ist to 8d: New York and New En- 
gland; Worcester and Nashua, to Portland, Me.; 
ton, Barre, and Gardner and Cheshire; Providence 
and Worcester to Whitin’s and stations south. The 


rates: From New York, $5.60 ; Stamford $4.70 ; So 
Norwalk, $4.45; Bridgeport. Ne en, 3%. ‘BO 
Meriden, $2.75; Midd etown, $2. 5; Hartford, $2. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


DIAMONDS 


A SPECIALTY. 
FINE WATCHES. RICH JEWELRY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


ONLY STORE, 171 BROADWAY, Cor. Cortlandt St., N. Y 








he Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, and the KIDNEYS. 








CARPE 


CONTINUATION OF THE 


CREAT SALE OF 
BEST AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 


| BODY BRUSSELS, 


WITH BORDERS TO MATCH, 


at $1.25 PER YARD. 


THESE ARE THE BEST GOODSIN THE WORLD. 


A SPLENDID LINE OF NEW PATTERNS 
WILL BE OPENED ON MONDAY, 
OCT. 17th. 


CASH OR CREDIT. 


J. W. CROSSLEY, 


740 AND 742 BROADWAY, NEAR ASTOR PLACE. 


KTTCHEN FURNISHING, 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 
CHINA, AND GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVENUE, 
13838 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 





CUTLER’S POBKET INHALER. 





supersed Tubes and devices, 
eftora f Lung culties a 
remedy superior to anything hitherto or known 
It will cure « No other treatment for 
per oe ag ty ss upon. Bronchitis 
lelds to it; y Fever, Asthma, and i eApeens 
bs ts aw tient ng mt gh ‘fais to to cure ve 
up moe. prevents enubbdee it 
terminating upon the e lungs or in the he: it ts “the 
Cough ines. atone or 


Insts resulting from exposure or overexercise 
sa thatalen . relieved ina few minutes; hence w p> 
lic speakers and singers it is invaluable. A few In- 
halations will correct the most ensiv Breath, 
pT ay | subject to nervous ondac @ and in 


yt ntee , 
is the only Inhaler approved by physicians of Cf 
school and endorsed by the leading urn: 
of the world. In every state and in 
LER'S POCKET INHALER” is becom’ 

ed as a famil necessity. 
ly as a pencil case and is 


Over 300.000 Now in Sens 


Patented in the United States, England, and Canada. 
Sold by all druggists at $1. Samples, by mail, $1.25, 


W. H. SMITH & CO., Prop's, 


__— AO Michigan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
The MAGIC CURE 
is the most successful rem 
® edy for Chills, Fevers, and 
all other torms of modern malaria. A full substitute 
for Peoated. i - ple boxes sent. pills in he A 


ice, 50 cents; 6 Gece. $2.50; 1 
GEORGE TALLCOT, Proprietor, 













191 Fulten Street. New York, 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


CARPETS 


for the month of 


NOVEMBER. 


We will offer Axminsters, 
Moquettes, Brussels, Tapes- 
tries, and Ingrains at un- 
usually attractive prices. 

ALSO, 
ARRIVING DAILY, , 
Scotch Axminsters, Royal 
Wiltons, and English Brus- 
sels Carpets, in Artistic 
Styles and Colorings. 


INDIA 
WHOLE CARPETS. 


MASULIPATAM, AGRA, BHAGUL- 
PORE, ELLORE, MAHRATTA, SCINDE, 
KHOKAND, LAHORE, KASHMIR, TUR- 
KKHY, PERSIAN, AND PUNJAUB. 





BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 


2 
Financial, 
SECRETARY FOLGER. 


We supposed and strongly hoped that 
the Hon. E. D. Morgan, of this city, being 
nominated by the President and promptiy 
confirmed by the Senate as Secretary of the 
Treasury, would accept the position. The 
nomination was eminently a fitting one to 
be made. The Republican Party and the 
country were more than satisfied with the 
Pr. sident's choice. 

Mr. Morgan, however, declined to ac- 
cept the appointment, and this made it 
necessary for the President to look else- 
where for the successor of Secretary Wion- 
dom. He has selected the Hon. Charles J. 
Folger, chief judge of the New York Court 
of Appeals, and the Senate has confirmed 
the nomination. We presume that the 
President was assured of acceptance before 
he made the appointment. Judge Folger 
since 1870 has been a member of the Court 
of Appeals. Just prior to this period he 
held the office of United States Sub-Treas- 
urer iv this city fora year. He has been a 
member of the state senate of New York 
und was a member of the Constitutional 

JYonvention of this state in 1867. For 


four years he was county judge of 
Ontario County. His prominence as a 
public man rests chiefly on his posi- 


tion and ability as « jurist, and here he has 
achieved an enviable reputation. He is in- 
tellectually a strong man, has an unblem- 
ished private and public character, is a 
sound and true Republican, without beinga 
party extremist, and will, as we presume, 
munnge the affairs of the Treasury discreet- 
ly and with scrupulous fidelity to the pub- 
lic interests. As a manager in financial 
matters, unlike Mr. Morgan, who declined 
the office, he has his record yet to make. 
The structure and strength of his mind, as 
well as his personal character, furnish a 
reasonable guaranty that the record will be 
a good one. 

It is his own business, and not ours; yet 
we do not understand why Judge Folger 
should be willing to relinquish the high 
position he now holds forthe Treasuryship, 
unless, perbaps (which would be a laudable 
ambition), he supposes that.the change 
wight give him a good chance to take the 
place of Mr, Jastiog Hunt op the Bench of 





the Supreme Court of the United States, 
when the latter (as soon he must) shall 
resign his*seat. We have no doubt that he 
would be fully equal to the duties of the 
position. 





A CORRESPONDENT’S QUESTION. 





A CORRESPONDENT requests us to inform 
him whether ‘national bank-notes are 
taxable by state or local authority,” giving 
“the laws and the court decisions on the 
subject.” As to “court decisions,” we 
refer this correspondent, in the first place, 
to the case of Horne v. Green, 52 Mississippi, 
452, in which the Supreme Court of Missis- 
sippi held that these notes are not taxable 
by state authority, and assigned the follow- 
ingreason forthe opinion: ‘‘The national 
bank-notes, issued by the national banking 
associations, under the authority of Con- 
gress, are also obligations of the National 
Government; the only difference between 
them and the legal-tender notes being that 
the Government is primarily liable for the 
latter, and secondarily liable for the former 
upon the failure or default of the national 
banks issuing the notes.” This case an- 
swers the question in the affirmative 

The case of The Board of Commissioners 
of Montgomery County v. Elston, 32 Indi- 
ana, 27, decided by the Supreme Court of 
Indiana, reversea this answer and holds 
that ‘‘the circulating notes of national 
banks, known as ‘national currency,’ are 
not exempt from taxation by a state.” 

These are the only two cnses that we 
have been able to find directly bearing upon 
the question, and they are in flat contradic- 
tion of each other. Asa matter of opinion, 
we think that the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Indiana is the correct one. 

Congress, by the Act of June 80th, 1864 
(18 U. 8. Stat. at Large, 218), expressly pro- 
vided that ‘‘ all bonds, Treasury notes, and 
other obligations of the United States shall 
be exempt from taxation by or under state 
or municipal authority.” This plainly does 
not include national bank notes, unless 
they are ‘‘ obligations or securities of the 
United States”; and, if they »re not such, 
then, like any other property in the hands 
of private owners, whether real or personal, 
they are, so far as this act is concerned, 
liable to taxation under state authority. To 
our understanding, these notes are nol upon 
their face obligations or securities of the 
Government. They are obligations of the 
bank or banks issuing them. The direct 
pledge of payment is made by the issuing 
banks, and for the enforcemept of this 
pledge they may be sued. The Govern- 
ment holds in its possession United States 
bonds, of which it is not the owner, but 
simply the custodian for the time being, as 
a guaranty for the payment of the notes, in 
the event that the banks issuing them fail 
to do so. The banks themselves furnish 
the guaranty or security, and the Govern- 
ment is simply pledged to use this security 
for the redemption of the notes, if neces- 
sary. The notes are evidences of debt 
against the baoks, and not against the Gov- 
eroment. To speak of them as obligations 
or securities of the Government, or as 
representing a debt of the Government, is 
an inappropriate use of language, because 
contrary to the fact. The error, in our 
judgment, committed by tke Supreme 
Court of Mississippi lies in assuming that 
these notes are obligutions or securities of 
the Government, because the Government 
guarantees their payment and holds in its 
custody certain property of the banks, to 
be used, if necessary, for this purpose. 
We think that the reason does not at all 
support the assumption. 

Congress, in the National Banking Law 
(Rev. Stat., sec. 5219), expresslv declares 
that pothing in this law shall be construed 
as preveuting the taxation of the shares of 
national banks by state authority, pro- 
vided that the rate of taxation is not greater 
than that on other moneyed cap: al in 
the hands of individual citizens o: the 
stute imposing the tax. It would be a very 
singular kind of legislation if Con ress 
intended not to prevent the taxati:. of 
bank-shares by state authority, but in- 
tended to exempt all bank-notes from such 
taxation. Bank-shares and bank-notes, in 
the hands of their individual owners, are 
private property, and no one can see apy 


reason why the eberes should be taxable by 
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state authority and the notes non-taxable. 
No such reason lies in the fact that the pay- 
ment of the notes is secured by bonds be- 
longing to the banks and deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States. 

The power of the states to tax their in- 
habitants and the property within their 
jurisdiction is plenary and unlimited, ex- 
cept as restrained by state constitutions or 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. If there be any law of Congress 
exempting national bank-notes from the 
exercise of this power, we confess ourselves 
unable to find it. Indeed, we do not see, 
the notes being what they are and held as 
the private property of individual persons, 
where in the Constitution Congress could 
find any authority for passing such a law. 


HIGHEST HONORS TO THE EDISON 
LIGHT. 


Tue prizes have beep awarded by the 
Electrical Exposition at Paris, and Edison 
has received five gold medals and a diploma 
of honor, the highest honor conferred upon 
any exhibitor. Edison has received from 
Paris the following cable: ‘* Official list, 
published to-day, shows you in the highest 
class of inventors. No other exhibitor of 
electric light in that class. Swan, Fox, and 
Maxim receive medals in class below. The 
sub-juries had voted you five gold medals, 
but General Congress promoted you to the 
diploma of honor. This is complete suc- 
cess, the Congress having nothing higher to 
give.” Professor Barker, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, present at the Exposition 
in Paris, also telegraphed Edison as fol- 
lows: ‘* Accept my congratulations. You 
have distanced all competitors and obtained 
a diploma of honor, the highest award 
given in the Exposition. No person in any 
class in which you were an exhibitor received 
a like award.” Swan, also, the proprietor 
of the Swan Incandescent Electric Light, of 
England, has sent Edison a cable compli- 
menting him as follows: ‘‘ You have re- 
ceived the highest awerd the jury had to 
give. I congratulate you.” 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





Money has continued easy on call, with 
the average rate about 5 per cent.. although 
time loans were not made under 6 per cent. 
and with some difficulty at that. The pre- 
vailing rate to borrowers on pledge of stock 
collateral has been 4and 5 per cent., clos- 
ing at 8 and 4 per cent. Government 
bond dealers were supplied at 8 and 4 
per cent. In the early part of the weck 
there was a little flurry in rates, owing 
to the hesitation of ex-Gov. Morgan to 
accept the position of Secretary of the 
Treasury; but when he positively declined 
and the acceptance of Judge Folger was 
announced there was a more satisfactory 
feeling manifested and the closing rates 
were asabovestated. Time lonns may now 
be had at six per cent. and piime mercan- 
tile paper sold at 6 and 64 per cent. 


U. 8S. Bonps.—The dealings in Govern- 
ment bonds throughout the week were 
characterized by unsual activi! y and evinced 
convincing evidences of strength. The de- 
mand for extended 5s was quite large, owing 
f} the action of the national banks in re. 
placing the extended 6s, now on deposit for 
circulation with them. The price advanced 
on extended 5s 1 per cent.; 4s, } per cent. ; 
and extended 6s and 448, 4 per cent. each, 
in sympathy with market. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 

Bid. Ask’d. Bid. 1sk'd 
6s continued...101 10134) Currency 6,'95.130 
ius. Mee reg..118 13 \Susvenes be, Prats 
4ig8, 1891,cou..113  11844'Currency 6s, “06 132% 
..-- 11644 11634|Currency 6s, "99.134 
11634 11654) 

Jndge Folger, the new Secretary of the 
Treasury, isa native of Nantucket, 64 years 
of age, and has been a member of the 
state legislature, assistant treasurer, judge 
of the Court of Appeals, and chief-justice 
of New York. The disappointment over 
the inability of ex-Governor Morgan to 
accept the Treasury portfolio will be 
modified by the appointment of so capable 
a man as Judge Folger. 

Mr. Windom will continue at the head of 
the Treasury Department until relieved by 
his successor, upan the request of President 
Arthur. Until Judge Folger takes charge 
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of the Tressary Department the official | 
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letters will be signed by Assistant Secretary 
French. 

Mr. Rowland Swift, president of the 
American National Bank of Hartford, 
wrote the following letter to Secretary 
Windom before he left the Treasury, as 
follows. 


‘‘ AMERICAN NATIONAL BANE, t 
HaRrtForpD, Conn... Oct. 12th. 
** To the Honorable Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Washington : 

‘* Dear Sir :—In view of the probable re- 
demption of the bondsof the United States 
continued at the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment, with interest at 3} per cent. per an- 
num, from July ist, 1881, I beg to inquire 
whether all future calls might not, without 
detriment to the Government, be made for 
voluntary offerings of either those bends 
formerly bearing 6 per cent. inlerest or 
those formerly bearing 5 per cent. interest 
per annum, to be redeemed at par and in- 
terest, until all bonds available upon such 
terms are absorbed; and whether all calls 
hereafter made might not, without detri- 
ment to the Governmen!, and more equi- 
tubly to the owners of both classes, be made 
to apply alternately, or in proportionate 
amounts to the bonds formerly bearing 5 
per cent., as well as to those formerly bear- 
ing 6 per cent., and not exclusively to une 
issue until that shall be exhausted. I offer 
the suggestion because recent redemptions 
and those at present going on, which in 
part anticipate my first inquiry, prove that 
many holders of both classes of bonds are 
ready to surrender them as soon as desired 
by the Government, while it is evident that 
many other owners, and this institution fer 
one, wish to retain them as long as possi- 
ble. Ofcourse, if voluntary offerings con- 
tinue, as at present, to meet the require- 
ments of the Treasurv, the results must 
affect ull parties satisfactorily; but, if at a 
later period, resort must be had to further 
compulsory redemption, would not the 
above order of procedure possil)ly meet the 
preferences of two classes of bondholders 
more equitably and the convenience of the 
Treasury as well? 

‘* Very respectfully, 
** ROWLAND Swirt.” 

Upon the confirmation of Judge Folger, 
last Friday, Mr. Swift reopened the subject, 
in the following letter: 

** AMERICAN NATIONAL Bank, , 
Hartrorp, Conn., Oct 28th. 
“To the Hon. CHarves J. Fouaer, Sccre- 
tary of the Treasury: 

** Dear Sir:—I beg leave to call your at- 
tention to a letter addressed by me to your 
honored predecessor, under date of the 12th 
inst., relating to the redemption of contin- 
ued bonds of the United States bearing 
interest at the rate of 34 per cent. per an- 
num, at the pleasure of the Government, a 
copy of which letter I inclose herewith. 
The present premium at which the contin- 
ued fives are held in the market is doubt- 
less based upon an assumption by prominent 
dealers in them that the Government will 
discriminate in their favor and against the 
continued sixes in regard to the order of 
their payment. Does not this current pre- 
mium, of itself, justify the proposition that 
future compulsory redemption should ap- 
ply equally to both issues, especially as such 
a course seems to suggest no contingent 
loss to the Government, while fairly distrib- 
uting among the various holders of the 
bonds the attendant advantages or disad- 
vantages of the procedure? Respectfully, 

‘*RowLanpD Swit, President.” 


GoLp AND StiveR.—The total importa- 
tions of gold and silver for the week at the 
port of New York amounted to $1,542,197, 
which, with the amount previously report- 
ed, makes $52,524,007 received since the 
first day of January. The total exports 
for the week amounted to $176.618, which, 
with the previously reported amount, 
makes $9,331.412 exported since January 
first. 

Pasteboard imitations of minor coins, 
manufactured in Connecticut intended for 
innocent purposes, having come to be used 
to defraud, the secret service division of 
the Treasury Department has put a stop to 
the manufacture. 

The recent advance in the rates of inter- 
est by the banks of England, France, Ger- 
many, and Holland has not arrested the 
flow of bullion to the United States, nearly 
two millions having arrived last week, 
while about the same amount is now on 
the way here. The chances are, however, 
that the efflux in this direction is nearly 
over. We shall not require probably more 
than one-half as much money as was added 
to the stock during the Autumn months of 
Jast year, owing to our reduced crops, and 
that may be taken as a fair measure of 
the imports of gold that will take place. 


Foreign Excuance.—The foreign ex- 


change market was very strong during the 
entire -week, more in consequence of the 
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reasov. On Monday, the posted rates were quoted from } to 8} per cent. better than | $3,000,000. Mr. Joseph A, Halsey is the 


marked up }cent and on Tuesday 4 cent 
more, to $4.814 for 60 day bills and $4.854 
for demand. Actual business was done at 
a concession of % to 1} cents early in the 
week and of } to $ cent in the latter part. 

Bank STATEMENT.—The conditiun of the 
Associated Banks, as shown by the state- 
ment issued by the Clearing-house on Sat- 
urday last, is a very favorable exhibit. 
There is a gain in specie of $2,708,700 and 
in legal-tenders of $443,700, and an in- 
crease in deposits of $1,395,500. The 
loans show a further contraction of $2,- 
056,000 and the circulation bas increased 
$29,000. The movement for the week re- 
sults in an increase of surplus reserve 
amounting to $2,808,525, and the banks 
now hold $4,710,800 in excess of legal re- 
quirements. 


The following statement gives figures in 
detail: 
Legal Net 
Specie. Tenders. 





Banks. Loans. Depostte. 
New York.. $8,618,000 $2,228,000 $315,000 §8.385.000 
Manhattan. 7,274,600 1,210,500 176,500 6,000,600 
Merchants’. 6.593.200 888.400 748.700 5,575,500 
Mechanics’. 7,607,000 1,573,000 $821,000 6,714,000 
Onion....... 4.737.100 625.400 505.800 4,117,000. 
America.... 8.454.400. 1,710,800 691,600 6,491.300 
Phenix. .... 3.420,000 1,010,000 $33,000 38,368,000 
CIE. .ccoccee 6.021.000 $,502.700 239,000 8,208,400 
Trad’smen’s 38,245.200 406,500 70.400 1.995,200 
Fulton...... 1,651.800 680,200 175.900 1,573,800 
Chemical... 13,130,300 2,846,500 833.600 12,460,700 
Mer. Exch.. 3,853,100 418,900 465,800 38,063.300 
GallatinNa. 4,189,100 887,500 55,500 2,022,300 
B'tch.&Dro. 1,675,100 338.900 52,300 1,513,400 
M'chs.&Tra. 1,033,000 140,000 120,000 1,020,000 
Greenwich. 998,900 19,700 171,200 961,500 
Lea. Manuf. 2,766,900 400,100 111,900 1,978,800 
Sev'nthW'd 910,100 181.600 66,900 891,800 
St’teof N.Y. 3.892.000 663,200 187.200 8.273.500 
Amer. Ex... 13,558,000 2,222,000 640,000 10.588,000 
Commerce... 14,351,800 2,056,900 627,100 7,604,700 
Broadway.. 5.229.800 764,000 172,600 3,754,800 
Mercantile. 6.034.600 1,182,100 402.590 5.957.200 
Pacific...... 2,108,400 419,800 226,600 2,550,100 
Republic... 6,021,600 487.300 177,700 2,631,600 
Chatham.... 3,275,300 405.400 $24,400 3,888,200 
People’s.... 1,593,000 140.900 95,500 1,786,400 
North Am.. 2,621,000 191,000 _ 198.000 2,512,500 
Flanover 7,370,000 826,800 1,004,700 7.080.400 
Irving...... 3,014,500 368.200 235,400 2,679,500 
Metropoli'n 14.7685.000 2,909,000 154.000 11.752,000 
Citizens’... 2,118 80% 851.100 285,8)0 2,312,200 
Nassau..... 3,028,200 227,300 71.700 2,722,900 
Market..... 2,960,500 705.200 115.100 2,621,200 
8t.Nicholas 2,089,700 836.500 68,900 1,578,800 
Shoe & Lea. 3,237,000 715,000 110.000 $8,250,000 
Corn Exch. 175.300 211,000 153.000 3,013,500 
Continental 6,583,000 1,596,200 119,700 6.625.400 
Oriental 1,992,700 26,000 $70,000 1.849.700 
Marine..... 3.163.000 564,000 203.000 3.506.000 
imp. & Tra.. 18,962,700 5,866,800 114,400 21,624,500 
ccs ene 15,236,500 4,769,900 526,400 18,802,200 
Mec. Bkg.As 1,029,600 197,600 43,890 793,200 
North River 76.400 81.000 122.600 1,084,300 
East River.. 1,047,900 143.700 93,700 842,400 
Fourth Na.. 17,325,300 8,815.800 519,700 16,675,100 
Cent. Na.... 7.706.000 523,000 1.488.000 8,020,000 
Second Na.. 3,368,000 639,000 810.000 3,700,000 
Kieth Na... 5,803,800 992,600 275.900 5,487,500 

- 13,582,000 3,313,500 123.900 14,950,000 

5.255.400 1,246,400 263.800 5,491,900 

N.Y. Na. Fx 1,493,000 150,500 122,200 1,158,800 
Bowery..... 1,642,700 195,000 186.900 1,503,000 
N.Y.Co,.... 1,474.400 25.990 521,400 1,983,800 
Ger.Am.... 2,587,000 448,100 47,600 »%,919,600 
Chase Na... 3,997,700 1,037,900 78,700 4,489,406 
Fifth Av.... 1,916.300 391,100 158800 2,03),600 
German Ex. 1,340,300 46.500 174.600 1,514,190 
Germania... 1,495,700 63,700 147,300 1,682.20 
U.S. Nat... 4,139.800 1,265,600 55,100 4.578 ROO 





Totais....... 300,254,500 61,058,100 15,652,400 288,083,800) 


Dec. Ine. Ine. Ine. 


Compar’s. ...§2,056,000 $2,708,700 $443,700 81,995,500 
Clearings, nseubiines Oct. 22d, 1881, $953,850,125 23 
” Oct. 20th, 1881, 881,124,248 74 
Satenens, week ending Oct. 22d, 1881, 35,159.491 42 
Oct. 29th,1881, 32,450,957 70 


Bank Srocxa.—The closing quotations 


of the Board for city bank shares were as 
follows: 








Bid. 
Commerce...... rT, mT ans, 
Continental..... 101 
Corn Exch’ nge. 160 pol 
pease Nat'l.. a —_ 
mprt'r's & Tr's 258 199 
Market ..........1$ = 
Mech. B’k’s Ass. 48 == 
Mercantile...... 120 ‘ woe 


State SEcuRITIES.—The pansies are 
the latest bids for various state securities: 
Ala, cl. A, 3to5 







N.C.N. 

N.C. Idg.ac' 

N.C. n. 

N.D. n. 

N.C. C. ee 

N.C. sp. 3 

E-<. 8p. b 

-C. sp. t., cl. 8....... 

1065 [Ohio oe, , 110 

R. I. 6s, c. ‘93-9... ... 11h 
15 ‘S.C. 68, M. 23,°60 nfd. 12 

S.C. B.cn. fs. "v3 -103% 

a. &. 


Stock ia —The cinitios of specu- 
lation on the Stock Exchange has shown a 
marked improvement in the “‘ bull’ interest 
during the past week and prices are 


at the close of the previous week. In 
the early part of the week prices were 
fluctuating and feverish on the failure of 
ex-Gov. Morgan to accept the Secretary- 
ship, but when it was announced that Judge 
Folger had positively accepted the position 
prices at once began to shape themselves 
toward higher figures. The cessation of 
the trunk line war also added renewed 
strength to the market, asa belief which 
seemed to be general that Mr. Vanderbilt 
was a heavy purchaser of stocks gained 
considerable credence. Outsiders seem to 
be taking courage since prices have shown 
the advancing tendency, and if they can be 
sustained there will be a greater feeling of 
confidence extant among those who have 
shown reluctance of late to venture in. 
The following are the highest, lowest, and 


elosing quotations: 
Gigh. Low- Favtng. 































Sales. est. est. Oct. 
Adams Express......... 155 147 145% 145% 
American Express. 473 O74 06% 8% 
Arkansae RR....... 103 205% 20% 20% 
Alton and T. H........... -- 1406 68% 55 67 
Alton and Terre H. pf...... 200 «(95 98 oF 
American Dis. Tel... ...... 200 50 5O 50 
Roston Air Line..... . 409 27 2644 2646 
Canada Southern... 50.720 6054 SSG 66 
Colorads......cc..00 2,400 62 50 51% 
Central Arizona... 4000 «(«1%CiC«i Hd! 
Central Pactific...... 06.243 96% O84 06% 
c.,C., C., and Ind.... 4.161 04% O83 98% 
Ches. and Ohfo....... 4238 23 28 28% 
Ches. and Ohio, Ist pf.. 1,631 41 4% «41 
Ches. and Ohio, 24 pf... WA BE 2D 80% 
G., ©.. AME L. C...cccccccccece 5,960 8621% 20% 21% 
C., B., OMB Q......cccccccccee 2,500 1874 186 187% 
Chicago and Alton.......... 880 190 129 190 
Chicago and Northwestern. 33,800 12534 123% 125% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf.. 1.200 185 184 135 
Chic., Mil., and St. Paul.... 88,448 110 101% 109% 
Chic.,M., and St.Paul, pf... 420 122 120 192 
-- 1000 HO% 48 50% 
+ 7,000 387% S88ig 9784 
400 «=SAKE O88 B44 
50 7 7 7 
dd Western..185,966 I23%¢ 19634 127% 
12.200 110% 108 100% 
62,685 R44g 8D 8354 
Fast Tennessee...........-- 16,235 154% 14% 214% 
East Tennessee, pf......... 1,200 87% 26% WK 
Ran. and St. Joseph.... .. 4,100 06%, 05 963 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf.... 8.715 17 112 1144 
Homestake Min 18% 17% 18% 
Tilinots Central 131% 120% 181% 
Ind., Bloom., and West..... 2,700 44% 438 4446 
Lake Shore...........se000+++ 752 1224 11534 122% 
Lake Erie and Western..... — 8& 4% 48 
Long Island..........--0-++++ 2.920 65 62%, 55 
Louisville and Nashville.... 21.210 06 0354 95% 
Lon., N. Alb., and C........+ 20 sO S& 50 
Little Pittsburgh... 400. EEK 
Manhattan... Jaet 30.798 55 62 52% 
Manhattan Beach. - +370 26% 19 25 
Mariposa........++<+++ 900 oe 5% 
Mar and Cin., ist pf........ 1,000 195 18 18 
Mar. and Cin., 2d pf......... 2,600 I ll 11 
Memphis and Char... ..... 1,621 75 73 15 
Mil. and L. Shore.... ....... 8,050 51% 60 51% 
Metropolitan . ...........+-: 41.355 99% 88 97% 
Michigan Central........... 135,295 96 88% 9514 
Mobile and Ohio....... ..... 3,215 3854 874 sR% 
Mo., Kan.. and Texas....... 27,788 41 94 41 
Mo. and Pacific.... ....... 11,720 106% 104% 106% 
Morris andl Eesex.. .....-..- 1,880 126 125 12514 
Nach ,Chat.. andSt. Louts.. 2,761 85 88 m4 
New Central Coal .......... 20 «66 25 26 
W. J. Cemeeal. <0-cecoe: ott +--- 09,078 OT 9456 964 
= T. Cute, vakce dts sebue 101,190 141 188 «140% 
. ¥. and New Haven...... 2 170 170 170 
®. Y. Elevated ..........0.++ 4,800 110% 108% 110 
N.Y., L. E., and Western..196,052 4534 4336 4514 
N.Y., UL. E. and W., pfd... 3,300 85% 87% AI, 
N. Y., Ont., and West....... "85.820 3444 82% 88 
Norfolk and Western, pfd. 2,850 6553, 64 55 
Northern Pacific... .. ..... 4,670 
Northern Pacific, pfd...... 16,561 a po on 
Ohio Southern. seeees 700 22% 203% 201% 
Ohio and Miss... 7625 42% 40% «42 
Oregon, R., and N........... 164% 164 16434 
Ohio Central .... 27% 27 274 
Ontario Mining. 88 36 88 
Pacific Mall...... ... 50% 48% 49% 
Panama...........+-+- 199 190 190 
Phil. and Reading......... 48 360 69 
Pitts., Ft. W.,amdcC........ 192 138 on Py 
" 1BS8¢ 
40% 
14% 
614 
20 
13444 
10884 
3t. Paul an a 7 bY 
106% 
22' 
ry] 
1 
4454 
100 
7 41% 
Tol. bel and Bo 2222227. oe 
eS. eee 121% 
Texas and Pact&ic........ 538 
Wabash, St. L., and Pac 48% 
ab., St. L.. and P 8854 
Wells-Fargo Express 1 14 
Western Unton Tet... a 8814 85% 
United States Express..... 1,605 77 74 on 


FINnaNciaL ITE MB. —The reported 
of the Mechanics’ National Bank of = 
ark and the flight of its cashier, Oscar L. 
Baldwin, with $2,000,000 of the bank’s 
funds, was the sensation of Monday, Oct. 
21st. The effect of the news on the stock 
market was noticeable at once and prices 
fell off about ove per cent. The details of 
the defalcation sre not at present writing 
made public. The bank is one of the 
largest in Newark and the oldest in the 











State of New Jersey. Its capital is $500,- 
000, its surplus $500,000, ond ite deposits 





president. 

Hon. John C. New has left Indianapolis, 
Ind.,to assume his duties as president of 
= ‘American Finance Company of this 
city. 
RR IT 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





“New Yor, 1881. ' 

In answer to numerous letters of inquiry as to the 
terms on which we receive deposit accounts of banks, 
bankers, business firms, and individuals, we issue 
this circular for the general information of those who 
may desire to open accounts with a private banking 
house in this city. 

We are prepared, on the terms mentioned below, to 
receive the accounts of responsible parties in good 
standing. 

1. Except in case of banks, savings banks, or other 
well-known corporations, or of individuals or firms 








whose ch ter and st ng are already known to 
us, we requi tisfactory ref: before opening 
an account. 


2. We allow interest at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
annum on the average monthly balances when the 
same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts aver- 
aging less than $1,000 for the month we allow no 
interest. 

8. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this city, 
without charge; make careful inquiries, and give the 
bes t information we can obtain respecting invest- 
ments 0. other matters of financial interest to them; 
and in general serve their interests in any way in 
which we can be of use to them in our line of bust- 
ness. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances to 
customers and correspondents on U. 8S. bonds or 
other first class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to check at sight without 
notice. 


One of ou. firm is a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange and we give particular attention to orders 
by mail, telegraph or in person for the purchase or 
sale of Bonds and Stocks on Commission. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without com- 
mission, all issues and denominations of United 
States Bonds for immediate delivery at current 
market rates, and make exchanges tor National 
Banks in the Banking Department at Washington, 
without trouble to them. 

Our ‘Memoranda Concerning Government Bonds 
will be sent, postpaid, on application. 


_FISK & HATCH. | 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat 
Ireland. & d ++ Naas 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA, AND 
ST. LOUIS RAILWAY CO. 


6-per-Cent. Second Mortgage Bonds. 
INTEREST ist JANUARY AND JULY 
PRINCIPAL JAN. 1st, 1901. 
FOR SALE BY 


A. ISELIN & CO., No. 48 Wall St. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


FOR TRAVELERS, 
EUROPE, ASIA, 


MAKE TEL. 
OF MONEY ON EUROPE 








CALIFORNIA. 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
TOCKS 


will do well to write A Tt ule the old Baaoking 


HOW ES at COMPANY, 


11 WALL orm erly OWES & A NEW YORK 





(Fi 
Tots house transacts re a he issios 
business, with vere lane very 7 large sien 
on allowed came aa e per cent., payabie 





MONEY TO LOAN, _ 


oo ms Sptee Badowment IGS Susu. 
children in event or 
death of insured, or licies acash 
surrender Give name of company, number, 
amount, and Take due. 
HUBBARD & FARMER, Bankers, 
Hartford, Conn, 





(LLins, Bounen B JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yorw 


Acceunts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 

Bonds and Stecks bought and se!ld on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Inves(ment Securities always 
en hand. 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


JARVIS, CONKLIN & CO., 


CITY, MO. 
Negotiate Mo ages felding SEVEN AND EIGHT 
PER CENT. NET ore o inves ng 

No better Rd is oftered than our Three and 
Five-Year Bond and Mortgage Loans. Correspondence 
solicited. Write for circulars, blanks, and references 





DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


OFFICE OF THE STORMONT SILVER Minino Comrany, 
No, 2 Nassav STREET, New York, een 10th, 1881. 
DIVIDEND yo 
HE BOARD OF TRU STEES HAVE 
this ! declared a MONTHLY DIVIDEND of FIVE 
CENTS PER SHARE, payable on the Ist day of No- 
vember, at this office. 
The transfer books will close on the 26th inst. and 
reopen November 24 
WILLIAM | CLARK, President. 
_JOuN R. BOTHWELL, Secre 
OFFICE OF THE GREEN se GoLD ‘nue Com- ( 
PaNY OF CaLiFornia, No. 18 WALL STREET, 
mt York, Oct. Srathe 181. 
IVIDEND NO. 28. 


ave this ‘day de- 
clared a ARE 








Trustees 

DIVIDEND. ‘of 7% CENTS PER 8 
on the capital stock of this Company for the an of 
September ‘being the 28th oqnesoutive monthly divi- 
dend and making a total to date of $203,000), payable 
on the 26th inst. 

Transfer books close on the 19th and _reopen on the 
28th h of October. J. JAY PARDEE, Secretary. 


TRE Asrunanan 3 pacupnes NATIONAL BANK, t 
w York, Oct. 2ist 1881. 

DIVIDEND or THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. (844) on the capital stock of 
this bank has to-day been declared by the Board of 
Directors, payable on the first (lst) of November, prox, 
imo, until which date $e transfer books will remain 

closed. UMONT CLARKE, Cashier. 


ORs FICE OF THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY, No. 26 ExcHanoe PLAC, COR. 
Wituian 8t., New York, October 19th, 1381. 

A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF FOUR PER CENT. 
on the capital stock of this Company bes been de- 
clared payable on and after November 

The transfer books will close on the 25th inst. and 


in the lst x. 
sa mie - R. G. ROLSTON, President. 


THE LAKE SHORE AND MIC HIGAN 
SOUTHERN KAILWAY COMPANY. 
TREASURER'S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL DEPorT, } 


N 
The Board 











of Directors of.th have this 
day declared ‘quarterly dividend of r Cent 
, the first 


upon ite capital stock, payable on NUESDA 
any of N - st at this office. The: transfer 
books wil 


ovember 


next. ORCESTER, Treasurer. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Stecl Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will ¢ 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 








ENGRAVINGS. . 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 





Of Sheet. WAG... .. 6.6... ceceegeceeeeeeccweree g2 ws 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed’ and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 

Ritchie, the Emgraver. ........5.--sceeeceee oe 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Blew, BOREO....cocccvccccccccccssccccecccccesooss 200 
The Same. in Artist's Proof, eigned by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver.............-secceeee ++ 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size. 16x20.... 1 06 
EX.VICE.PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size. 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

|. =—s_s Sacsaseesseese 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20.. we aa 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20......... eeceee 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 
360 es. Price 








bp UM adbrccdcnececcedsesccscnccste 100 
The ‘PICTURE AND THE MEN. 
Cloth. 100 Pages.......ccccccceccercccccessees 
Orders. with the cash losed, to be add. dtu 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
261 Broadway New York, 
em 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Sinder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has “THE INDEPENDENT’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and jooking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 





awe 


Seite) 


i 


(atl 


Qa 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Commercial, 


GAMBLING CONTRACTS. 


Joper Jameson, of the Crimina] Court 
of Chicago, in his charge to the grand jury, 
took occasion, not long since, to call their 
attention to the gambling contracts in the 
ostensible sale and purchase of grain which, 
as he said, were so rife in that city, and 
directed the grand jury to make diligent 
inquiry into the matter. In order to aid 
them in this inquiry, he read in their hear- 
ing the following statute: 

‘‘Whoever contracts to have or give 
to himself or another the option to sell or 
buy at a future time any grain or other 
commodity, stock of any railroad or other 
company, or gold, or forestulls the market 
by spreading false rumors to influence the 
price of commodities therein, or ‘corners’ 
the market, or attempts to do so, in relation 
to any of such commodities, shall be fined 
not less than ten nor more than one thou- 
sand dollars, or confined in the county jail 
not exceeding one year, or both.” 

Here are three offenses, as the Judge re- 
marked, defined by the statute, all three of 
which had always, either in name or spirit, 
been forbidden by the common law. The 
first offense is ‘‘the illegal. sale of options 
for future delivery of grain and other com- 
modities.” The distinctive feature of this 
offense consists in the fact that ‘‘ the intent 
of the parties is that there shall not bea 
delivery of the commodity sold, but a pay- 
ment of differences by the party losing, 
upon the rise or fall of the market.” One 
party, for example, stipulates for the option 
to deliver to another ten thousand bushels 
of wheat, at a given time and price, and 
neither of these parties expects to make or 
accept a delivery. The contract hes the 
form of a sale; yet it is simply a gambling 
bet upon the future price of wheat, which 
the law makes a crime. 

The offense of forestalling consists “in 
the buying « toptracting for merchandise 
or victuals «cnming tothe market, or dis- 
suading persons from bringing their goods 
or provisions there, or inducing them to 
raise their prices.” When this is done by 
“‘spreading false rumors to influence the 
prices of commodities the of- 
fense specified by the statute is committed. 
The object of the legislature was to pro- 
tect ‘‘consumers, as well as innocent 
traders, from the damage resulting from 
unnatural and fictitious fluctuations of 
prices, brought about by the false sugges- 
tions of interested parties.” 

“Cornering” the market, which is the 
third offense mentioned in the statute, Judge 
Jameson thus defines: ‘‘The essence of 
the offense consists in the party secur- 
ing a contract for the future delivery 
of some commodity at his option, and 
then, by engrossing the stock of such com- 
modity in the market, making it impossible 
for the other party tocomplete his contract 
but by purchasing of his adversary, at his 
own price, or paying in cash the difference 
fixed by such adversary.” The Judge 
describes the thing correctly, and then 
adds that, ‘if this is not wrong, then noth- 
tug is wrong.” It is simply a planned and 
deliberate system of robbery, under the 
forms of contract, yet in the end intended 
as really robbery as if the money had been 
extorted by threats of violence or by actual 
violence. 

We are glad that Judge Jameson has had 
the courage and honesty to call the atten- 
tion of the grand jury of Chicago to these 
nefarious schemes for cheating and gam- 
bling practiced in that city, as well asin 
other cities of the United States. Laws 
prohibiting these offenses are not limited to 
Illinois, Similar Jaws are found in the 
statute-book of several other states. It is 
time that the courts aitempted, at least, to 
enforce these laws, and that grand juries 
were instructed to make due inquiry into 
the question of their violation. The trans- 
actions which they prohibit bave not a 
single characteristic of lawful and honor- 
able trade. They are simply gambling 
contracts, injurious to sccicty, and, hence, 
against good public policy. Transactions 
of this type have largely increased within a 
few years past, and, indeed, become a com- 
mon feature in the operations of stock ex- 
ehanges and boards of trade. Tbcy are 


therein” 


grossly immoral and tend to the corrup- 
tion of human society. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue condition of the dry goods market 
remains much the same as reported last 
week, there being no new features to pre 
sent. Throughout the market there has 
been an irregular foquiry for assortments 
of staple fabrics, which, with the quantity 
of job lots of goods that have been disposed 
of, have caused the volume of business to 
roll up large footings, considering the stage 
of the season. It is remarkable that sup- 
plies are in such good order and that prices 
retain such steadiness when the close of 
the season has arrived. To account for the 
present condition of matters, we have but 
to make comparison with previous years 
to ascertain the immense prosperity enjoyed 
during the present one, and the many influ- 
ences that have been conducive to the re- 
sults as they are. There has been no period 
in any season or year when the supply of 
goods was so uniformly light and the con- 
dition of the market so satisfactory, both 
to the seller and buyer. Probably no cause 
hascontributed more largely to such results 
than that of the increase in the consump- 
tive demand, through the continued growth 
of the population in this country and also 
the large foreign demand for many of our 
manufactures. 

There has been « continued large move- 
ment in cotton and woolen goods, shirts, 
and drawers, etc. on account of former 
orders, the current demand being from hand- 
to-mouth in character; but increased atten- 
tion was bestowed upon certain Spring 
fabrics by many of the buyers, who placed 
a number of orders for future delivery. 
Prices ruled firm on all the most staple 
goods, and but few price concessions have 
been found necessary for the distribution 
of surplus stocks of fancy fabrics. Bust- 
ness in some sections of the Northwest has 
been checked to some extent by excessive 
rains and floods, but the general condition 
of the distributing trade in the interior was 
never more encouraging than at the present 
time. 

Corron Goops.—There has been a very 
fair demand for various cotton fabrics upon 
the market, by personal selection and 
through the medium of mail and tel- 
egraphic orders; but the main feature of 
the week’s business was the large move- 
ment in execution of back orders, many of 
which are still unfilled, notwithstanding 
the continuous deliveries made by agents 
for many weeks past. The production of 
cotton goods has been seriously affected by 
the drought prevailing at some of the map- 
ufacturing districts, and this has mate- 
rially lessened the supply of certain fab 
rics. Stocks of the most desirable plain 
and colored cottons are unprecedentedly 
light, and buyers, who only a short time 
ago seemed to ignore the idea of a short 
supply of cotton goods and governed 
themselves accordingly, are now ruefully 
compelled to acknowledge that there is an 
actual scarcity of many fabrics. Prices 
remain firm and some of the most staple 
goods show an advance. 

Print-cloths have been quiet in demand, 
but prices remain firm at 3 15-16c., plus one- 
half of 1 per cent., for 64x64s, and 3 7-16c. 
for 56x60s. 

Prints have as a rule been quiet in agents’ 
hands, but there was a fair demand for 
small parcels of the newest and most taste- 
ful dark fancies and specialties. Robes, 
patch-work, and trimming prints were in 
moderate request, but furniture cretonnes 
were less active. Indigo blues continue 
very scarce, all makes being largely sold to 
arrive, and prices are firm at the late ad- 
vance. 

Ginghams.—Dress styles were in moderate 
request, and some fair orders for staple 
checks were placed with agents for future 
delivery. Prices remain firm and un- 
changed on the best standard makes 

Dress Goops.—There was a steady reas- 
sorting demand for staple and fancy 
worsted fabrics (by personal selection and 
through the medium of orders), resulting 
in a fair aggregate business; but cotton 
fabrics were mostly quiet in first hands and 
sluggish with jobbers 

UNDERWF4n AND IHlosrery.—There has 
been 2 continued large movement of heavy 
goods in the execution of back orders, and, 
with tlie enforced curtailed production, 
supplies are being reduced to a still lower 
point. The new demand for these is mod- 








erate and values firm. For Spring fabrics 
the request is enlarging, but as yet limited. 

Wooten Goops.—There is a firm and 
steady market to report for all woolen 
goods, without any decided animationin any 
department, while new transactions are 
usually of moderate proportions. The de- 
mand, however, for Spring woolens is fair 
and deliveries of these are growing in im- 
portance. Clothiers are not placing orders 
quite so freely, as could only be expected 
after their late large operations; but the 
branch of trade they represent is in setis- 
factory condition and manufacturers’ 
stocks of heavy clothing are smaller than 
usual. Heavy-weight fabrics rule quiet and 
irregular with agents, and are less active 
than desired among cloth jobbers, in the ab- 
sence of colder weather. Kentucky jeans 
were unchanged and quiet, and in flannels 
there is a steady distribution of small par- 
cels, supplies continuing light and prices 
firm. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 

Business has continued light in foreign 
goods, and importers have complained con- 
siderable throughout the week on account 
of business not being up to their anticipa- 
tions; but some improvement is looked for 
in the near future, on the approach of the 
winter trade. The general position of the 
trade, however, js fairly satisfactory. In 
spite of the large importations, there are 
few accumulations of importance, except 
of less desirable fabrics, and values of all 
staple fabrics are usually well maintained. 

Black cashmeres sold in moderate quanti- 
ties and are firm. Colored cashmeres move 
moderately. the demand being confined to 
a few of the choicer shades. In fancy 
goods business isirregular. Silks rule firm, 
in consequence of the advance in raw silk. 
There is a steady request for moderate 
selections of black dress silks in the better 
qualities. Colored silks of the most fash- 
ionable shades are selling fairly. Black 
satins rule quiet and there was only a small 
demand for velvets and plushes. Linen 
goods are doing fairly, housekeeping linens 
being in fair request and steady in price. 
Laces and lace goods receive moderate at- 
tention and curtains and curtain laces 
moved quite freely. Woolen goods were 
unchanged and firm. 

The imports of my goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 





past year: 

For the week : 1881. 1880. 
Entered at the port.......... oee+-81,006,732 $1,264,187 
Thrown _on market 1,737,850 1,343,240 

Since Jan. ist: 

Entered at port............seeee-+s 96,169,607 108.759,624 
Thrown on market............-.+- 99 A268. “9% 199. 7 7 AH 





Imported 


CLOAKS, 


Mantles, Wraps, Jackets, 
Raglans, Havelocks, Ulsters, Etc., 


IN LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SIZES. 


ALSO 
of every description, including 
Seal Skin Sacques and Dolmans, 


Fur-Lined Circulars and Dolmans, 


Muffs, Collars, Capes, 
Robes, Trimmings, Etc, 


Our Own Manufacture, at 


VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


AT Sienart&tt 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


1 N 
P*FLOWER co., 


8 WEST 1l4ra ST., 9 RUE DE CLERY, 
NEAR FIFTH AVE., PARIS, 


LMP ORTERS, 
OPENED ON MONDAY 


150 ROUND HATS and BONNETS of the latest Pari- 
sian Patterns and of our own designs, at LOWER 
PRICES than éver offered before for the same goods. 
A latge assortment of FANCY BREASTS and BIRDS. 
PLUSHES in all colors, plain and fancy, and every- 
thing to be found in the MILLINERY line. 


MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S Millinery a specialty. 


BRIDAL GARNITURES 
and Floral Parures for evening dress. Jardinieres and 
floral decorations of the handsomest quality and in 
great variety. 
I. LOWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
N. B.—The “Artificial Flower Guide,” with carefully 
illustrated catalogue, will be mailed on application. 












An extraordinary offering of Supe- 
rior Silks at LOW PRICES. 
JAMES McCREERY & 


co. have 


transferred from their wholesale de- 
partment to the retail counters of their 


SILK DEPARTMENT about 10,000 
yards of Damasse, Brocatelle, Satin 
Stripes, and other goods suitable for 
Combination Dresses. 

They also offer a variety of Kilt 
Skirtings at the very low price of 
$2 a yard, about half the regular 
wholesale price. 

This is a rare opportunity to pur- 
chase new and desirable SILKS at 
prices lower than similar goods were 


ever before offered. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


JONES. 
FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Costumes, 
WRAPS, CLOAKS, AND FURS, 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC. 
NEWEST STYLES. 


Out-of-town residents are s invited to give 
their attention to our new ew 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS SEASON. 
Mail Orders receive unusually prompt at- 

tention, and extra care will be used that per- 

fect satisfaction is obtained. 

SILKS anv SATINS. a SUITS anpj CLOAKS. 

DRESS GOODS. o v o BOYS’ SUITS. 


MILLINERY. os e Fancy Goons. 
o 





o 
Domestics. 0 a UNDERWEAR 


LINENS.o- °e LACES. 
=e Ph orn 
- JONES *. 


+ « 
Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
| New York City. 


* JONES - 














o o 
a a 
SHOES. oO o Cutlery. 
Upholstery. a o CROCKERY. 
FURNITURE. o o GLASSWARE. 


— o ° 
Lace CurTamss. 0 A @G REFRIGERATORS. 
o 


— o — 
Carpets, Ruas, etc. V HovuseFrurn’G Goons. 
35 Distinct Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


JONES Eighth Avenue, JONES 


cor. 19th St., 
NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ALL ARTICLES FIRST CLASS. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL CARE. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND NOV- 
ELTIES RECEIVED BY EVERY STEAMER. 


EVER ARTMENT STOCKED WITH CHOICE 
F ee DESIRABLE GOODS FOR THE 


FALL SEASON. 


Silks, Dress Goods, 
Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, Boys’ Clothing, 

Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
Laces, Embroideries, Linens, 
Ladies’ Underwear, Ribbons, 
Feathers, Hats, Suits, Cloaks, 

Fancy Goods, Toys, Dolls, etc. 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN AT ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., N. ¥. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 

















November 3, 1881.]! 











WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
MowpvaY Eventna, October Sist, 1881, 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS 4ND SHIRTINGS, 
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THE INDEPENDENT 






























A 36-page pamphiet, giving Rules and Designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re- 
ceived as money. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y.; 238 Market St., Puiaseyita 





TTC 
S MITTENS EDGIN CS. EMBROIDERY XC. 


Samples of this Silk apd an Illustrated Book 
of Rules for using the same sent on receipt 
of a3cent stamp. Address 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 





FASHION DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 


-—_—_————— 


reuse !@rice 9O cts. a Yard. lana dy all Fire 


AukoLD const nteeco| QZ inches wide; Satin finish both (class Dealers 
RY & co, |Sides; very heavy ; soft asdown ;|throughout the 


BL SOLOMOMS sons. {all mode shades; superb to em- ; 
tabl nation. 
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WHIte 20... c ce ecee es eese em KOU@ — 63 
CHICAGO .....-sececeeesevee— 46 @— — 
New York........seecsees-— 43@ — — 


RYE. 
Ferre eee - 18@ 107 
Pennsylvania........ eeseee— — @— — 
BEANS: 
Mediums,.....-++eececee--- 315 @ 8 25 
MarrowWS...6..00--eeeeees 2 — QD 850 
Pes.....+- o evccccvrcccccces 350 @ 855 
Peas: 
Green, 1881, @ bbl......... 190 @ — — 
Southern Black Eye, ® 2- 
eer —--—@ 300 
PROVISIONB. 
PorRK: 
(eee ---- 81975 @ — — 
Extra Prime............-- 1675 @ — — 
Prime Mess......... coves 1875 @— — 


Famlly..... ccccessseceeee UO W@ — — 


AC 
Short Clear ... «......+.. — 14@ — — 





Long Clear...... coe oer —~ 10 — — 
GHOFE TED... cc cccccccccese == 11 Qa = 
--4@-W4 

— a—— 

—18@— — 

$22 50 @#23 00 

. 22 50 @ 23 00 

23 00 @ 24 90 

et ++ 

. 24 00 @ 2% 00 

.. 2200 @ 23 00 

- 8200 @ M00 

- 29 00 @ 31 00 
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(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load......+++++++++ 
Matfield Fertilizers ( car-load lots) 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 lbs........ 
Baugh’s Swanta See ‘five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 
Bau Pn's covanted Pure Bone 
eal, per 2,000 lbs.......... 
Sones xport Bone, ” 2,000 


. 
Reeeaezes 


-) 
8 & 


OEP ROEOE ETI e Leese ee 


31 
Allen’ ~ Phosphate: .....++..-+++ 85 
Soluble Marine Guano... vgseeee 4 
Guano,Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70p.c. 
Li “ “ 8.40 “ 


3 


83s 


Guano, Standard or Guanape 
(2,240 Ib8.)...2..+005- Mil  = 
Bone, ground fine, 1verage...... 
“ dissolved, high grade..... 
German Potash Salts, Kainit.... 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
AR aia Soe 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 Ibs. : 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 
ASHES.—We quote —@5j ot 
and —@5j for Pearl. 


First-Class Maga Materials. 


VANDERBURGE, 1 WELLS #00. 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Duteh Streeta, Now York, 
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Insurance. 
LIFE INSURANCE RESERVES. 


In a recent issue we showed that the large 
reduction in the prevailing rates of interest 
would have an important bearing upon the 
business of life insurance. We showed that, 
if the life companies should not be able to 
realize more than four per cent. interest 
upon their invested reserves, the divi- 
dends upon old policies would no longer 
exceed those payable upon recent reserves, 
and that the increase of dividends with 
the age of the policy could no longer be 
expected. We showed that the companies 
were prepared to experience a reduction of 
the rate of interest to four per cent., with- 
out suffcring any impairment of their ability 
to pay all policy cluims at maturity, forthe 
reason that their premiums and reserves 
were computed on the assumption tbat in- 
vestments would yield but four per cent. 
In this article we propose to consider the 
effect of a still lower rate of interest than 
four per cent., and whether any. action 
should be taken by the companies or by the 
legislature, with a view to raising the stand- 
ard of reserves by computing them at three 
or three and one-half per cent. 

The legal standard for the computation 
of reserves in the State of New York is 
44 per cent. That in Massachusetts is 
4 percent. Many of the states have adopt- 
ed the 4} per cent, stendard and some five 
or six states follow the example of Massa- 
chuseits. No state has ever adopted a 
lower rate of interest than 4 per cent., 
nithough there have recently been bills in- 
troduced into the legislatures of Ilinois 
and New York fixing the legal standard of 
reserves at 3 or 34 per cent. These bills 
have not been passed, but there is a dis 
position among some insurance experts to 
favor a lower rate of interest than four per 
cent. They argue that when money easily 
brought 6 and 7 percent. itwas considered 
necessury to base reserves on 4 per cent., 
and that, now that it is difficult to secure 
good investments at 5 per cent., prudence 
would dictate reserves on a 3-per-cent. 
basis. ‘Their argument appears to be 
that the companies should always reserve 
upon the assumption of a lower rate of in- 
terest than either past or present experience 
would seem to indicate as likely to obtain. 
It is true that the assumed rate of interest 
should be us low as the actual rate is likely 
to be for many years to come, and when 
the actual rate was six or seven per cent. it 
was proper to base all calculations for the 
future upon a much lower rate; for it was 
almost inevitable that, as the country grew 
older and eapital increased, that the rates of 
interest would fall to about the same level 
as then prevailed in the money centers of 
the Old World. There was thought to be 
no reason to apprehend that the time would 
ever come when four per cent. could not be 
realized, and, although a four-and-one-half- 
per-cent. basis generally considered 
sufficiently conservative, a four-per-cent. 
reserve was preferred by the most cautious 
managers as being beyond the possibility of 
doubt or cavil. The sudden fall in the pre- 
vailigg rates of interest may, of course, sug- 
gest the possibility of a still further decline 
in the value of money, so that loans might 
yield less than even four per cent. ; but such 
a condition of affairs is almost as improbable 
within the next fifty or one hundred years as 
that money will cease to be of any value for 
investment. The falling off in the value of 
money Within the past three or four years 
has been too rapid to have been produced by 
ordinary and permanent causes, and there 
is every reason to expect a speedy reaction, 
which will make mopvey worth much more 
than it will now bring; but, even if such an 
advance should not occur, the fact remains 
that what has occurred is only what was 
guarded against when conservative manu- 
gers refused to be governed by the high 
rates prevailing in the United States, for 
the very reason that they were above the 
average value of money in the old and 
alrendy improved European states, That 
the abnormal rates of interest obtainable in 
a vew and comparatively undeveloped 
country should gradually full to the level 
of the value*set upon money in Eurupe is 
natural; but, that level having been reached, 
there is no longer any eround for appre- 
bending a further deviine, 
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The advocates of a three-per-cent. reserve 
seéin to have no idea of the practical result 
which would follow a sudden change from 
the four-per-cent. standard. The com- 
panies would at once become technically 
insolvent, as they would require about $50,- 
000,000 more reserve than under the four- 
per-cent. standard, and they would require 
from five to ten years to make good the 
deficiency, even if they were to pass every 
dividend in the interim. 

The effect upon policyholders of having 
for so many years to settle their premiums 
in full, without the benefit of the usual 
reduction by way of yearly dividends, is 
beyond our power to predict; but it could 
not fail to be disastrous to the business. 
Not one in ten would understard the cause, 
and the business of life insurance would 
fall under the ban of public distrust to 
such an extent as would shake it to its very 
foundations. Nothing but dire necessity 
could justify such an interference with the 
even tenor of the business; and, so far from 
such a necessity existing, the possibility of 
of a four-per-cent. reserve proving inade- 
quate is about on a par with the possibility 
of the dissolution of society, the destruction 
of governments, the repudiation of all debts, 
the failure of all business enterprises. At 
first sight, this statement may seem extrava- 
gant, but a consideration of the facts in the 
case will justify it. 

1s/. The strongest governments have 
never been able to borrow money at less 
than three per cent., and the ruling mer- 
cantile rates have always been from one to 
{wo per cent. higher than the rates for first- 
class government loans. There is no rea- 
son to believe that the experience of the 
United States will prove an exception to 
the general rule. 

2d. The premiums of our life companies 
are based on four-per-cent. interest, but 
are arbitrarily increased by from twenty to 
forty per cent. of the net or mathematical 
preminm (being from seventeen to thirty 
per cent. of the gross or full premium). 
This increase, or loading, as it is called, is 
designed to cover expenses of management, 
and, in addition to that, any deficiencies 
that might from time to time occur, owing 
to losses of principal, failure of interest, or 
unexpected deaths. If, owing to peculiar 
conditions of the money market, a com 
pany should for a few years find itsclf 
unable to realize more than three or three 
and one-half per cent. interest, the ‘‘lond- 
ings” of the premiums would, with careful 
management, easily cover all expenses and 
make good the deficiency of interest. 

The business of life insurance is now 
surrounded by so many safeguards and is 
governed by such conservative assumptions 
for the future with regard to the rates of 
interest and mortality, and contains such 
ample provisions for expenses and unfore- 
seen contingencies, that the ability of the 
companies to pay every claim at maturity, 
without any increase in the reserve stand- 
ard or the rates of premium, is as certain as 
human foresight can render it. The com- 
panies have been accused of being too 
conservative and of charging too high 
premiums and maintaining too large re- 
serves, The reduced value of money for 
investment vindicates the companies from 
this charge, but does not require any extra 
precautions. Even if the rate of interest 
should not rise above the present level, the 
companies will still be able to make large 
dividends, without in the least endangering 
their ultimate solvency. 

The dangers to be apprehended and 
guarded agninst lie in tke tendency of 
legislatures to ovcrtax the companies and 
to embarrass them with conflicting and ill- 
considered laws. ‘These evils will not be 
averted by raising the standard of reserve. 
It will be time enough for the passuge of 
laws changing the reserve standard when 
the best of our life companies shall have 
anticipated the Jaws iv that regard, for the 
practice of the most conservative institu 
tions is alwxys in advance of legislative 
action. Honest and reputable companies 
understand their business better than the 
average legislator, and can be relied upon 
to take all necessary precautions in ad- 
vance of legislation. When they raise 
their own reserve standard, it will be time 
for the legislature tc change the law, al- 
though the wisdom of a four-per-cent. re- 
serve is so exemplified by the companies’ 





practice and by the present condition of 
affairs that there can be no doubt of the 
propriety of the adoption of the four-per- 
cent. standard by those states which now 
compute reserves at four and one-half per 
cent. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue insurance commissioner of Conneet- 
icut has stirred up a considerable commo- 
tion by calling upon nearly all the Hartford 
dre insurance companies to reform their 
advertisements, in accordance with the law. 
It seems a little bit ridiculous that a state 
officer should have the authority to say to 
an insurance company what it shall not ad- 
vertise. We have most of us thought that 
the state had no business to make a com- 
pany’s contracts for it, and the underwrit- 
ers of Hartford have been most strenuous 
in their opposition to codified policies; but 
codified advertisements is a step beyond, 
and is one which they took with their eyes 
open. It was at their solicitation that the 
present law was placed upon the statute- 
book. The law, in brief, provides that 
every public announcement which purports 
to give the condition of a company shall, in 
all the particulars it gives, coincide with 
the last verified statement filed in the insur- 
ance department of the state. It having 
come to the attention of the commissioner 
that the advertisements and circulars of 
several companies were not in accordance 
with their January statements, he wrote 
them for an explanation. With the excep- 
tion of the Phenix, we believe every 
agency company in the city, including the 
two foreign companies, were caught nap- 
ping. Some of them were advertising their 


July figures, while others, whose capital 
had been increased, were nlvertising their 
present capital and assets. The National 
Fire had all its supplies printed, and had to 
file a supplementary statement, in accord- 
ance With its present condition. Irrever- 
ent scoffers at insurance legislation are in- 
clined to Jaugh at the absurdity of the 
position; but the insurance officers seem 
rather desiious of saying nothing, lest they 
should let slip some words forbidden by the 
Decalogue.— Weekly Underwriter. 


.-The proposals for a reinsurance 
agency, which has been extensively talked 
up during the last four or five wecks, is 
generally accepted as a good thing by the 
English companies, but scouted by a ma- 
jority of the locale. It is not an American 
idea; but it is quite plain that the plan per- 
sued by foreign offices in accepting enor- 
mous lines and protecting themselves 
against extraordinary losses by reinsuring 
the excess over legitimate lines is calcu- 
lated to draw still further the patronage of 
the public to those companies, and, as they 
absorb the business, the smaller locals must 
inevitably Jose it. The law passed in 1879 
prohibiting conrpanies doing bvsiness in 
this state from reinguring in companies not 
authorized to writé policies in New York 
cut off a Jarge:amount of risks from the 
leading Engl sh companies, and they would 
be glad to resume the practice of writing 
large lines and reinsuring the excess, as be- 
fore. A reinsurance agency under Euro- 
pean auspices would help along such an ar- 
rangement for their benefit; but the locals, 
w ith few exceptions, would be the suffer- 
ers, — Spe eta tor. 





The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 18645. PURELY MUTUAL 


Asects, Jan. |st, 1881, as ascertained by 
Examining Comm! as- 
sachusetts, o- and New Jersey.. 

Liabiliti 
Surplus by 
— by New York Stan 


All policies non y= —* o- onene 
low expences: large dividen declared and pat paid 


; cao more Mera \oeses pro mptly ad. 





OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dospan, Sec'y. Taro. Macuner, Treas 
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CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 





Continental } Brook! } se a! Nagy and | Mon Sta, 
Buildings. ‘ —-r- 106 Broadway, E. £ 





wee ample othe 8 
—~ i heccebccnanesecensecs 1. 358°332 83 
, md e Fund... .$500, 
ty Surplus Fund.. 500,000 00 
Unallotted Surplus....... 806,135 77 1,306,135 77 


Hoserve for upingneas .. $1,346,195 69 
r 
Capita ip iisdiecaieanamadabesaiinds “eg 
NET SURPLU Se 
000 00 
83,938,719 ai 
___50,000 00 


Deduct for future decline (t 
any) in market values...... 





$3.888,719 41 


DIRECTORS: 


EO. T. HOPE. ident. 
>: 5 a tag ice-President. 


AMUEL A. SAWYER, 

















GEORGE BLISS, HENRY B. HYDE, 

ee Cre 
a ryt 

BENRY C. BO WENT ON CLAPP. 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM M. VAI JOHN PAINE, 
THEODORE L HUSTED, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
WM. H. CASWEI 1OHN H. RE 

D. B. ARNOLD, JONIN H. EARLE, 

WM. M. RICHARDS, HENRY EYRE 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, CHARLES H. 

EYMOUR L. HUSTED, WM. i HURLRUT, 
JOHN D. MAIRS WARD MARTIN 
WM. L. ANDREWS, BRADI SH JOHNSO: 
CYRUS PECK. 8. M. BUC HINGHAM, 
E. W. CORLIES, Db VERMILYE, 
GEO. W. LAN acon WENDELL. 
JAMES FRAS INO. F. 
HIRAM RARN __ LAWRENCE TFCRNURE. 


B. C. TOWNBEND, » Soe, Agoney Boot 
R S PECK, Secretary. 
CHAS. B. BUTCHER, Sos, Brock 


iin, Se. Local Dep’t. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, Generel A 
F. C. MOORE, td nasal 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LPR INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets . +++ +++ « «© $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities ... ++ ++ + 13,3 32,918 88 


Total Surplus .....-s 82,558,960 523 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Rooreinry. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 




















ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE, 1,7‘ 7,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 

RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states 


local Agents wanted in every City and large Town. 
Apply direct to this Company. 





C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. H. STOKES. Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, Sev'y. 


AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE (0,, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans, 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
201 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 
61st Semi-Annual en Jan, Ist, 1881. 
ASH CAPITAL. S590.998 00 

aieais is 


rve for Reinsuran 
Reserve for losses under adjustment 
57,486 83 


ee 
$1, 
Policyholders in this Company hare 539-4 Protec 
tion under the Guaranties of the 
NEW YORK SApery pa! ND LAW. 
PETER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, aesvetany. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, N. 3. 














Capital paid in, in cash............ -- $1, aee.ge 000 
Reserves for all liabilities............ + 69 
NET SURPLUS................... 3628 | 59 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1881. .$2,400.082 28 


B.S. WAI LCOTT, Presidert, 
!. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’s. 





SAFE. 


PROMPT. 


LIBERAL, 








PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND 


TRUST Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Incerperated Third Month 224, 1865. 
Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Company, 
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The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


Or THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 


LEepcER ASSETS, Jax. ist, 
ee ae anal $35,960,907 08 


INCOME. 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 
me 








Picoccscccsccoapecegaogneneseseeasogecs 507,564 84 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and An- 
EE vcs cunccncorcoesnapencoapogananeiens 8,106,410 04 
Discounted Endowment and Matured 
Tomtine Policies.....cccccccccccccccccece 178,963 09 
Fors! Paid | Policybolders.. - $4,792,937 97 97 
Dividend on Capital..............sssees 7,000 00 
Agenctes ond “Comision. 821,427 00 
General Expenses............... 596,689 36 
State, County, and City Taxes....... 88,848 70 
Net Cass Assets, Dec. SlsT, 1880........ $38,409,844 02 
TT TT 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and es Stocks p evcvcevceccosocooeecs 475 
United Siates Stooks............sceceseesss 2,513,501 00 
State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stoc 
anthorized by the laws of the State of 
SE Sica thnitieeatmredteaealakinees 8,087,422 47 
Loans secured my Bonds and Stocks..... 7,064,562 
Real Estate in New York and Bosto 
and purchased under foreclosure.. 8,368,363 62 
Cash on hand, in banks and other de- 
itories, on enee rest and in transit 
(since received)......... ....cssessseseees 2,188,007 28 
ae from Agents on a of Pre- 
eecceteecectoosseosenenadenesanesase 280,421 32 
$38,400,844 02 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 
pap ce sepeen ccesegnoeees caeteeaeenagoesse 1,521,051 28 
Interest and Rents due and accrued..... 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 
tion — premiums paid in advance, 
agvoceancunnecnseceaseoooooreesesse 163,339 00 
Deferred. POC cccecsccoseseccvce ove 650,550 36 
Fanat Aocets, Dec. 31,1880. $41,108,602 32 
ILITIES, includin ng, con e- 
be = retnsurance of a xisting 
POREESS..... cccccccccccccccescosccoocsoccsccs $1,880,908 11 


"Sten Undivided Surplus...... $9,228,294 21 
bh belongs (as computed 


Totes im general class............... 4,945,064 21 
Of which belongs (as computed) to 
Policies in Tontine class.............. 4,283,230 00 


Risks Assumed in 1880.... 835,170,805 00 
Bisks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 
Bual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valvation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 

G. W. P 


'HILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, dine ¢ ACTUARIES, 





We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 
amined the accounts and counted and examined in 
detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 

BENNINGTON F. RanDOLPa, 
JamES M. HALSTED, Henry 8. TERBELL, 
Tomas A. CUMMINS, Jon SLOANE, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap 
pointed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


Henry B. Hyde, a A. Stewart, 
George D. — John wy Zonet, 

George nox Kenned 
Renty A. Hurlbut, Chauncer i. ” 


Depew 
Benjamin Williamson, 
Henry M. Alexander, 
William M. Walker, 
Henry 
E. Boudinvt Colt, 
Thomas A. Biddle, 


Henry F. Spaulding, 


George W. Carleton, 
. George G. Kellogg, 
Thomas 8. Young José F. Navarro, 
Thomas A. Cumm' John J.M ok, 
Robert B w. are ne 





James M. Halsted, 
Horace Pcrter, 
ya W. Lam 





. Irv 
: - Be ba Cuy voy 
au 
Samuel Borrowe, Will en ae eee 


Henry V. Butler, Will A 
George H. Stuart, | Bamuel G igxandon. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President. 
Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D., EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 
E. W. Scott, Superintendent of Ageneies. 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies wil be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt at 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfac- 
tory proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 
tom heretofor and is still usual with other 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, Jawvany 267m, 1861. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 


Premiums from Ist Jan. 
" 1880, to Bist December, 1680...-, 4,288,075 04 
ums on ‘ked 
Ist January, 1880 ..........ccccceees eeee 1,405,047 23 
Total Mariue Premiuma.............0.++++ $5,728,622 27 
ums marked off from 1st Jan Tet ies a 
PrneO. to Bist December, 1580.2 "94,141,087 60 
Tosses thesame 
~~ eamteneeeee eeccccccees $2,071,288 98 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses......... $873,113 96 
‘The Company has the following Assew— 
Uaioe ates and State of ot How ve York 
mgt g ys + $8,983,558 00 
y otherwise. 1,187,900 00 
Beal. ihc and the Com- 


eee eee ee eeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee® 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ef the Company for the year end- 
ing Slst December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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ORGANIZED 1846. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 





41,000 Policies in Force. $56,000,000 Paid to Policyholders. 
Cash Assets, Over $43,000,000. 
Surplus, Over $9,000,000. Yearly Income, Over $8,500,000. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has been doing business for 
thirty-six years, and offers to those desiring Life Insurance a COMBINATION OF ADVANTA~ 
GES which only long experience, a large and well-established business, and carefully perfected 
plans and methods can afford. Among these advantages are: 

(1.) The Absolute Security of its Policies. 

(2.) Insurance at Low Cost. 


(3.) Liberal and Equitable Dealing. 
Death-claims Paid, 1845—1880...... Co cccccecccccccccccece $22,420,204 
Dividends and Return Premiums Paid, 1845—1880. . soeeeee 30,577,285 
Endowments and Annuities Paid, 1845—1880.............. 3,640,665 
Total Paid Policyholders to Jan. Ist, 1881....... $56,638,154 


Amount held for Policyholders, Jan. 1st, 1831............ 43,183,934 


Total Paid and Held.........sscecccceseeesess+ + $99,822,088 
Total Received from Policyholderé .....scsscoccessscseses 91,881,354 








Notable and Significant Points 


IN THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


Increase in Gross Assets in 1880................. 


--€4,186,982 15 


Increase in Premium Income............se0+++.-.» 643,794 41 
Increase in Interest Income...........esesseeeeee+s 284,238 84 
Increase in Surplus at 4 per Cent..... coccccccccces Bgh74,725 Sl 
Increase in Surplus at 4} per Cent........... seeeee %000,000 00 
Increase in New Policies Issued........ eecceces eee 1,422 

Increase in New Insurance Issued...... coosceeeees 59131,806 00 
Increase in Policies im Force...........++e++e+eese 2,843 

Increase in Insurance in Force...........+..++..-. 8,309,153 00 


Interest Receipts, 1880........... eecroseeeoenovess 
Paid Losses by Death, 1880... 


- 2,317,888 84 
1,731,721 37 





Having always beens purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
actual current cost, and its age, strength, prosperity, and economical management combine to 
reduce that cost to the minimum. The Company is conducted in the interests of policyholders 
alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the invariable rule is to consider not 
the technical legality of the claim alone, but also ite real justice. 

The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company in 1860 and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by all other companies. This feature 
saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders, and for this they are ine 
debted primarily to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system, as now perfected by the 
NEW YORK LIFE, secures safety to the Company (without which all interests are jeopardized) 
and justice to the insured. 

The ** TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY”? of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY combines in one form the greatest number of advantages obtainable in a Life 
Insurance Policy. 
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THE MARBLE ANCHOR. 


BY MISS ESTHER HART. 





“Yrs, sir; itis queer. It is part of a story, 
A story that must have been true; 
I believe it must have been true. 
I wish Grandfather Howe, so wrinkled and 
hoary, 
Had told it as well as he knew 


You see, sir, he always left out just a little, 
Right there in the middle, you know— 
At the saddest part there, you know— 
Where the boy, that cold night, beginning to 
whittle. 
Goes bounding out into the snow. 


“‘ He was carving a ship, to give to his mother; 
hey were sitting, as still as could be, 
By the fire, 
*Twasa 


as still as could be; 
ship he was to name for his brother, 
Who long years before went to sea. 


* And they soon heard a groan, then a faint hal- 
lox Ing, 
Right clo 
On the stove steps almost, you know; 
When the mother, in fright, dropped needle 
and sewin:, 


e to the yard-gate, you know ; 


And both ran out into the snow. 


‘Just here Grandfather Howe always cried 
Ifke a baby. 
Didn't tel what he found in the snow, 
Nor tell what was hid fn the snow; 
"ut said: ‘From that day mother lived like 
a lady, 
For brother brought money, you know,’ 


* He would tell it all over for hours together 
To us boys, at play on the green— 
His garden was fronting the green— 
« he sat there, so old, in sunshiny weatber, 
April and October bet ween. 


‘‘ And this is Ais grave. 
brother, 


By his side rests his 


Right under the anchor, you see— 
Tt’s set for a headstone, you see. 

On it ts chiseled : ‘ 1am anchored near Mother.’ 
The stone is still white as can be. 


‘And that’s all about ft, but it’s a true story. 
I hope you believe it is true, 
Because I believe it is true. 
wish Grandfather Howe, so wrinkled and 
hoary, 
Ha‘ told it as well as he knew. 
WILLINGTON, CONN 


ee 


EN AGAIN. 


ED 
IN THREE PARTS, 
“*¥Y WILLIAM M. BAKER, 
1 
Tne SMELL OF THE Cory, 
When Mr. Whitmer entered 
the next morning, the 


his office, 
first thing he saw 
upon tke floor, and 
from which the porter was in the act of 
removing the top. There was a something 
upon the air which caused the editor to 
send the man from the room. His hands 
shook. He began undoing the paper with 
which the hox seemed to be filled, hardly 
observing that it consisted of old copies of 
his own journal, The smell was delightful, 
overpowering. He born and had 
passed his boyhood upon a Western farm, 
and now it was as if he was again among 
the hay in the meadow, among the stacked 
corn in the field. As he plucked at the 
paper wrappings, he was standing once more 
among the golden pumpkins; he could 
almost hear the whistle of the Bob Whites. 
In another moment he had made a barn of 
his office by turning out the contents of the 
box upon the carpet. Yes, there were half 
a dozen stalks of corn, a small sheaf of the 
tallest wheat and another of barley, a score 
or so of gigantic ears of corn, both yellow 
and white. With the exception of a rapid 
trip or two to Europe, very few and hasty 
had been his vacations Even they had 
been spent, as a general rule, in the parlors 
of great hotels, in conference with political 
leaders. More than once he had gone 
yachting for a week or two; but it was 
mainly to have more undisturbed oppor- 
tunity with men of note, who had great 
projects on hand in connection with party 
or finance. Perhaps it was the suddenness, 
the unexpectedness of it; but the editor 
was almost alarmed for himself, he was such 
a boy aguin. He drew in the aroma of the 
fields with deep breaths, his hands trembled 
more than ever, there were tears upon his 
cheek. After a while, he picked up the 


was a long box lying 


was 











letter, which had fallen upon the floor, 
pushed everything out of bis way and sat 
down to read it, knowing very well who it 
wasfrom. It was « at Wheatwealth, 
Dakota, and ran as foiic 


“My Dear Nepuew: 


“As I have long since abandoned all hope 
of inducing you to visit me upon my farm, I 
venture to submit to your inspection some of 
ite results. You will observe that [ was com- 
pelled to cut the corn In two, as a longer box 
might never have reached your sanctum. The 
wheat and barley are a feiraverage. We have 
garnered larger earsthan those I send. These 
are, at least, but meager specimens of our pos- 
sessions. I cannot transmit to you our acres, 
our skies, our sense of immeasurable freedom. 
When I was in Congress, in the Cabinet, I 
was a miserable slave; bere lam a freeman. 
You are still In chains. While I recognize 
your commanding influence, I pity you. Proud 
as lam of what you have made yourself, of 
what you are yet to be, I would not exchange 
places with you for the Presidency. Axel 
often speaks of yon and sends regards. 

“ Your affectionate uncle, 
‘*ARTAXERXES GRANDSIR, 


“IT do not send the farm products for that 
purpose, I need not say; but, if you care to 
mention them and myself in 7he Uinpire, I do 
not object. If you do so, be accurate, I en- 
treat you, as to the dates of my political life.” 


‘*You dear old soul,” Mr. Whitmer re- 
marked, as he placed the letter in the 
pigeon-hole devoted to documents demand- 
ing immediate attention. ‘‘ You blessed 
old chap. Do you suppose I cannot read 
you as easily asI can your handwriting? 
If Tecan so recall atteniion to you as to ob- 
tain for vou a foreign mission, a first-class 
consulate even, you would give up your farm 
joyfully. But who in the mischief is Axcl? 
Axel! Tt must be some son of his. Ten 
to one he will train tim for politics.” 

When only distilled, a little barley or 
corn may send aman reeling through the 
streets. In this case the distillation was 
only the stronger in that it appealed to 
nerves more tensely strung. For a while 
the editor leaned back in his chair, to re- 
call his old grand-uncle clearly to mind. 
It was long since he had heard from him 
More than once the veteran politicinn had 
penned, from his rural retirement, the 
sternest rebukes to his nephew for his de- 
parture from old and beaten paths. Mr. 
Whitmer had regarded these monitions 
much as if it had beena voice from beneath 
the ashes of Herculaneum; but now the 
atately figure arose before him of the old 
functionary. Dull as General Grandsir un- 
doubtedly was and had always been, he rep- 
resented a more Roman geveration than 
these degenerate days could show. Mr. 
Whitmer had an amazing memory, and in 
a few minutes had dashed off an outline of 
the life and political services of the Gener- 
al, with a running and indignant para- 
phrase upon the folly of the Administra- 
tion in allowing such a man to rust in ob- 
scurity. But the odor of the grain did not 
permit him to stop there. Likea Western 
cyclone of a more noiseless sort, it lifted 
him from his feet, to bear him further than 
that. Thrusting his morning mail out of 
the way. he wrote a diatribe against the 
mouse-like and miserable smallness of men 
who contented themselves with burrowing 
in cities. With scorn for such weakness, 
as short-sighted as it is narrow, he de- 
scribed the citizen who year after year 
gives himself up to an amuunt of overwork 
which, like any other slave of impulse and 
appetite, he confesses to be disastrous alike 
to body and soul. It was a lifelike sketch, 
for the editor delineated himself. In yet 
another leader he passed into such praises 
of life on the broad bosom of the West; 
into a bucolic so glowing in its description 
of farm. life as to astonish the editor of the 
agricultural department of The * Umpire, 
when he came to look it over in the paper. 

It must have been owing to all this that 
Mr. Whitmer waxed almost desperate as 
the hours drew by. Under plea of ex- 
treme pressure of business, he declined to 
see, first, a millionaire who sought admis- 
sion, then the secretary of an important 
commitiee, and last a deputation of repre- 
sentative ladies. An hour before his usual 

time he closed his desk and left his office. 
Not even Mr. Whitmer could compel Mr. 
Whitmer to work any more that day. With 
his feet upon the soil of a dozen years ago, 


he was about to enter his cab, waiting at 
the curbstone, summoned in his eagerness 
an hour before, a white-headed gentleman 
stopped him. It was his physician and, 
from force of habit, the editor yielded him- 
self to him fora moment. ‘I have just 
been to see G——,” and the doctor men- 
tioned the name of a leader of men upon 
’Change. ‘‘I was too late, of course.” 
“It was lesion of the brain?” the editor 
asked. 

‘* So they say. I have told you too often 
to expect you to believe me,” the physician 
remarked; ‘‘ but, meeting you in this way, 
I will say it over once more. It is purely 
a question with you, too, of suicide direct 
or softening of the brain. Sometimes it 
takes the shape of paralysis. I warn you 
once more.” 

The editor had heard it over and over 
again often enough. He thanked bis 
monitor, at last, climbed into his cab, rode 
away. 

He had himself driven as far as his time 
allowed into the country; but he could not 
get away from his sick sclf. Moreover, the 
yearning as of a homesick country lad was 
upon him. It was impossible for him to 
sleep that night. No, he could not go out 
of the city; not yet. That was his decision 
when he entered his office next morning; 
but the smell of the field, which smote 
him as he opened the door, undermined his 
resolve. He had forbidden the removal of 
his yesterday’s gifts from the West, and the 
floor was still littered by the stalks of wheat, 
by the withered blades of corn, and the 
ears, in their yellow husks, 

‘* Besides,” he whispered to his innermost 
self, ‘Ihave a reputation for taking sud- 
den and unlooked-for steps. This, also, 
will be Napoleonic. The creat wheat-flelds 
of that region are drawing even earls and 
dukes across the Atlantic. It is plain they 
are to be the topic of the times. While I 
regain my health, I will be my own cor- 
respondent. Yes.” 

It did not take long to arrange it. A 
rapid dozen of notes, a few telegrams, an 
interview with a subordinate or two, and, 
before even Mr. Whitmer could realize it, 
he was already five hundred miles away, 
upon his train for the West. Now and 
then he was struck by this and that in the 
country or towns through which he passed, 
or by conversations about him which sug- 
gested editorials. More than once he at- 
tempted to jot down, at least, memoranda; 
but he cou!d not. He had reacted into a 
profound disgust for composition, for any 
other than a species of semi-sleep 

‘*T was in greater danger than I had sup- 
posed,” he said fo himself. And he 
drovped his pencil out of his languid hand, 
as it lay upon the sill of the open win- 
dow, and tossed his note-book ont after 
it. ‘* Fora while, at least, I will give up; 
will sink back again into the animal, what- 
ever it is, from which I was evolved,” he 
murmured, and subsided into a doze. Most 
of all did he enjoy climbing into his sleep- 
ing-berth at the earliest moment after it 
was prepared for the vight. The travel 
tired him out, and it wasa luxury to yictd 
himself up, stupidly conscious that his 
cradle flew as he slept at the rate of many 
miles an hour. 

But he was nothing, at last, but a pallid- 
faced, stoop-shouldered, physically exhaust- 
ed man when he got out of the train at the 
Wheatwealth station in Dakota. The 
rough customers, lounging about in flannel 
shirts and cowhide boots, stared at him 
as he stood upon the platform while 
the cars thundered on. Evidently, he was 
a person of distinction. Capitalist? “Rail- 
road president? Temperance man? Per- 
hans he was out there to organize new min- 
ing companies. It seemed to bea matter 
of course when old General Grandsir came 
forward to greet the new-comer. 

It had been years on years since the Gen- 
eral had been in Congress from one-of the 
Western States; after that in the Cabinet 
for a presidential term. He wasa portly, 
white-headed, close-shaven old gentleman, 
whose strength, as Mr. Whitmer very well 
knew, Iny in his commanding presence, his 
dignified silence, his weighty assent to 
whatever was originated and urged by par- 
ty authorities. Evidently, he was clad, as 
a consul in his robes, with the fact that he 
had once been a member gf the Cabinet. 





Sh RN. 


his lips from laughing, his hands 
from menial exertions. Other men might 
talk lightly upon this and that; him it be- 
hooved to be guarded in what he advanced. 
There was pot a settler among whom he 
lived but saw through the portevtous old 
gentleman at a glance, even while they 
quoted him with pride and stood aside from 
him with respect. ‘‘General Grandeur” 
they called him among themselves; but it 
was to younger men, men in closer commun- 
ion with themselves to whom they gave 
their votes, seeing that it was by no means 
with a magnate like the General that they 
betted upon the race-course or took their 
drinks at the bar. 

“I received your telegram, and am de- 
lighted to see you.” The uncle shook his 
nephew cordially by the hand. Mr. Whit- 
mer was the first man of his own grade 
whom he had seen for many a month; but 
the old gentleman little imagined that it 
was the brownness of his rustic clothing 
which mest attracted the eye of the nephew. 
There was that in the General’s raiment, as 
in the straw of his broad-brimmed hat, 
which brought ripe fields to memory. 

“‘ Your trunk will be carried to the house. 
Come, Axel is waiting for us. You re 
member our Axel?” the uncle asked. 
“Axel? Of course. I will be glad to 
meet him.” 

But the General did not hear distinctly 
and it was but little the busy editor re- 
called of the old gentleman’s household. It 
was their mutual distinction, rather than 
any actual relationship, which held them 
together. 

Behind the station-house, among a group 
of red-painted wagons and raw-boned sad- 
dle-horses, was a weather-beaten ambu- 
lance. The horses were young and spirit- 
ed, a span of noble blacks, pawing the 
ground in their impatience. A young lady 
held the reins. She had brown hair and 
eyes, an oval face, round and full, a com- 
plexion as fresh as morning. Her lips 
were slightly parted in her contest with the 
horses, and even then the editor saw that 
she had beautiful teeth and a small hand 
within its glove. 

‘« Axel, this is your cousin, Alonzo Whit- 

mer.” 
The young girl transferred the reins to 
her left hand, holding her right out frank- 
ly. It was not until he was seated beside 
her and they had let the horses go, the 
General seated upon the hinder seat, that it 
flashed upon the new-comer: ‘‘I have 
blundered from the start, confound me!” 
For there was asudden and rosy some- 
thing in Miss Axel’s face, which showed 
that she had, at least, apprehended a greet- 
ing of a more cousinly kind. Mr. Whit- 
mer had not kissed a woman for many a 
long year, and, sick at brain as he was, he 
deplored his lost chance, as the ambulance 
struck across the unfenced and rolling 
prairie 

“We are glad to sce you.” General 
Grandsir announced it from behind, them, 
his cane between his knees, his hands 
clasped together upon the golden head. 
There was pride in bis manner of saying it. 
Often as he differed from the new-fangled 
notions of the day, he fully estimated, over- 
estimated, possibly, the manager of the 
creat metropolitan paper. ‘* Axel, also,” 
he added, ‘‘is particularly pleased to see 
you. She has her special reasons for de- 
siring to know you. In due time she will 
inform you of them.” 

The General made his remarks somewhat 
as if he were stating propositions. 

“Are we not going a little to fast, Axel?” 
he was compelled to add, for the horses 
were eager to get home and the afternoon 
was cool and exhilarating. 

“Tf you are afraid—” The girl gnth- 
ered in the reins, glancing demurely at her 
cousin beside her from under the rim of 
her country hat. 

“« Afraid!” 

The horses sprang forward. It was plain 
that the understanding between them and 
Axel wns perfect. Very evident was it, also, 
that the girl was used to baving ber own 
way. She bad little to say as they went. 
With an almost maternal instinct, she read 
the case of their visitor at the first glance 
and saw how much he needed rest. Breadth 
before and behind, to the right and tothe left 
breadth of country—that was about all that 











he rebelled and rejoiced in his rebellion. As 


It halted his feet from hurrying, 





he observed, as they sped along. Then they 
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passed for (it seemed to the editor) many 
miles along the same field of fenced wheat. 

“It is part of my little domain,” General 
* Grandsir explained. ‘‘So far, I have en- 
closed but ten thousand acres. Some day 
I bope to fence in the rest and make it near- 
ly forty thousand.” And in his uphurried 
way he gave the items of expense, labor, 
bushels per acre, cost of sending to market, 
and the like. 

“There is not a word you say,” Mr. 
Whitmer remarked, in the end, ‘‘ but what 
I should put into print. Not yet; I cannot 
do it yet.” He was beginning to enjoy 
himeelf. 

Axel understood everything. She bad 
prided herself upon her cousin for a longer 
time than she could remember. Now she 
noticed how thin were his cheeks, how 
hollow his temples. The hands which had 
grappled so vigorously with every great 
question of the day, which had accom- 
plished so much, lay clasped together upon 
his knees. They were to her those of a 
man of genius. She could have kissed 
them with all her heart, so frail they 
looked, too, and so white. Miss Desales 
herself had, if possible, less appreciation of 
him. Unlike her, Axel had ber faith fresh 
and energetic and in many things. She 
was so young, too, and secluded that she 
had not, as yet, like Miss Desales and the 
Roman Titus, penetrated into the last and 
inmost sanctuary of things, to find it 
empty. ‘ 

By this time they had reached the home 
of General Grandsir. It was baronial in 
dimensions only, for, hui} as it was of 
almost unhewn logs, its ample halls and 
broad porches were in keeping with the 
breadth and newness of Nature outside. 
Mrs. Grandsir was an old lady, in sharp 
contrast with her husband—as thin as he 
was portly, as energetic as he was slow, »s 
silent as he was copious, although sluggish, 
of speech. With her were two maiden 
and somewhat antiquated duplicates of her- 
self—her sisters. It was plain that they, too, 
had heard much of Mr. Whitmer, that 
they stood somewhat in awe of him; but, 
and on first sight, they, too, accepted bim 
as an invalid, needing rest, and adjusted 
themselves on the instant to this view of 
things. They could not have helped feel- 
ing so, their visitor was so much of a 
wounded soldier, as it were, at home again, 
perfectly at home. 

Supper was waiting. It may have been 
the milk he drank thereat, but when Mr. 
Whitmer lay down that night it was to 
sleep as if he would never awake again. 
When he went down-stairs, next morning, it 
was nearly noon. Not even the fact that it 
was Sunday could explain the quiet which 
rested upon all things. Everybody except 
Axel seemed to have gone to church; but 
she was awaiting him with such a break- 
fast of biscuits, hot and light, chickens 
broiled to an esthetic brown, honey in the 
comb, delicious coffee, and yellow milk 
that Mr. Whitmer could not induce him- 
self to cease from the table. 

‘There is such a blessed peace upon the 
world,” he remarked to Axel. ‘‘To one 
who has lived for so long at the center of all 
noise it is delightful. Last night I did not 
hear a sound asI fell asleep. It was as if 
I sank and sank deep down into the dark 
depths of a Pacific Ocean of rest. I lay in 
those depths all night. Not oncedid £ stir. 
I slept without a dream. This morning it 
is as if we were deep down still in an atmos- 


phere, at least, of perfect repose. Could 
anything be more delightful?” 
Axel laughed with pleasure. She could 


understand how thoroughly he was enjoy- 
ing bimself. In her dress, as in her face, 
in her tones, as in her eyes, there was the 
blessed peace of the day. Without saying 
much, she listened almost eagerly, for her 
visitor continued to talk like a rested boy. 
After breakfast they strayed slowly about 
in the garden, and, in answer to his ques- 
tions, she told him about the school she 
had attended in the East, about the church 
across the prairie, about their neighbors, 
and the like. : 

“‘At supper last night,” Mr. Whitmer 
said, at length, “your mother remarked 
that you were specially glad to see me. 
Your father had made the same remark. 
One of your aunts repeated it after sup- 
per. Why should you care to see me?” 

Sse) blushed, and yet grew brighter of 
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eyes. ‘‘ It is nothing,” she said, ‘* nothing 
of interest to yeu. I confess it is much to 
me; but I will not talk about it now. 
Some day, but not yet. They have no- 
body but me, you know, and they spoil 
me dreadfully. Do you see the dust far 
down the fence? They are coming back 
from church.” 

When the editor of The Umpire set out 
upon his sudden journey, he did so upon 
the stern condition of writing for his paper 
all, at least, of every morning. He even 
made a pretense of laying out his writing 
material upon the table in the room as- 
signed him for his study; but it was of 
little use. By letters and telegrams he 
learned that all was prospering in the office. 
Every day brought its copy of his journal, 
and he saw how well his subordinates were 
doing without him. 

‘‘T would think,” Axel said to him, when 
he had been with them a week or two, 
‘*that your plan would be to give yourself 
wholly up to rest—to a long and complete 
rest. You will be all the stronger for it 
afterward. What do you say toa ride to 
the mountains?” 

The fact is, Mr. Whitmer had not been 
born upon a farm for nothing. Not for 
nothing had he grown up in the country. 

‘* Aman cannot become as much attached 
to the city!” he explained to Axel. ‘‘ An 
ivy may be satisfied with a brick wall; but 
an oak and a man can lay their firmest hold 
only upon the earth. You may expend 
your energies in the town, and there is 
stimulus there to a larger and more rapid 
growth; but you are strong, are capable of 
a noble and continuous development only 
as you are rooted in the soil. It is impossi- 
ble to tell you how greatly I enjoy myself 
with you out here.” 

If the truth must be told, General Grand- 
sir was disappointed in his nephew. The 
old politician really despised his magnifi- 
cent farm, in comparison with his days in 
Washington. He wanted to talk of the 
party, its plans, its foes. If Mr. Whitmer 
had consented, his entire time would have 
been sacrificed to his uncle’s lament over 
the glories and mistakes of the party in the 
past, over its crimes in the present, over its 
chances for the future. But the nephew 
was sick in soul, as in brain, of precisely 
such topics, and why should he listen for 
ever to the requiems of the General over de- 
parted statesmen? 

‘‘They were buried,” he told Axel, ‘‘ be- 
cause they were dead. They lived in their 
own times, did the work assigned them, 
got through with it, and passed away. 
‘After us the deluge’ is a prophecy any 
man can make; to each generation is its 
own world emerging from the flood; but I 
am tired to death of such topics. Did mortal 
man ever behold scene more glorious than 
that?” 

The two had ridden on horseback to the 
summit of a spur of the mountains com- 
manding a view of the possessions of the 
General. Lying from their feet to the hori- 
zon was # field of wheat as yellow in the 
autumnal light as molten gold. As the 
wind blew over it from the west, the billows 
of grain rose and fell with a rhythmic swell, 
miles across from side to side, dying like 
cadences of music in the dim distance. 
Now and then the wind would return upon 
itself in petulant gusts, stirring the wheat 
into whirlpools of ruffled light and shadow. 
From the right hand and the left the 
shadows of clouds were moving slowly 
along, transmuting the billowing gold into 
bronze, into purple, into a velvet umber. 

“Tt is more than a Georgic! It is an 
Tlied!” he murmured. 

“And requires more than a Virgil. 
Nothing less than a Homer could describe 
it; but it is very little old Homer has to 
say about scenery.” 

Her companion glanced at her with sur- 
prise. What could she know of the Latin 
and Greek poets? But the landscape drew 
his thoughts away. ‘‘It is so beautiful!” 
he said to her. ‘‘ And look, Axel, now the 
light of the setting sun strikes across it, 
turning saffron into crimson.” He had 
called her Axel from the first. It would 
wear off with returning health; but he felt 
as if he might be her grandfather. She was 
but a very intelligent but rosy child. 

** What pleases me most,” she said, softly, 
** is that our sea of wheat is, rather, a lake, 
ariver of life. Itis so much food Ina 





few days it will have flowed past. on its 
way to feed thousands.” But what she 
said to herself was: ‘‘I am glad he bas 
been so developed in his work as to appre- 
ciate keenly whatever he sees. He is nota 
bit dry.” 

‘‘Why is it,” he asked her, more than 
once, ‘that one enjoys himself so much? 
I am ashamed of myself.” 

‘* You would rather drink there,” she ex- 
plained to him, one day, when they had 
stopped at a mountain spring, ‘‘ than from 
a cup of gold.” And another day, when 
they were forcing a path for themselves 
through the ripe wheat: ‘‘ This, is better, 
isn’t it, than in a warehouse, among barrels 
of flour?” she said. 

“Yes; and it is like wholesome sense in 
a woman,” he made reply. ‘There is a 
fresh and genuine nAture in women some- 
times which is better than all the ‘ ologies.’ 
You cannot ‘fix up’ the Venus of Milo for 
a ball-room.” : 

The editor’s eyes were upon her, but she 
need not have colored. He was an abstrac- 
tionist. His mind crystallized as naturally 
into sentences as liquid quartz into its 
prisms, 

‘*Imagine Diana,” he went on, ‘‘amoog 
the ribbons and new bonnets of a millinery 
opening. Yes, yes; Nature is best, espe- 
cially in your sex. It is because I have 
been driven to the extremes and rascalities 
of ultra civilization that I have, always 
must have such a passion for Nature!” 

It was impossible fer Axel not to flush 
again and let her eyes fall. There was an 
almost vehemence in what was said and in 
the way it was said by her generally cold 
aud reticent cousin. His health was re- 
turning, he was getting back his youth 
again—that wasall; except that he was car- 
rying back with him into the days of his 
youth the disciplined force, the resolute 
will of his later life. The people about his 
office would have wondered to see him. 

** We are glad you are willing to stay so 
much longer than you had intended,” his 
uncle said to him, the next week. ‘1 was 
almost certain you would become restless, 
eager to be back and at work. Ours is, at 
best, a monotenous life in these wilds. 
There was more going on in Washington. 
I cannot say how glad I am you arecontent 
to stay.” 

‘* You and I have known more than one 
congressman, Cabinet officer, to say noth. 
ing of editors, who,” his nephew replied, 
‘*have gone off for weeks upon a drunk. I 
can afford to take my vacation. And now 
what do you think that shrewd fellow is in- 
tending to do?” 

For they had been speaking, just before, 
of a distinguished politician, and Mr, Whit- 
mer blamed himself for the small interest 
he had taken in his uncle’s talk. For some 
hours, therefore, he devoted himself to the 
old man, taking notes of his points, for use 
in The Umpire. Almost all of his time 
heretofore had been surrendered to Nature 
and to Axel. So faithfully did he give 
himself up now for an afternoon to Gen- 
eral Grandsir that. with a relieved con- 
science thereafter and all the more zest, he 
thenceforth turned again and more than 
ever to Nature, as condensed and sublimat- 
ed in the daughter. With the exception of 
Miss Desales, he had few intimate friends 
among the ladies; and with her his relations 
bad been of so purely an intellectua) kind 
that she was to him not so much a woman 
as she was the most amiable, good-looking, 
exceedingly versatile, and brilliant young 
man he knew. In Axel, Nature was dis- 
tinctively female. Upon horseback to- 
gether and on foot, hunting long-eared 
rabbits together; and geologizing among the 
mountains, gathering Jate-blowing wild- 


flowers together; and boating and fishing | 


upon the river pear by; reading a little to- 
gether and having her sing to him at her 
piano; feeding the turkeys together and 
going out after the cows, Axel had done 
what she could to help bim rest. It was 
the least he could do to help her at her 


work. 
(To be continued.) 


Since the seven or eight telegraph com- 
panies and the two or three telephone com- 
panies have accomplished their labor of thrust- 
ing the firm earth fall of poles the astron- 
omers of other planets are a little puzzled to 
know whether the globe on which we live iss 
live porcupine or s globular toothpick-holder. 
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BED-TIME. 
BY BUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Waar do grown folks do, Mamma, 
After we children go? 

Do they light up all the candles, 
And set them along in 8 row, 

And dance, and play sweet music? 
Ob ! I wish that I could know. 


Do they tell delightful stories, 
Which we should like to hear, 

And bring out oranges and nuts, 
Making no noise, for fear 

The children in bed should waken 
And come down when they hear? 


It must be so very pleasant 
To stay down-stairs and be 

Like the rest of the grown-up people, 
For always it seems to me 

That it is the very best time of all ; 
But I never stayed to see, 


Once, when I was very little, 
And Narsey had gone to sleep, 

I stole down-stairs in my nightgown, 
As softly as I could creep, 

And put my eye to the keyhole, 
Just to get one little peep ; 


But sonie one opened the door then, 
And saw me fn the hall, 

And caught and carried me back to bed, 
And waked up Nurse with a call; 

And she scolded and scolded like fury, 
And I saw nothing, after all. 


When shall I be big enough, Mamma— 
Do tell me exactly when— 
To stay up as late as you do, 
Or as late asI like? Yor then 
I will sit up all night, and never, 
Never go to bed again. 
Newrosr, R. I. 





CASH, NO. 27. 


BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 





“Great Boston Emporium, Jeffers & 
Co.,” it said in large red and gold letters 
outside, High up against the windows and 
half-way across the wide pavement were 
piled all kinds of cheap and showy goods. 
Ribbons and artificial flowers hung over 
woolen clothes, laces festooned a pile of 
printed cottons, feather-dusters, tin pans, 
and crockery were packed among trum- 
pery, tables, and baby-wagons. Every- 
thing was coarse and soiled, and bore tags 
marked in staring black letters ‘‘ Only”"— 
that most seductive of adverbs to a scanty 
purse. All day a shabby and anxious 
crowd squeezed in and ont of the narrow 
doors. Sometimesa well-clad woman, in- 
tent on securing bargains, appeared; but 
the majority of the shoppers wore the mark 
of the poverty that eats into the soul. 
“The great trick in this world is to get 
something for nothing. We run cheap and 
so can sell cheap, and that takes in the 
public,” said one of the floor-walkers, a 
pompous fellow, who was a bachelor and a 
misamthrope. ‘‘ The world is a miserable, 
mean place, and it grows worse every day. 
To work for Jeffers & Co. a year would 
convince anybody.” 

There were very few men employed in 
the establishment. A!) the clerks were 
women, and, insterd of cash-boys, there 
were cash-girls, who wore coarse white 
muslin caps and aprons as a badge of their 
office. There were no rosy faces among 
them. The air was too stifling. And 
many of the little girls had knowing eyes, 
that told of hearts grown wise in the world 
before their time. To think of the contrast 
between their lives and those of happy 
children, skipping in the sun, or bending 
over books, or sitting beside their mothers 
in the safe, sweet peace of home would 
make one’s heart ache, unless one bad a 
leaden heart. 

The Boston Emporium was vers full. It 
always was on opening day. The clerks 
were hot and tired and spoke sharply and 
shrilly, and the cash-girls fai:ly ran their 
legs off between the counters, the cashier, 
and the parcel-desk. So when Matilda 
Jencks, of the flower department, screamed 
at Polly Graves, ‘‘Cash! Cash! Here, 
Cash 27! Twenty-four from fifty !” and put 
three big red roses and a silver half dollar 
into the child’s hand, nobody noticed. The 
red roses were very red, indeed—so red that 
it made one’s fingers pink to touch them; 
but to Polly they were beautiful, and all 
the way to the casbier’s desk she kept 
wishing, half aloud, that she might have had. 











three such roses to puton her hat. ‘‘I'd 
be happier than ever I was yet,” she 
thought. 

Cashier Voght was very busy, the dust 
in the air made his spectacles gummy, his 
head ached from the noise, and so he gave 
the wrong change to No. 27. ‘‘Twenty- 
five cents too much,” she said to herself, as 
she wriggled through the crowd. ‘‘ Twen- 
ty-four would buy three roses, and my old 
straw is such an awful old hat, even for a 
Cash. Nobody would know. Mr. Voght 
can never tell who he gave the money to.” 
Her brown eyes turned black and her 
brown curls danced with excitement as she 
slipped the extra quarter into her pocket. 

Bomehow, things went wrong after that. 
Every one who came in looked straight at 
her, Polly thought. Pickpockets often 
took advantage of such a crowd. She had 
seen them put into a Black Maria just in 
front of the doors, many times. Racked 
by these fears of discovery and loss, Cash 
No. 27 made so many blunders she brought 
down upon herself severe reproofs before 
the day closed, and when six o’clock came 
she dared not approach the flower depart- 
ment, ‘‘ Wait till to-morrow,” whispered a 
warping voice in her ears. 

Polly’s home was in a dark and dirty 
strect. The tall wooden houses stood very 
close together. There was not a spear of 
grass to be seen. Deep puddles of filthy 
water lay in the unpaved road and in the 
areas. Flocks of geese waddled about, gos- 
alping over the garbage-beaps or disputing 
the narrow pavement with the swarms of 
ragced children. All the houses seemed 
full of people. One could not help won- 


dering how the houses could contain them | 
! 
1 Taat.’” 


all. 


Polly and her Aunt Susan had one room 
It was consid- | 


in one of the larger houses. 
ered excellent for the place and command- 
eda high rent, for there were three good- 
sized windows in it. A pot of geranium, 
that grew very thick and green and was a 
wonderful bloomer, stood on the sill of one, 
and all were shaded by curtains of coarse 
white cotton. The carpet was much worn 
and patched, the stove set on bricks, the 
bedstead was so rickety it made one sea- 
sick to look at it; but Aunt Susan, New 
Hampshire born and bred, had in her so 
much of the New England housewife that 
the caturacts which made both her eyes 
nearly sightless did not prevent her from 
keeping her one room so bright and clean 
it was homelike, in spite of its poverty. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come!” she cried, as 
Polly came in that night. ‘ Bear suz! the 
Browns are full of trouble! Tommy's 
down with the dipbthery (the wust kind, 
the doctor sez) an’ Brown hain’t had no 
wok this Winter. What they'll doI don’t 
sec.” 

**Seems to me trouble’s always coming 
to us or the folks we know!” said Polly, 
peevishly, dropping Into a chair 

“Yes,” sighed Aunt Susan. ‘I guess 
we were born to hard fortin’, and so wuz 
the Browns.” Then, brightening up a lit- 
tle, she continued: ‘‘Goin’ ‘round from 
pitler to post (as I hev when I nussed) hez 
made me more resigned. Everybody hez 


frets, an’ folks as hezn’t real ones gitsup 


some out of their minds, like.” 

**There’s a difference!” grumbled Polly. 
‘I often wonder what it would be like to 
have all you want and not have to work.” 

Aunt Susan laid her worn, rough hand 
on the cbild’s bright hair. 

“I hope some time you'll find out. I 
hain’t never. But, arter all, child, we 
ain't so bad off. We never’ve had any 
troubles we couldn’t shet the door on,” 

‘How's that, Aunt Susan?” said Polly, 
putting her hand on ker pocket and think- 
ing all of a sudden of her stelen twenty- 
five cents. 

‘“‘Why, we've done the best we know 
how, so we never had something a-doggin’ 
i up an’ down, a-saying: ‘If you only 
hadn't done this or that.’” 

Polly’s dreams were troubled that night, 
and blind Aunt Susan heard her mutter, in 
her sleep: ‘‘Cash 27! Ob! Cash, if you 
only hadn’t. You can’t shut it out.” And 
when, next morning, Polly hurried off an 
hour before her usual time, the poor old 

woman was certain something dreadful 
was about to happen. 

It was a dark, rainy morning, the small 

" ugure in the faded waterproof made good 











time, and there were only a few of the 
clerks in Jeffers & Co.’s great shop when 
she entered. The cashier was doubled up 
in a queer heap on his stool, quite alone be- 
hind his desk, and Polly walked straight 
up to him, her face pale and her eyed very 
bright. 

**Mr. Voght!” she called, huskily. ‘‘ Mr. 
Voght!” 

‘*Hey! What? Oh! you, 27? What do 
you want now?” he cried, brusquely, 
scarcely looking at her. 

**I want to speak to you,” faltered Polly, 
with trembling lips. 

Mr. Voght peered over his spectacles 
and was so surprised he left his mouth 
wide open. 

‘* Well,” he said, after a few minutes, I 
hear—” : 

‘‘Here is—is the twenty-five cents too 
much.” And Polly, with a great effort, 
held out the coin. 

The old cashier slipped off bis stool and 
came close up to her. ‘‘] don’t under- 
stand,” he said. 

“You gave it to me yesterday. I fetched 
fifty, twenty-four to be took out. You 
gave me two quarters and a cent. This is 
the one too much.” And Polly laid the 
money in his band. . 

** And you fetched it back?” said the old 
man, turning the coin over in his palm. 

Polly nodded. 

“Why?” he continued, looking her 
sharply in the eyes. 

***Cause,” said she, very low, indeed. 

‘“*Um,” grunted Mr. Voght, rubbing his 
nose with his stumpy forefinger. ‘* What 
was you going to get?” 

“Three o’ them Jac-mot roses for my 


** And you are how old?” 

“Thirteen.” 

The old cashier was silent some minutes. 
Terrible minutes they were to Polly. He 
was going to punish her, she thought, drive 
heraway, perhaps, or calla Black Maria. At 
least, be would scold her, and, shaking with 
excitement, she rubbed her feet up and 
down a crackin the floor, to keep from fall- 
ing; but his thoughts were far beyond the 
sen, with a little flaxen-haired daugliter, 
who long years before he had laid within a 


grave, when she was just thirteen. Sud- 
denly he spoke up, so gruffly Polly 
jumped. 


‘*Can you darn stockings, 27?” 

Polly stared and was silent. 

**T say, can you darn stockings?” he re- 
peated. 

“Splendid!” snid Polly, brightening. 
‘‘Aunt Susan showed me, afore she was 
blind and when I was small.” 

‘*When you was small!” echoed Mr. 
Voght, measuring her short figure with his 
keen gray eyes. ‘‘ Well, I've nobudy to 
mend mine. I have to myself or wear holes, 
and that [hate and I hate to mend. I'll 
pay you twenty-five cents if you'll do it for 
me.” 

**Oh!” said Polly. 

** Will you?” he cried, crossly. 

**Oh! yes, sir; nnd—and—” 

“Run along, 27,” he cried, turning away 
and climbing on his stool. ‘I can’t be 
bothered another minute.” 

As the week slipped by, the trouble of 
the Browns, wholived in seme rooms above 
the one occupied by Aunt Susan and Polly, 
increased. ‘*Tommy’s awful bad” was 
all the poor mother said; but one of the 
six little Browns, who tip-toed up and 
down the long stairs or sat in a silent, 
woe-begone group on the steps, told Polly 
that the doctor had ordered wine, beef-tea, 
and oranges for Tommy, and his papa had 
only money enough to buy bread. ‘The 
four dollars a week she earned as cash- 
girl scarcely provided the barest necessities 
for herself and her aunt, and the sorrow 
of the Browns wrung Polly’s heart. 

‘*Now you can have your roses, 27,” 
said Mr. Voght, as he laid a bright, silver 
quarter in Polly’s hand, after receiving his 
socks, neatly mended; but she shook her 
head gravely, as she hurried off, without 
even glancing at the flowers. 

**T’ve got twenty-five cents,” she said to 
the fat German who kept a liquor store not 
far away from Jeffers & Co. ‘I want all 
the wine you can sell for thirteen cents.” 

‘Mein gut gracious!” cried Hermann 
Rosenblume, leaning his fat hands on his 
counter and bending forward to look at 
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her. ‘‘ Vat is it you would buy mit thir- 
teen cents?” e 

“Wine!” said Polly, sharply. ‘‘ Wine 
for Tommy Brown. He’s got the diph- 
thery, and he’s got to have wine and beef- 
tea and oranges, to get him well, the doctor 
says. I’ve only got a quarter, so I want to 
buy all the wine I can for thirteen cents.” 

** An’ Tommy iss your brudder?” 

“Oh! no,” explained Polly. ‘‘ Aunt 
Susan and me live in the same house. The 
Browns are awful poor. I work for Jeffers 
& Co. I’ma Cash.” 

“Just so. Deleetle ones mit caps. I 
know,” said the big man, kindly, as he 
moved slowly along his shelves. ‘* You 
haf numbers, haf you not? And you are 
vat number?” And he took down a bottle, 
marked with quaint foreign names. 

oe , Sand 

“‘Oh! yes. I shall rememper 27. I 
shall know youalways. Dis vill do de poy 
vell, an’ it vill be ten cents.” 

The beef and oranges proved to be rela- 
tively much more expensive, a pound of 
beef and two oranges quite exhausting her 
money; and Polly went home with vague 
notions of the value of sherry. 

A sharp pang shot through her when she 
passed the box of red roses Monday morn- 
ing. ‘‘I willsurely have them this week,” 
she thought, as she bent over Mr. Voght’s 
socks. But a deadly weariness oppressed 
her. A strange, heavy dullness was in her 
hands aud feet and it seemed as if each 
day wasa month long. She gotin people’s 
way and made so many mistakes that the 
pompous floor-walker actually shook her, 
declaring that, of all the awful girls with 
which this miserable world is filled, num- 
ber 27 was the awfulest; and if she was not 
careful and did not mind her Ps and Qs 
she would be dismissed. Before Saturday 
had come again Cash No. 27 was missing 
from Jeffers & Co.’s Emporium. A few 
inquiries were made, but .all were so hur- 
ried only Mr. Voght found time to visit 
her; and he went very soon, carrying, 
awkwardly enough, a soft little package in 
his stiff old fingers, while on his arm 
swung a fat basket. 

‘She's sick! Bhe’s bad sick!” said the lit- 
tle Browns, sitting on the steps. ‘‘She’s 
got it just like Tommy. He’soverit. She 
got him over it with things she bought, 
a-mendin’ socks. She’s all alone. Her 
aunt’s gone to buy victuals; but we take 
keer of her, you bet.” 

It was curious how very gruff the old 
cashier’s voice became by the time he sat 
down by Polly’sbed. If youdid not know 
him, you would think he was growling 
when he said: ‘‘ Now, what are you up to, 
27?” All the little Browns watched him 
through the crack in the door, determined 
that he should not hurt their Polly. He set 
the fat basket on the floor, and, tearing open 
the soft little package, laid three fragrant 
jacqueminot roses on the pillow, where 
Polly could both see and smell them. 
‘There, now,” he continued, “I should 
say you are better.” 

“Oh!” sighed Polly, rapturously, in a 
faint voice. ‘’Oh! they're true!” And her 
fingers, that bad wandered restlessly over 
the bed-clothes all day, stroked the velvety 
petals. ‘‘I never saw a true one near to 
afore.” 

**But don’t you think you're better?” 
persisted Mr. Voght. 

‘* Better,” said Polly, wearily. ‘‘ Yes, 
the doctor says I be; but I didn’t feel bei- 
ter till since youcame. You're my friend, 
you see.” 

‘‘But you have a great many friends,” 
growled Mr. Voght so crossly that all the 
little Browns trembled; and, putting the 
fat basket on his knees, he opened one of 
its big lids and began taking out packages 
and laying them on the table. 

‘‘ Now I happened to bein to my friend 
Rosenblume’s place this morning, and 
what does he ask me first? Why: ‘Is your 
Cash No. 27 sick?’ And when I said yes, he 
would send you this wine, which he says 
is wonderful stuff, that will cure everything 
but a bald head. Then there’s Jones, the 
pompous floor-walker—be must buy you 
some chickens himself, as if I didn’t know 
a hen from a goose; and here’s some jelly 
from Madame Jeffers herself. I can’t begin 
to tell all the things there is in this basket, 
all from friends, and—” 

‘* Friends!” said Polly, sitting up in bed 
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and looking at the old man with luminous 
eyes. ‘ Allon ’em my friends?” 

‘Every one.” ‘ 

“It’s like Heaven,” sighed Polly, and 
something in her tone made his glasses so 
dim he had to look straight out of the 
window where the geranium was for a mo- 
ment. ‘‘ All friends!” Her voice grew full 
of wondering joy. ‘‘ Dear Lord, coming, 
coming directly. Casb 27.” And sudden- 
ly, though the room was very dusky and 
his eyes were so full of tears he could not 
see at all,the old cashier knew he was 
quite alone and that Polly was in that 
lovely country where there is neither pain 
nor poverty, but joy forevermore. 

The young minister who conducted the 
simple funeral, the next day, found the 
room sweet with bunches of roses, though 
they were just then very scarce and dear; 
and when he asked Aunt Susan what she 
was going to do, now that ber support was 
gone, she handed hima note, which said 
simply: ‘‘ Susan Graves, aged sixty-nine, 
is admitted to the Old Ladies’ Home.” 
There was no signature but this: ‘‘ In mem- 
ory of Cash No, 27.” 


Evanston, ILu. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be ad 
dreseed ' Pussies.” THe \nvePenpent, New York,) 





ALPHABET PUZZLE. 


Taking the letters in their order, behead and 
curtail a word, leaving another in its place. 

A. Change sharp toa word meaning to di- 
vide. 

B. Change a man’s adornment to part of the 
head. 

C. Make savage mean a plant called “ herb 
of grace.”’ 

D. Also festoon mean a knock. 

EF. A word meaning to escape becomes to 
fall over. 

F. Animagivary being turns into thin air. 

G. One who measures tells his age. 

H. Soundness of body becomes to consume. 

I. Animage turnstothe abbreviation of a 

sum of money. 

J. From a precious stone form e young an- 
imal. 

K. Murders make one sick. 

L. A beverage becomes term of life. 

M. Change a pattern inte a poem, 

XN. At no time makes a special time of day. 

O. Change explains and have the home of 
en animal. 

P. Transform something you have before 
you into one of our alleged ancestors. 

Q. Make a bird mean to pain. (Behead 
twice, instead of behead and curtail.) 

R. Tears asunder wakes the conclusion of 
the matter. 

S. A number becomes part of the day. 

T. Something used for lighting is changed 
to an animal. 

U. An under teacher is transformed into s 
pronoun. 

V. A servant becomes a beverage. 

W. A color is struck. 

X. Comes forward bravely, knowing that 
none of ite followers can be beheaded and cur- 
tailed. 

Y. Change a young person to a word mean- 


ing away. 
Z. Belts of the earth make a single number. 
M. B. H. 
CROSS PUZZLE. 
1* * * #9 
- es « 
* 
ee 
19% * Pe) oe @ % 
7 * ” 
° - * 

* « 7 * ** 
ise « “375 + 7 *;, 
- * 
1s* * #16, ee * 7; 
” 7 - 7. 
ae «"* 
ee i 7 ee 
mus * #.* ** @ “% 
al ee a 
* 

2 #*# * @ 

12% * * #1 


1 to 2, to retain ; 2 to 3, white; 3 to 4, level; 
4to5, not distant; 5 to 6, a fragrant flower; 
6 to 7, a whirlpool; 7 to 8, a division of time; 
8 to 9, asign of neglect ; 9 to 10, a trip; 10 to 
11, an annual payment; 11 to 12, tocare for; 
12 to 18, food; 13 to 14,a story; 14to 15,8 
title of nobillty; 15 to 16, something that 
gives light; 16 to Ig, a bundle; 17 to 18, the 
bottom of a ship; 18 to 19, something thate 
sheep bas that no other animal has; 19 te 
20, a vegetable; 20 to 1,8 kind of nail; 1 to 
8, an instrument for cutting; 2 to 20, to de 
scribe ; 3 to 5, a mistake; 4 to 6, an organ of 
sensation; 7 to 9,a kind of vessel; 8 to 10; 
to have recourse to; 10 to 12, circular; 13 to 
11, to tease; 15 to 13, smallest; 16 to 14, 
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silence ; 19 to 17, the absence of color ; 20 to 
‘18, tracks. K. I. D. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in battle, but not in war. 

My second’s in bother, but not in bore. 

My third is in linen, but not in flax. 

My fourth fs in loosely, but not in lax. 

My fifth is in binding, but not in bound. 
My sixth is in seeking, but not in found. 
My seventh’s in greatness, but not in rank. 
My eight is in open, but not in frank. 

My ninth is in local, but not in place. 

My tenth is in favor, but not in grace. 

My eleventh’s in doughty, but not in brave. 
My twelfth is in billow, but notin wave. 
My thirteenth’s in frigate, but not in ship. 
My fourteenth’s in leaking, but not in drip. 
My fifteenth’s in cloister, but not in nun. 
My sixteenth’s in sportive, but not in fun. 
My seventeenth’s in flower, but not in leaf. 


My eighteenth’s in mourning, but not in. 


grief. 

My whole brought us freedom in its glad 
train, 

And nugw we are fighting it over again. 


POLLY, 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


se et 


1, a vegetable; 2, a wayside weed; 3, a 
treo; 4,0 kind of rose; 5, a delicious fruit. 
The centrals give an Eastern country. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

Can some of the little folks tell me the 

names of the following places ? 
1. Emawkull. 
2. Seonmtnia. 
3. Nwnicisos. 
4 Rocadola. 
5. Wedalera. 


RIDDLES, 
I. 


If 51 votes be placed rightly, they will give 
the name of some lovely flowers. 


II, 

Place an article of clothing and some grain 
together, so as to produce a whimsical effect. 
ANAGRAMS, 

Names of American Cities. 


1. Wing heel. 5. Rob nag. 


2. Sob not. 6. Worn key. 
3. Cod corn. 7. Lay ban. 
4. Stab elf. 8. Called V. FE. N. 


9. Hatgon wins, Por.y. 


PI. 
Wltkiue kinlewt tellil rats 
Owh I donwre twha ouy rae, 
Pu veboa het Idorw or gihh 
Ke!! a maddion ni eth kys. 
Arrange the above and form a part of a 
nursery ri: m-*. M. 


TRANSPOSITION, 


Transpose tiie letters A E M 8 T into five 
different words. W. W. 8. H. 





HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 


ir is strange any one wiil suffer from de- 
rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND STIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 
restore health to the pbysical organization. 
It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take 
aud the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis. 
covered, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis- 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis- 
eases of the Blood and Liver, etc. 











ennin a 


NEW HAVEN 


ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET PARLOR ORGANS. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. of Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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ARTISTIC 


HOME FURNISHINGS, 


CEO. A. CLARKE, 


747 Broadway, Up-stairs. 


FINE FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, 
MIRRORS, PARLOR BEDS, Etc., Ete. 
TERMS. —tt p payments, monthly ainly, in odvance. 


a a ates wer ia 
1789. BACON PIANOS. '381. 
Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 43nd St., 
New York. 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


WADSWORTH BROS. & HOWLAND, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
and Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies 
of every description. 

84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 








ta Catalogues free on application. 








8 Tea alli — 30 or any portion prorat 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE, 


The standard for a Century. 
This Chocolate is made from the 
choicest Cocoa, carefully selected 
and prepared. It is the best 
preparation of plain Chocolate in 
the market for family use. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER « Co., 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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WEDDING RECEPTIONS 





PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 


Ice Creams, is oh iet Charlotte & Russe, 
Oxsters, | lied ame ened Tur- 
key. ‘Wettees. ridal and Fancy 

kes, Flowers, etc., etc. 


Also entire mine of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, 
and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 
Brooklyn, ! N.Y. 


N. B.— Reliable Waiters sent in atl < cases. 








The Only Suitable Ware 
FOR KITCHEN AND HOUSEROLD USE. 


6 FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. ” 


BRANSON KNITTER 


For Mauufacturing or Family Use, 
either with or without steam power. Over 3,000 in 
and outa rival. Mak to be all that is claimed for it 


double heel and toe 








rls and boys 10 to 15 years old operate mem. For 
ulars addres 


‘ull partic 









WANTED yor THE M 

America ; bes 
AGENTS seer: bactiber and best for canvaseser ; 
by th ds every 


mary peo- 
ple without experience netting $100 a month in’ leisure 


Uke any - ay Somesnng um 
ble for Liberality to a: 
FAMIL HE ‘ALD PUBLISHING CO., Mont: 


KIDNEY-WORT 
THE GREAT CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

that causes the dreadful suffering which 

only the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


has had wonderful success, and an immense 
sale inevery partof the Country. In hun- 
dreds of cases it lascured where all else had 
fatied. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTAIN 
IN ITS ACTION, but harmless iu all cases, 
ta It cleanses, Strengthens and gives New 
Life to all the important organs of the body. 
The natural action of the Kidneys is restored. 
The Liver is cleansed of all disease, and the 
Bowels move freely and heslthfully. In this 
way the worst di are eradi d from 
thesystem. 
As it has been proved by thousands that 


KIDNEY-WORT 


is the most effectual remedy for cleansing the 
sys‘em of all morbid sccretions. It should be 
used in every household as@ 

SPRING MEDICINE. 
Always cures BILIOUSNESS, CON A- 
TION, PILES and all FEMALE Diseases. 

Is put up in Dry Vegetable Form, intin eans, 
one package of which makes 6quarts medicine. 

Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated for 
the convenience of those wno cannot readily pre- 
pare it. Isacts with equal efficiency in eitherform. 
GET ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, 1.60 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co.. Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, YT, 


real, Can. 














































RA 
505 Chestnut St., Philadelph 
or m4 West Fourth 8t., Cin 


KIDNEY-WORT 








EATTY 


Pre 


AnUn precede nied Piano Offer. 
—— 7 ft. Width, 3 ft. Gir. Wt. 1000 Ibs aa 

Rass! Large Size! Great Power! 
PIANO SNO Newser. No. rte Oct. Ele 
case, Lary e front, Round Corners, Catved 

ne 

Action, all improvements — 
with stool, book and cover, only.. 


gs. and Lyre, 


ant Rose wood|Money Order, Bank Draft, Expres 4 
prepaid or Registered 


Lette 
Money refunded after one ears Weilc 


AT net ite ton 





dings, Agraffe Treble, Best Iron F VE? French 


7 ORGANS AND cies. 


ORDER NOW fcr CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Sharm, Ads ley HS, 


lor, $0 to $1u Wu) 2 to 32 wns 


roe you seen’ 
rl 


Organ? 


ivi / 

The Lonpon 18 Sto 

ot Reeds, only $65 5 ie PAT is 

pow. offered aa The 
EETH EN. Xe Ww Style- 

BE 9,000, ae shan 14 full Octaves 

of the Celebrated Golden Ton- 


gue Reeds. It is the Finest Or- 


ganever made. Write or callat 
once for full particulars, Other 


desirable New St o ian ready. 


cieasb teat side Ris 
UPRIGE 


T° sis e 


Warrantxp. Ifyou cannét vis sit 
me be sure to scind for Late iNew StyleNo. 9000 


Cataloguc before Buy’ ing 97 STOPS. 


Always be eure to Rem Wilsae 





PRES eic hd me 





Siok or Catalo 
sar-Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, ashington, New Jerse ersey.© ah 





Make the Deaf Hear. 
PARP { (} NES All interested should 

call and examine, or 
enclose stamp for Circular. 


W. C. ROGIRS, 99 Court St., Room.4, Boston. 


BEATTY’S ORGANS, 27Stops, 10 Set " 
only $90. Pianos, $125 up. Rare Holiday’ fot when 
eady. Write orcallon BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


fim nore. 
ae WEAR t OUT. 
EE.J. 8. Tow sco. AS Dey BONY 


Cag Wale, 


Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 


















Ninety years? popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results 


For sale in bottles only by all leading drug- 


gists, grocers, and hotels. Congress and Em- 
pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 





ists, 


N 


Send for Piice-L 











Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter - Knives, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


R. WALLACE &£ SONS MANUFACTURING CO., Wallingford, Conn. 


AY hitb, 





CLEOPATRA. 


STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED 


Wy 


Yq} UoTZUeU pue 


10aea ST 








ooo FINE. 


daeiaantiinalion etc., etc. 
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Farm and Garden 


The Agriculivral Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hin/*, suggestions, or information that 
will make ‘his department more vatuable to those 
of our Subscribers who feel specialty interested. 





FLOWER GARDEN AND PLEASURE- 
GROUND. 


SEASONABLE HINTS, 


It is very much to be regretted that laad- 
acape-gardeuing as an art is not more generally 
understood, as some attention to what {t 
teaches would increase many fold the pleas- 
ures of gardening. It would be to the Interest 
of wardeners and nurserymen to study this art 
more than they do, as one of the means by 


whieh the profession is elevated. They have 
not only to supply the wants of the commun- 
ity, but be educators as well. Gardeners too 
often have reason to complain that society 
takes little note of them. It is often very dif- 
ficult to make even an intelligent person see 
the difference between a mere cow-boy and an 
intelligent gardener; and many a good fellow 
comes back from an interview with some one 
‘who wants « gardener’ with a heartburn 
and feeling of shame st the questions put to 


him. There are many ways by which these 
slights may be remedied, and one of them is to 
show by actual intelligence what one really 
deserves. Landscape-gardening intelligence 
would especially assert iteelf. This does not 
merely consist in making expensive lawns and 
drives. It also takes in the most judicious 
arrangements on the smallest places and the 
wise expenditures of small sums, as well as the 


generous use of large ones. Everywhere 
through the country we see the evidence 
of a desire to have nice gardens and 


grounds, both by persons of limited means 
and by those who have much to spend, and 
the want of intelligent guidance seems to us 
more apparent than any other want. In a 
vast number of cases that we have seen this 
year the ‘‘landscape gardening’? seems to 
have extended no further than in sticking fn 
a few poplars or maples or scattering Norway 
spruces or white pines about, just wherever a 
hel sou.d be found for them. One might 
Just as well follow the old advice to throw out 
a bag full of stones and put in a tree where 
each etone fell. It would really have a much 
better effect than much of modern planting 
results in. 

In preparing the grounds, it should be re- 
membered that the grass and trees are not 
only required to grow therein, but that they 
must grow well. The top soil of the lot is 
often covered by the soil from the excavations, 
trusting to heavy manuring to promote fer- 
tility ; but thisis 2 too slow and expensive pro- 
cess, The top-surface soll should in all cases 
be saved and replaced over the baser soil. 
Also, Where it is necessary to lower a piece of 
ground, the Lop soil should be saved to place 
over again. The depth of the soil fs an im- 
portant matter, both for the trees and the 
lawn. It should be at least eighteen inches 
In shallow soils grass will burn out 
under a few days of hot sun. Ina soil eigh- 
teen inchesdeep a lawn will be green in the 
driest weather. For the sake of the trees, 
aleo, the ground should be not only deep, but 
rich. If fromthirty to forty loads of stable- 
manure tothe acre could be appropriated, it 
would be money well spent. Life is too short 
for It to be an object to wait too long for trees 
to grow, and planting large ones is an expens- 
ive as well as unsatisfactory business. A tree 
in a rich and deep soil will grow as much in 
one year asin five ina poor one. So, in prem 
paring a lawn, itis fortunate that, while aim- 
ing at the best effects, we are helping our 
trees also. It is generally best to sow for a 
lawn than to sod, where much of {it has to be 
done. The edges of the roads must, of course, 
be sodded, the balance neatly raked over and 
sown. The best kind of grass to be employed 
in secding is a disputed point, and it will, no 
doubt, depend in a greet measure on the local- 
itv. Philadelphia and northward the perennial 
rye-grass is excellent, It commences ta grow 
very early and has o peculiarly lively, shiaing 
green. South of Philadelpbia it is very Hable 
to get burned out in Summer and the Ken- 
tucky blue grass wonld be much better. It is 
much the best to have but one kind of grass 
for a lawn, provided it is suited to the locality. 
A mixture of kinds is apt to give a spotted 
and variegated character, not at all pleasing. 
Some people like to see white clover growing 
thickly in a lawn, and others object to any- 
thing but green. However, if a good grass- 
rake is emploved freely in Snmmer-time, the 
heads of these flowers may be kept from ex- 
panding. Where there is a prospect of a month 
of crowing weather, lawns may still be sown 
with grass seed, the clover, where used, to be 
kept for sowing io Aprilor March next. A 
small quantity of rye should be thinly sown 
with the grass, which by the shade it affords 
will prevent the grass from being thrown out 


deep. 





by the frost. The rye must, of course, be 
closely cut in the Spring, to allow the grass to 
get abead of it. Planting of deciduous trees 
and shrubs my be proceeded with this month 
to great advantage, and next month, well 
sheltered from cold wiuds, wherever the 
winter is not likely to be very severe. In cold, 
bleak spots or where the temperature is likely 
to be below 15° above zero planting bad better 
end with November. The risk of loss from 
Fall planting, even in unfavorable places, ix 
much lessened by severe praning or shorten- 
ing in. 

When the leaves have fallen, many will 
commence pruning. Properly, Sammer is the 
right time to commence pruning. The Winter 
should be the time the job commence: in Sum- 
mer should finish. The object of pruning in 
the Winter season isto impart vigor to the 
tree or to cause branches to push next season 
strongly and vigorously in such parts as it 
may be desirable to have them. A tree whicb 
is already growing very vigorously and is 
shaped according to our best wishes can 
receive no advantage from pruning now. Any 
branches that cross each other or that are 
otherwise misplaced may, however, be cut 
out. Any trees that have arrived at maturity 
and have some parts apparently weakened or 
decaying should, on the other hand, have a 
thorough overhauling now. All scars made 
by the sawing off of any of the larger branches 
should be painted over, to keep out the damp 
and to preserve it sound till the new bark 
shall grow completely over it. This is a very 
important matter. Many fine trees are pre- 
maturely lost through this neglect. The 
wood decays, water enters, and the tree soon 
becomes hollow and worthless. We always 
use paint; but others use gum-shellac dis- 
solved in alcohol, a bottle of which they 
always keep on hand, ready for the purpose. 

This is also a good time to cut away any 
trees that it may be desirable to take down. 
When a place is first planted, many common 
trees are set in with the choicer ones, with the 
design of taking them away as the better ones 
grow. These, when becoming thick, should 
be gradually thinned out. 

Hedges also will need attention. Those a 
year planted should be prnaed, where it is de- 
sired to make them shoot vigorously and 
freely. Older hedges, that have been pruned 
properly in Summer, will need little now be- 
sides trimming slightly, to preserve their de- 
sired shape. If an old one is in such a condi- 
tion that it seems to require a good Winter 
pruning, it may be set down as good for noth- 
ing and not worth further attention. The 
better plan would be to cut it down to the 
ground, and let it shoot again, fora better Sum- 
mer treatment in future. It is very important 
that no weeds or litter of any kind should be 
left near hedges. Under such protection, mice 
harbor and feed on the plants, often to the 
utter destruction of the hedge. Those who 
keep their hedxc-rows clean never, so far as 
our observations go, suffer from mice. The 
clippings of hedges and small prunings of 
hedzes may be put to a very good use in im- 
proving the sofl. Underdraining is now uni- 
versally admitted to be one of the best means 
of permanently improving land. Where tiles 
cannot be conveniently had, small stones or 
similar waste rubbish may be thrown in the 
bottom of the ditches, and over these loose 
materials the prunings of the season placed 
thinly but firmly before throwing in the soil 
They keep the sofl out of the drainage and, as 
they decay, absorb a great quantity of mois- 
ture, which io a dry time gives off a great por- 
tion again to the drier soil. Even where tile 
are used they may be employed to advantage. 
— Gardener's Monthly. 





INPROVEMENT OF MEADOWS. 


A STATEMENT is going the rounds of the 
press that the hay crop of the United States 
amounts in annual value to over $600,000,000, 
and that hay, rather than cotton, is king. 
Granted that the statement is true, are all 
efforts in further improvement of our grass- 
lands to stop here, or are we to make still fur- 
ther improvement, and yet possibly double 
this exhibit, and so cheapen hay that it shall 
still further take the place of grains as food for 
stock, and leave a yet larger margin of grain 
to be sold or consumed in the making of flesh- 
foods for our rapidly extending markets? It 
is an evident fact, here in Ohio, where grain- 
raising has suddenly attained prominence, 
that, although the meadows have been largely 
trenched upon to afford plow-lands, the hay 
crop is actually yearly increasing ; and, as a 
matter of fact, some of the great agencies for 
improvement, except rotation of crops to pro- 
duce grass, have been put into practice, leay- 
ing drainage and other important accessories 
to be brought in later. 

Improvement in our grass-lands must, if per- 

t, com at the very foundation— 
draining, fining the soll, liberal and thorough 
seeding, and, if to be retained in grass, season- 
able top-dressing. So far as reports go to 














show, drainage is the important step to take 
in securing great grass crops, the most valid 
reason for this being that Nature is quite pro- 
fuse in bestowing ja and the manaurial 
properties by means of rain and air, andif the 
former in its fall passes over the ground to its 
discharge, the soil gets only a homeopathic 
dose, but if this rainfall is drawn into the soil, 
and thus discharged, the soil must retain this 
element. Our most desirable, grasses are not 
marine plants and standing water is a deadly 
enemy to the life of tame grass-roots ; and not 
only does drainage meet the end in view, but 
also attains another object, scarcely less im- 
portant—the eradication of wil:! grasses, that 
will appear on moist land Not only does 
drainage assist in these mentioned ways, but 
the sooner the soil is freed from surplus water 
in the Spring the sooner it responds to the 
warming rays of the sun with quickened 
vegetation, that almost sure precursor of an 
abundart hay crop. 

The preparation of land for the crops and 
the care bestowed upon them will tell very 
largely in increased hay crops that are to fol- 
low. While not an advocate of deep plowing, 
yet in some way the soil should be broken be- 
low the furrow, to give the clover and other 
yrass crops a chance to draw apon the elements 
usually stored abundantly in the deep, raw 
soils. While thiscultivation is going on, care 
must be taken to prevent the weeds from tak- 
ing possession, even in part; for weeds will 
crowd out grass and the supp%rt stolen by the 
weed-stalk would amply sustain a valuable 
bunch of grass. Not only is the presence of 
weeds asign of thin grass, but it has its effect 
in destroying the value of the hay; and, if the 
truth was known, of the vast amount of hay 
estimated above a very considerable amourt 
would be found weeds, rated at $10 per ton. 
The yield of grass is quite largely dependent 
upon the cheracter of the seed sown, and, if 
economy is practiced inthe amount of seed, 
or inferior kinds are sown, because they are 
“cheap,” the real purpose of seeding will be 
thwarted in part. Whether orchard grass, 
red-top, clover, timothy, or less well-known 
varieties are sown, sow the best seed that can 
be purchased, know that it is free from im- 
purities and is possessed of vitality, and sow 
the full measure that experience teaches is re- 
quired, 

Year by year the damage by pasturing 
meadows is more apparent. The meadow 
should be exclusively a place to cut hay, and 
not for grazing. Out the aftermath, and use 
it for soiling the cows in the Fall. The 
meadows are not then damaged. The feed cut 
and fed in the barn or yards goes twice as far, 
and Nature is left to produce a mulch for Win- 
ter protection. How long a meadow shall re- 
main in grass isa matter that individual ex- 
perience and the changing conditions of things 
must determine. A meadow in my mind has 
been in grass nearly fifty years. Cattle or 
stock are never allowed torun upon it ; nor in 
that time was it ever plowed or received a 
load of fertilizer. Every other Fall it is 
sinartly dragged with a sharp harrow, and a 
little mixed grass seed sown; and year after 
year its record is two tons of hay per acre, be- 
sides the aftermath. With other lands rota- 
tion of crops and liberal fertilization would be 
required or frequent dressings of manure. 
The general law that governs is to put the land 
intended for grass into the best possible con- 
dition, and when once in grass “ feed your 
land before it is hungry, rest it before worn, 
and weed it before foul.’’—Cw'tirator. 
——————— EE 


MUSHROOMS. 


THe mushroom is a very accommodating 
plant. We have seen them growing in old 
tubs, fn out-of-the-way corners of sheds, in 
abandoned greenhouses, on shelves in stables, 
and in every case giving appatently a good 
and healthful crop. 

All that is needed for success is a tempera- 
ture from 50 deg. to 60 deg., some fresh horse- 
manure, and alittlespswn. Having procured 
what fresh borse-manure is needed, mix it well 
with about one-third of its bulk of good loam, 
and you are prepared to make your beds in 
whatever place you prefer. If you determine 
to form beds, make them narrow—certainly 
not more than five feet in breadth and about 
fifteen inches in hight. The materie] must be 
made compact by beating down, as evenly as 
possible. If under cover, the beds may be 
made flat on the top; but if in the open air, 
they should be rounded, to shed the rain. 
After the beds have been made a week, there 
will be considerable hgat produced by the fer- 
mentation of the manure. 

Bricks of spawn should have been secured 
previously, and they car. be sent everywhere, 
postage or expressage free, at about thirty 
cents a pound. Break them into pieces as 
large as walnuts, and insert in the beds just 
below the surface, about ten inches apart, 
One pound of spawn is sufficient for a space 
two by six feet. If there seems to be much 
heat, do nothing for a week or ten days, until 














it somewhat subsides. Then cover the bed 
witb an inch or more of good earth, pressing 
it down with the back of a spade. It is not 
likely in a large bed water will be needed at 
all; but, if the material should appear very 
dry, water lightly with warm water. In sinall 
beds or pails, or anything of the kind, it is 
probable water will be needed once or twice. 

Musbrooms will begin to appear in about 
six weeks after planting the spawn and can 
be gathered for three or four weeks. In 
gathering, take up the mushroom entire, leav- 
ing no siemin the bed, and placing alittle 
earth ia the hole made by its removal. When 
the crop is gathered, cover the bed with a lit- 
tle more earth, beat it down gently, andgivea 
pretty good moistening with tepid water, and 
in about a month more another crop will be 
produced.— Vick’s I/lustruted. 


THE JAPANESE CREEPER. 


Tats plant was first introduced as Ampelop- 
sis Veitchii, butit was found to have an older 
pame andisproperly A. tricuspidata, As our 
native Ampelopsis is known as Virginia 
Creeper, Japanese Creeper seems to be an ap- 
propriate name for this. The rapidity with 
which it has spread and the extent to which it 
has been planted since its introduction are 
testimony to its great excellence. Not onlyin 
the suburbs of Boston is it to be seen on every 
Place, but in the city itself, especially in the 
newer streets, atethe Back Bay, house after 
house is completely draped by it. One of the 
finest exhibitions of it is on the gateway of 
Forest Hills Cemetery, that extended struc 
ture being so completely covered by it that 
none of the stone-work is visible, and it clings 
so closely that the details of the architecture are 
not lost. So generally is it planted in the city 
and vicinity that elecwhere it is often called 
“Boston Ivy. When first planted, the leaves 
are very small—an inch or a little over in 
length and irregular in shape. After the 
stems are three or four years old leaves are 
produced which are so unlike the earlier ones 
that they migbt readily belong to a different 
plant. They are three or four inches long, 
nearly as broad, with leaf-stalks of equal 
length to twice as long. The leaves are entire 
except at the end, where are the three strong- 
pointed lobes, that give its specific name of 
tricuspidata. The texture of the leaves is very 
firm and they are of much darker green than 
the small ones. In Autumn colors this vine 
quite equals our own creeper. It clings to 
stone, brick, iron, and wood with equal facility, 
grows rapidly, and is to be commended to 
those who wish to plant a vine of the kind.— 
American Agricu’turist. 





CUT-WORMS.—NATURAL HISTORY, 
REMEDIES, ETC. 


Tue method which I have found to be the 
cheapest and most successful is the follow- 
ing: As the young worms feed during the 
Autumn upon Fall-growing plants of various 
kinds, it follows that by clearing entirely any 
piece of ground of weeds and other plants dur- 
ing this time the worms must starve. Inthe 
garden, then, no part must be allowed to be- 
come weedy after the crops are removed, for 
every weed may be nourishing several cut- 
worms. As rapidly as crops mature they 
should be removed, and the stems and rubbish 
carted to the compost-heap. It maybe well to 
so arrange the rotation of crops that the crop 
preceding the planting which is subject to 
cut-worm depredations is one which can be 
removed early from the ground. After re- 
moval of the crop, the whole ground should be 
thoroughly plowed, and if plowed again just 
before frost sets in so much the better. 
When it is not possible to remove the crops 
before the close of the season, much good can 
still be done by clearing off the ground and 
plowing, for, although the young cut-worms 
are present in the ground, the late plowing 
will disarrange their plansfor hibernation and 
the greater part of them will be killed by the 
frosts and other hardships of the Winter. On 
the farm the same methods ean be success- 
fully applied. Ifa clover-field is to be broken 
up and planted with corn, the plowing must 
be done in the Fall if young cut-worms are 
abundant. Summer fallowing is a most excel- 
lent preparation for cropsliable to be troubled 
with cut-worms, provided that the ground 
be actually fallow. A fallow field full of weeds 
is of no avail whatever. In a single sentence, 
I may say that clean culture and Fall plowing 
are the secrets of success in dealing with cut- 
worms.—American Agriculturist, 








POPULAR APPLES. 


Tue following named varieties, according to 
the catalogue of the. American Pomological 
Society, are generally approved in the states 
designated. Atthe North and East the Bald- 
win, Duchess of Oldenburgb, Early Harvest, 
Fameuse, Gravenstein, Hubbardston, Sweet 
Bough, Red Astrachan, Rhode Island Green- 
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ing, and Talman Sweet have a large and strong 
vote. Inthe Western States Ben Davis, Caro- 
lina Red June, Early Harvest, Gilpio, Jona- 
than, Maiden’s Blush, Red Astrachan, Rawle’s 
Janet, Smith’s Cider and Winesap are popular 
varieties. Inthe South the most generally op- 
proved apples are Ben Davis, Buckingham, 
Carolina Red June, Early Harvest, Green 
Cheese, Horse, Julian, Mangum, Red Astra- 
chan, Nickajack, Shockley, Sops of Wine, and 
Stevenson's Winter 

SUCCESSFUL grape-growers advocate cutting 
back to the main stoek, or within one bud of 
it, and our experience is that stronger vines 
are obtained by cutting back the second year 
within two buds aud the third year within 
three buds of the main stock ; but only com- 
paratively a few fruit growers have the pa- 
tience to wait so long for fruit or have the 
courage to use the knife so freely. If one 
ean do it, when the crop of fruit comes, it 
will be large and good, and the vines will be 
in a condition to produce good crops for 
many years, withoutinjury to the vines. But 
he who is in haste for a crop of grapes and 
lets most of the first year’s wood grow, that_ 
he may get fruit the second year, gets inferior 
fruit and weak vines, which never produce 





satisfactory crops. The Autumn, after the 
leaves fall,is a good time to trim.—JDass. 
Ploughman. 

AGRICULTURAL. 


HORSE DISTEMPER!! 


SANFORD’S 


LIQUID HEAVE AND DISTEMPER REMEDY | 


| 
is a perfect specific for the malady now raging among 
Horses known as Epizoity, Distemper, and Pink Eye 
and sure cure for Coughs, Colds, and Heaves. It is 
kept constantly on hand and used by horse-owners 
asa preventive against Epidemic Distemper. Certifi- 
cates by te score can be given, if desired. Space too 
expensive to print. The appesrance of this adver 
tisement in this paper is proof of its repute. In 
further evidence of the value of Sanford's Liquid 
Heave and Distemper Remedy as an invaluable 
remedy for the diseases among horses mentioned, 
and an carnest of the good faith of the proprietor, 
inquiry may be made of Rev. S. J. Rogers, Marshall, 
Minn.; Rev. J. V. C. Nellis, Gilbertsville, N. Y.; Rev. A. 
Mattice, Pine Plains, N.Y. Rev C.D. Nott, D.D., oe 
ington, N. J.; Rev. D. Wortman, D.D., Fort Plain, N. Y. 
Trade supplied by C. N. CRITTENTON, 115 “a 
Street, New York; A. McCLURE % CoO, Albany, N. Y.; 
Cc. W. SNOW & CO, Syracuse N. Y.; GERITY & 
MORRILL, Elmira, N.Y.;J.N. STEELE, Auburn, N.Y. 
Ask your Druggist to gét it 








Put up in pint bottles. 8&1 per bottle, or 6 for 85. 
Sent to any point, by express, on receipt of price, by 
E. 8. GREGORY, Druggist. Proprietor, 

Fort Plain, N. VY. 


N. B.—Cannot be sent by mail 








AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 





This wire contains six times as m barbs per 
foot as any other, and is the —*, tence t t is as effi- 
cient against small as against large rf Ay It will 
not slip through the staple, and is the only barb wire 
that is galvanized after it is finished, which 
adds oo to its strength and durability. This wire 
is made on an entirely different principle from any 
other, is amply secured by lette —F ~ gy and no in 
fringem ent upon any other patent- 

AMERICAN FENCING CO.. 234 West 20th St, N. Y. 


NO 


explosion, 

fuel or ashes, 
repairs or delays, 
engineer, 

eoal bills, 

noise or dirt, 
iy 
extra nsurance. 











Willblow Church Organs, run Printing Presses, Sew 


ing Machines, and all kinds of packiney. with above 
advantages, at any qpesseroet water from hydrant 
above 15 pounds. Thousands now in use. Pricer, 


from ai >» to 2300. Send for cireu'ar t 
Ne BACKS Ww ATER WOTOR co., 
wemetc, e 


NEVER WASTE 


YoU ‘ime or ae OW ee a farm, when you can 
Fin ME and TERMS a 


FAR vi and HOME 

with ne Sones MA ‘TS almost at your door. 

300,000 ACKES #0 farming Lands tn 
° 

Long time. Low rate of interest. s For poy be 


- M. BARNES, Lansing, Mich. — 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate sf Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office 159 rp" Street, 
, Newark, 
py Farmers ond Deslaee abe’is invited to send for 


THE GRYSTAL | 
Fire-Place Heater 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











The Most Popular Heater Made. 





Economical, Durable, 
Artistic. 
CRYSTA,s 


departure from the oval or circular form common to 


The octagon form of the radical 


Baltimore or Fire place Heaters in general and en- 
ables us to greatly Increase its heating power without 
increasing the size. This form also admits of a much 
better internal onstruction, in which we have com 
bined the sectional fire-pot and magazine with clink 
The shating 


ment of this grate 


crless yrate. and dumping arrange 


fs another new and original feature 
1@ CRYSTAL and is highly 


‘used it. It is also provided with our New Direct 


of t! praised by all who 
hav 
Draft and Automatic 


Gas-Damper, which insures 


absolute freedom from gas 


Send for Cireular and Prices. 


Barstow Stove Co., 


230 Water St., New York; 56 Union 
St., Boston; Providence, R. I. 








Heat your houses thoroughly (during such win- 
ters as the past one was) by usin 


BO YNTON'S 


GAS~TIGHT DURABLE FURNACES, 


Thousands have bad constant and severe use 
during the past 22 years, and are in good con- 
dition to-day, wituout repairs orexpense. Cheap- 
est to buy and use, Have more power, greater 
durability. and are fitted with more modern im- 
provements for saving fuel and labor than any 
furnace m Producing large velume of pure 
warep air perfectly free from gases. immensely 
ppeatar ar and universally successful. Send for 

ircula 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
___-234 Water Street, New York. 


DUBY ax» 
HALLETT 


FURNACES, 
“SPLENDID” FIRE-PLACE HEATER, 
WARREN RANGE, 


HALLETT RANGE, 


“SPLENDID PARLOR STOVE, 


FU LLER. W *ARREN & Co., 
Y, x x cy Asp s SOLD B 
ALLETT, 
236 WATER eraner: NEW YORK, 


NEW RICH BLOOD! 


Blood, and willon completely change the blood in 
the entiresystem in three months. Any person 
who will take 1 pill cach night from 1 to 12 weeks 





may be restored to sound health, if such a thing 
be ible, a7 14 mail for 8 letter stamps. 
- SS. JOHN co., 





THE NEW 


UB RANGE, | 





With Patent Refiex Grate and 
Patent Double-Quick Damper. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Menufactured by 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 





3T 








DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Weed 


is warranted to cure every Cough, from the worst Con 
sumption down to the slightgst tickling in the Throat. 
This it has done in over 8 undred cases under my 
It acts first on the stomach, restores o 
t 
stops Bleeding of the Lungs and Irritation of the 
Throat. It cures Asthma and Whooping Cough in 
their worst spasms. I want you to know what it will 
do, because it is unlike “7 Other cough medicine in 
the world. It never upsets the stomach. It is a Weed 
of our own land, not used in any other medicine. I 
have carefully watched its effects on all ages from 
infan A. = age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot- 


tle. 
DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS, 


CANCER 


Cured by Dr. Kinosiey, who has treated in 
Rome, N. Y., nearly 15,000 cases within the 
last 28 years. Doctors, Ministers, and the 
Poor cured free. Cross eyes straightened ; 
Tumors removed ; Fistula and all diseases 
successfully treated. Send for Dr. Kings- 
ley's Asthma Specific and other re medics. Wrive 





or 





aie wey. P KL NGSLEY. MW. Add 
52 and 54 Union St., Boston. w.J. P. KINGSLEY, D.. Rome, N.Y. 
‘BELLS. pany 


Rev, T. P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the only 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 
loathsome disease. A full Statement of his 
method sent free. Cure yourself at Homes. 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address 








ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. ; 
Best and Chea: ot, & Petistaction 
Guaranteed. Soldie { 
promptly attended >. 


SS 
CHAS. 74. CV3NS, GOV'T MANUF R, 





23 152 W. 4th 8t., CINCINNATT, 0. a 





BUCKEYE CELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper aud Tin for ¢ ets | 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Forms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT Cincinnati, O, 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 
Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bet. Founprrs, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church Bells. 

tc Catalogues sent free to ten needing bells. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Bells for all purpeses. War 
ranted sotioracto and durable. 
NEELY & CO.. West Troy,N. ¥ 














CLEVELAND. 








PAIVT YOUR MOUSES 


Rubber Paint. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors, 


wir 


There is no Paint sappntnctared equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
Eeonomical Any Shac 

“N.B."—As there ane “{mitations now on the mar rket, sce that above tt 
MARK” is on each package, and thereby get the “GE NUINF RU BBER P AIN 


FACTORIES AT 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ‘ST. LOUIS. 





T PURE 


WwM. 





FREELY BUT CAREFULLY. 


IT I8 SOUND ECONOMY, 


TINTED GLOSS PAINTS. 


MIXED READY FOR USE. 
E. LUCAS, 89 Maiden Lane, 
JOHN LUCAS & CO., 141 North 4th St., Philadelphia. 


HOWEVER, TO USE 


New York; 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
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4 (1 month), 35 
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102 104% 106 W.20" ST. 
A SPECIAL SALE - 


OF 
45 PC, 22-IN. ALL-SILK BLACK BROCADES, 61,10; 
REDUCED FROM 61.75 
“5 PC. 24-IN. GUINET’S BEST BLACK CASHMERE 
SILKS, $1.50; REDUCED FROM 62.25. 
35 PC, 24.IN. THREE-COL’'D SILK BROCADES, 61.19; 
COST TO IMPORT, $2.50. 
#0 PC. %-IN. COLORED SILK BROCADES, 80c. ; 
DUCED FROM 61.50. 
40 PC. 22-IN. HEAVY PLUSHES, ALI. SHADES, 92.50; 
REDUCED FROM 63.50 
175 PC. BLACK AND COLORED RHADAMES 
AND SATIN MERVEILLEUX 
AT ONE-THIRD LESS THAN 
COST OF IMPORTATION, 
ALSO 
27-INCH SILK CLOAKING VELVETS AND SEAL 
SKIN PLUSHES FOR SACQUES. 


H. ©. F. KOCH & SON, 


Sixth Ave. and 20th St. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China aud English Porcelain at Low Prices, 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 140 pieces. $30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 700 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 
Fesly Decorated Fr'h China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 12 00 
hamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4.00; white 3 


RE 





pa 
)inner Gots, 100 pieces 14 00 


White English Porcelain 
Silver-pla fed Dinner Rater, per ¢ 
Riso ALL HOUSEFU NISHING GOODS. 


Tilustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 


application. Estimates furnished. 
C. L. Hadley. Cooper Institute, N Y. City. 
Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer, free of 


charge. Sent C. 0 or P. 0. Money Order 





THE 
CHICKERING ~ 
% PIANO. 


ON 
THE HIGHEST AWARDS Fisscs"is"c.: 


GREAT WORLD'S FAIR in LONDON, 1851; at the 
GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867 ; at the INTER- 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; and at the 
grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in PHILs- 
DELPHIA, 1876. 

All persons wishing to parchase (or examine) 
instruments are respectfully invited to visk our 
Warerooms. 


Send for Circular and Price Liat. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


ABE 


PI A NO-FORT Es. 
UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO.,, 


Nos, 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Office, 5 and? John St., N. ¥. 
BRANCH | 4189, Bidwaz, ugar 20th St., N.Y. 
cmt ( Bighth Si., Priladelphia 


10 W. Ba timeore St. delpnia. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, ete., of all fabrics and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed w whole 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, 
ete. cleaned or < dye 

Employi the best attainable skill and most im 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew 
every department of our business, we can confidently 

rom the best results and unusually prompt re- 

urn of goods. 

Govds received and returned by express and by mail 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nos. Sand ‘7 Sohu St., N.Y. 


the 
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VLNANSA 


alalal. 








THE 
Best in the Market. 
Seld Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W.D.Turner & Co., 


Gryeva, Kane Co., [11. 


Graham & | Haines, 


Manufacturers Agente, 
118 Chambers St., N. Y. 





So 





~ We Manufacture in 


Landaus, Landaulets 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
oupes, etc., etc. 


te Fitted bat | Rilte e's is Empogved Spring 


ALI. WORK STRICTLY "vInST-CLARS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H,. KILLAM & co., ‘New Haven, Conn. 


never becomes vapid or stale. 


ALWAYS FRESH! 


ALWAYS READY! 


One of the advantages that Tarkant’s SELTZER 
Apexigent (being a dry, white powder) has over | 
many natural mineral waters is the fact that it 


It is,, therefore, 


the most admirable preparation, not only for trav- 


elers on land and sea, but for all who need a 
bright, fresh, sparkling alterative and corrective ; 


and it is always ready. 


the LATEST STYLES 











THE MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO,,| 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
and 13 John Street, New York. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
IN NEW DESIGNS, FOR FALL TRADE. 





Camden, N. J. 





Simpson, Hall, 


ESTERBROOK’S °rens. 
) .. ae 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN co. Ss 


op 300" Stay, 
New York. ” 





Miller & Co., 


UNION SQUARE (14th St., cor. University Place), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Complete Outfits for the Table. 
ARTICLES DESIGNED FOR EVERY KIND OF PRESENTATION. 











GEO. B. CLUETT, BRO. & C0.’S 
CROWN COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


For Sale by Leading Dealers. 














THE DERBY SILVER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


New and Original Designs in Electro-plated 


HOLLOW WARE 


AND FLAT WARE. 


Addrews all Communications to Manufacturers, BIRMINGHAM, CONN 
Salesrooms: 25 Maiden Lane, WN. Y., and 170 State St., Chicago. — 





TEXAS 





CHEAP HOMES FOR ALL! 
50,000 Laberge cen get Immediate Menplgment.cs © Good Wage, 


SOUTH- 
Will mail on application, free of cost, 
as Viotor ow or Western Loutslana. Those meditati 


"poreton CFO, bast 


postage prepaid, je = 


Kastera , Manager, 243 Broadway, New 
LANG, Pres., Leadenhall House, 9 


IMMIGRATION CO. 


with vi 
mage, gt teers a 
Lx é. DEVAL, i, Seery, A 





ECKE 
& SON 


& SC 1856), 
MANUF. TTRERS OF 
GRAND, SOUAR&, AND UPRIGHT 
PiA2ANnNos. 
The Highest Standard of Excellence 
ttained und Maintained. 


Endorsed by all the Prominent Artists, Ma- 
aictnae, and Critics uc j 
nd Superior Waanohie 
Facto oan Warerooms, 1550 Third Ave., cor. 87th St. 
CAUTION.—No connection with any other house of a 
similar name. 


~ USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 








DEVOE M’F’G CO., M’t’rs, New York City. 









INVALID ‘nance 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 
BEeset 
MAD =z. 
FB ae ye 


FOLDING CHAIR ¢ co.N NEW HAVEN, CT 











—| AG gocus FOR THE MO 
dy Ty at best 

ENTS sec best for est for canvasser 
“br, thousands 7 pen 


i oietee 
e Pie without expertom netting g100 a monthin Ielsare 
SS © oited for oaeesety, one wholly un = 
for agenc postal card. 


FAMILY in tiners @ CO., Montreal, Can. 





SUPERIOR GARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 





et Semis 1S Plask: 302° : $82: 
ee, and Church Furniture, 
Nooharge for peck Wrap AP Seng for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Badbary Bee’ Boston. 
AGENTS } WANTED to Canvass for | 000 


Parlor, 








xs menen -; — 


ee TIONAL WE NEWSPAPER AGENCY. “quincy, Mica, 


BABCOUK 











A seatize! ti that N Hever Sle Sleeps. 
SIMPLE! 
EFFECTIVE! 
DURABLE! 
a 8S. F. HAYWARD, 


GENERAL AGENT, 
407 Broadway, N.Y. City 








APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY, Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LEBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 


os. 

Branch arehouses: 
and 87 Tonn = New York; 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 

aa, or 


PUMPS, 








; in 
1878 ; aud Centennial Exhi. 
bition. 1876. 
couumsta whan at pave y 


hicie with » whic a pe a perso son cam ride 
Trson can e 


walk one. The © 
bh and 








THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
614 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


-CHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. 
g 5 GREAT WESTERN 
recTemiat | C<TALOGUES FREE 
S Pishing bp i os yy —— 1 >: 


Address GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PRINTING PRESSES 


from 75 cents to $200. Circulars ; 

fre men Book of Type, 10 . 
kinds of cards, 10 cents. N. 

JOSEPH WATSON 

19 Murray Street, New York. 


" Established 1817, 


Ve J. Macnin, Guedin & Co, 


29 Union Square, 29 


have just received Latest Designs in 
Watches, Jewelry, 
Bronzes, Clocks, 
Paris and Vienna Novelties. 
AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


JAMES NARDIN 
%* WATCH. * 










’ savoman 











cer aad 


\ 

















** Tax [xDErENDENT’’ Parss, Nos. ‘21 axed 23 Ross Staxer. - 














